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^INC,  with  other  metals,  added  to  soft  copper,  makes  enduring  bronze 
— a  stronger,  harder  and  more  durable  metal  than  copper  alone.  Zinc 
added  to  lead  makes  durable  paint — a  stronger,  tougher,  and  more  weather- 
resisting  paint  than  can  be  made  without  it. 


New  Jersey 

^in9 

in  paint 


makes  the  paint  film  tougher  and  firmer.  Zmc 
gives  a  finer,  smoother  finish.  Zinc  pene¬ 
trates  deeper  into  the  fiber  of  the  wood.  Zinc 
anchors  the  paint  film  firmly  to  the  surface  it 
protects.  Zinc  resbts  decay  and  the  destruc¬ 
tive  action  of  atmospheric  gases.  Last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  zinc  lessens  the  cost  of  paint¬ 
ing  by  lengthening  the  life  of  paint. 

All  the  best  prepared  paints  contain  zinc  as 


well  as  lead.  If  your  painter  mixes  his  own 
paints  he  can  buy  ziiic  ground  in  linseed  oil, 
just  as  he  buys  lead  in  oil. 

If  you  will  tell  us  what  you  want  to  paint, 
we  will  send  you  a  set  of  specifications  giving 
the  correct  proportion  of  zinc  to  use.  Our 
booklet  “Zinc-in-paint”  should  be  read  by 
every  property  owner.  A  copy  is  yours  for 
the  asking. 
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IN  ANY  save  the  extraordinary  con¬ 
ditions  which  face  our  country  we 
should  feel  like  op>ening  a  discussion 
of  finance  and  taxation  with  apolo¬ 
gies  to  you  and  prayer  for  ourselves. 
Apologies  to  you  because  finance  and  taxa¬ 
tion  as  subjects  are  hard  reading;  prayer 
for  ourselves  because  they  are  harder 
writing. 

It  is  said  that  Gladstone  was  the  only 
English  finance  minister  of  record  who  could 
always  hold  the  attention  and  interest  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  presenting  a  bud¬ 
get;  that  he  wove  into  his  presentation 
visions  of  romance  and  adventure  along  the 
fringes  of  the  great  British  Empire. 

Probably  we  shall  have  to  believe  this, 
but  it  would  be  easier  if  some  fox-hunting 
country  squire  from  the  rear  benches  of  the 
House  could  come  back  to  aver  that  he 
never  took  his  customary  forty  winks  while 
the  Great  Commoner  was  expounding  a 
budget. 

We  fall  back  on  the  present  extraordinary 
ciraunstances  and  omit  both  prayer  and 
apology. 

Our  countr\'  is  now  an  active  participant 
in  the  greatest  of  all  wars — and  the  most 
costly  of  all  wars.  Costly,  not  relatively  but 
absolutely.  Every  last  one  of  us  will  have 
to  dig  deep  into  our  individual  or  corporate 
pocket  for  the  incredibly  small-to-McAdoo 
but  big-to-us  fraction  of  the  billions  on  bil¬ 
lions  to  be  shot  aw’ay.  And  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  us  and  to  our  Treasury  that 
there  be  always  something  left  in  that 
pocket. 

That,  as  w'e  see  it,  was  the  trouble  with 
the  war-finance  measure  which  Mr.  Kitchin 
proposed  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  we  suspect  that  he  prop)osed  “to  take  it 
with  his  eyes  shut”  so  that  he  might  not 
witness  the  grimace  of  pain  passing  over  our 
faces  as  we  emptied  out,  at  the  beginning  of 
a  long  war,  the  whole  content  of  our  pocket. 

Fortunately  the  Senate  is  not  following 
this  “eye  shut”  program,  but  whatever  the 
fate  in  Congress  of  the  present  war-finance 


proposals,  it  is  painfully  obvious  that  it  has 
not  as  yet  learned  the  true  Philosophy  of 
the  use  of  Pockets  for  War  Purposes. 

Congress  must  learn  it,  and  you  can  do 
your  bit  to  see  it  does. 

It  is  our  hope  that  we  can  be  of  help,  not 
by  presenting  any  crashing  original  thoughts 
on  war  finance,  but  by  setting  out  within 
the  space  at  our  command  the  successful 
experience  of  England,  and  the  tested  theo¬ 
ries  of  the  great  students  of  this  war-finance 
game. 

We  shall  take  the  most  conspicuous  of 
these  theories  first,.and  it  will  be  interesting 
for  you  to  note  how  closely  in  practise  Eng¬ 
land  has  succeeded  in  approximating  it. 

Both  theorist  and  practitioner  start  from 
the  premise  that  there  are  two  plain  chan¬ 
nels  from  our  pockets  to  a  Treasury  at  war — 
loans  and  taxes. 

Eventually,  after  the  war,  they  merge, 
for  all  loans  must  be  finally  paid  through 
taxes,  but  in  the  beginning  they  are  distinct, 
and  the  problem  of  wise  war  finance  is  to 
see  that  the  flow  from  each  channel  is  prop¬ 
erly  started  and  properly  regulated. 

Too  much  borrowing  means  impoverished 
credit — as  in  our  Civil  War — and  too  much 
taxation,  drying  up  the  source  of  the  flow. 

On  the  next  page  is  a  little  diagram,  with 
explanations,  prepared  by  Henry  C.  Adams, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  for  a  great 
many  years  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  published  by  the  Appleton  Company  in 
Professor  Adams’s  book,  “Financial  Man¬ 
agement  of  a  War.”  Do  not  be  deterred, 
please,  by  the  geometrical  appearance  of 
the  chart,  from  its  careful  study  and  its  con¬ 
stant  application,  from  now  until  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  war,  to  the  financing  proposed 
and  carried  out  in  Washington. 

In  this  figure  the  horizontal  lines,  in  the 
direction  from  left  to  right,  measure  the 
productivity  of  revenue  machiner>',  while 
the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  top  rep¬ 
resents  the  time  through  which  it  operates. 
Thus  the  line  A  B  shows  the  intensity  of 
the  demand  made  upon  the  permanent 
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revenue  establishment  in  time  of  p)eace,  and, 
since  the  line  A'J  covers  one  year’s  time,  the 
parallelogram  A  K  represents  the  normal 
income  for  a  year. 

“The  first  measure  upon  the  outbreak  of  a 
v/ar  should  be  to  increase  the  rate  imposed 
upon  the  peace  establishment.  Let  it  then 
be  increased  by  B  C.  If,  now,  the  perma¬ 
nent  system  has  been  formed  according  to 
correct  principles,  and  is  elastic  in  char¬ 
acter,  this  advance  in  the  rate  of  imposition 
will  yield  increased  revenue;  but,  since  it  is 
necessary  properly  to  advertise  such  a 


a^o 

^  THIRD 
YEAR 

s - - 

FOURTH 

year 


change,  it  is  assumed  that  this  addition  to 
clear  receipts  will  not  make  its  appearance 
till  the  beginning  of  the  second  year. 

“It  follows,  then,  that  the  entire  war  de¬ 
mand  of  the  first  year  must  come  from  loans. 
This  is  represented  in  the  figure  by  the  par¬ 
allelogram  K  D.  There  is  no  danger,  how¬ 
ever,  but  that  this  stock  will  bear  good 
prices,  because  it  rests  upon  income  assured 
by  revenue  machinery’  already  in  operation. 
The  fund  which  sustains  the  credit  of  the 
government  during  the  second  year,  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  parallelogram  K  P,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  entire  receipts 
flowing  from  the  permanent  establishment 
during  the  second  year  is  equal  to  the  par¬ 
allelogram  J  P. 

“During  the  second  year,  also,  the  newly 
established  taxes  begin  to  lend  their  assist¬ 
ance  in  carrv’ing  on  financial  operations,  and 
the  income  from  this  source  is  represented 
by  the  triangle  M  P  W.  This  revenue  is 
shown  as  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  year,  because  it  will  probably  take 
eighteen  months  to  bring  an  entirely  new 
system  into  working  order.  It  thus  appears 
that  a  large  share  of  the  extraordinary  ex¬ 
penditure  of  this  year  also  must  be  securetl 
from  loans,  which  is  represented  in  the  dia¬ 
gram  by  the  figure  L  ^I  W  R  N. 

“But  with  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  industrial 


readjustment  has  taken  place,  and  the  fi¬ 
nancier  may  constantly  and  persistently  e.x- 
tend  his  demand  for  clear  revenue;  and, 
since  there  is  a  limit  to  war  consumption, 
the  necessity  of  loans  decreases  with  every 
increase  in  clear  revenue.  Thus  the  total 
revenue  for  the  third  year  is  represented  by 
the  parallelogram  O  Y,  of  which  clear 
revenue  provides  a  sum  represented  by  the 
figure  O  S  V  W,  the  remainder  being  sup¬ 
plied  by  loans. 

“In  the  fourth  year,  of  a  total  e.xpenditure 
represented  by  E  Z  T  S,  loans  are  called 
upon  to  furnish  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  sum  of 
V  H  Z  T.” 

TN  COMP.\RING  this 
j  -*■  diagram  with  the  table 
of  Great  Britain’s  war  fi- 
nancing,  which  follows,  note 
carefully  the  progressive 
proportions  of  the  tri- 

- angular  patch  of  white 

space  which  represents  in¬ 
creased  revenues  from  new  taxation,  and- 
compare  its  expanding  dimensions  with  the 
diminishing  of  the  right-to-left  diagonally 
shaded  puitches,  representing  loans.  Here 
are  the  British  tables,  in  connection  with 
which  you  should  remember  that  the  British 
fiscal  year  ends  March  31st,  and  that  we 
have  supplied  the  figures  for  the  year  1913- 
14  simply  for  their  interesting  comparison: 
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*Thu  figure  is  the  total  o(  all  British  loans  to  March  31, 
1917.  and  not  the  total  of  deficits  noted. 

A  comparison  of  this  table  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  .'Vdams’s  diagram  shows  that  Great 
Britain  almost  from  the  beginning  liettered 
the  theoretical  proportions  laid  down  in  the 
diagram,  for  the  percentages  of  taxation 
revenue  to  borrowings  were  52  per  cent. 
.August,  1914,  to  March,  1915;  27  per  cent. 
March,  1915,  to  March,  1916;  and  35  per 
cent,  from  March,  1916,  to  March,  1917. 

Making  allowance  for  the  inclusion  in  the 
loans  of  advances  of  $4,820,000,000  to  her 
allies  and  dominions.  Great  Britain’s  show¬ 
ing  is  even  more  striking,  for  in  three  years 
of  the  war  her  revenues  form  nearly  50  per 
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cent,  of  her  loans,  the  figures  being  $5,412,- 
616,000  against  $11,156,400,000.  You  can 
make  a  direct  comparison  of  this  proportion 
with  the  diagram  by  visualizing  the  propor¬ 
tion  which  the  irregular  patch  A  S  V  W  M 
L  K  B  bears  to  the  balance  of  the  diagram 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year. 

COMING  down  to  our  own  financing,  or 
prop>osed  financing,  at  Washington,  we 
find,  thus  far,  curious  and  disturbing  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  proportions  laid  down  for 
first-year  financing  in  either  the  British  or 
Adams  program. 

It  is  true  that  our  Treasury  and  the 
House  and  Senate  are  resorting  to  the  two 
accepted  channels  of  rev’enue,  taxes  and 
bonds,  but  they  departed  from  the  propor¬ 
tions  noted,  and  they  have  tapped  the  tax¬ 
ation  flow  at  the  wrong  source. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimated  our 
normal  requirements  for  the  first  year  of  the 
war  at  $1,500,000,000,  our  war  expenditures 
at  $3,800,000,000,  a  total  of  $5,300,000,000. 
Existing  taxes  provided  $1,500,000,000  of 
this  amount.  The  House  emergency  war 
tax  measure  proposed  an  addition  of  $1,- 
800,000,000,  an  amount  which  the  Senate 
seems  to  desire  to  reduce  to  $1,500,000,000. 
The  total  on  what  we  may  call  the  taxation 
side,  therefore,  will  be  about  $3,000,000,000 
of  the  $5,300,000,000  requir^.  Through 
the  bond  channel  there  has  already  come 
$2,000,000,000  in  the  shape  of  the  Liberty 
Loan,  which  was  a  part  of  a  $7,000,000,000 
authorization  of  Congress.  For  this  dif¬ 
ference  of  $300,000,000  and  additional  ex¬ 
penditures  which  Mr.  McAdoo  has  already 
discussed  publicly  there  seems  promised  a 
further  bond  issue  of  at  least  $500,000,000, 
so  we  may  estimate  the  final  proportions  of 
loans  and  taxes  for  the  first  year  of  the  war 
at  $2,500,000,000  loans  and  $3,000,000,000 
taxes. 

This  places  taxes  at  1 20  per  cent,  of  loans 
as  against  52  per  cent,  in  Great  Britain’s 
first  year  of  war,  and  as  against  an  im¬ 
measurably  smaller  percentage  of  tax  rev¬ 
enue  in  the  first  year  of  the  Adams  diagram. 

Even  if  we  add  on  the  bond  side  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  issue  of  all  the  $3,000,000,000  of 
bonds  authorized  for  exchange  with  our 
allies,  the  taxation  revenue  will  still  form  55 
p>er  cent,  of  the  bond  revenue  for  the  year. 
We  are  far  within  the  safety  limits  estab¬ 


lished  by  Great  Britain  and  proposed  by 
Professor  Adams,  so  far  indeed  that  there  is 
raised  a  question  if  this  great  margin  may 
not  tend  to  dry  up  the  very  source  of  tax¬ 
ation  revenue. 

Both  House  and  Senate  have  proposed  a 
multitude  of  ta.xes,  and  have  overlooked  the 
two  great  plain  sources  of  revenue. 

They  have  so  arranged  their  schedules 
that  at  every  turn  the  man  and  woman  al¬ 
ready  staggering  under  high  prices  for  food, 
clothes,  and  the  various  essentials  of  life 
find  new  burdens  to  shoulder. 

Where  Great  Britain  imposes  taxes  on 
only  thirty  classifications  and  collects  sixty- 
seven  per  cent,  of  her  revenue  from  two — 
incomes  and  excess  war  profits — the  House 
bill  levies  on  hundreds  but  provides  for  less 
than  30  per  cent,  from  incomes  and  excess 
profits.  Less  than  7  per  cent.,  or  $200,- 
000,000,  is  set  against  excess  profits  com¬ 
pared  with  24  per  cent,  or  $699,600,000  in 
Great  Britain. 

We  are  a  people  strangely  patient  under 
imposition,  whether  of  taxation,  bad  public 
service,  or  bad  manners,  but  we  have  our 
limits.  Those  limits  may  be  reached  with 
a  shock  which  will  communicate  itself  to 
Washington,  if  while  brothers,  husbands, 
sons  die  like  flies  in  the  trenches  “out  there,” 
here  there  is  even  a  suspicion  that  some  one 
is  not  only  not  paying  his  share  of  the 
money  cost,  but  is  profiting  enormously  out 
of  these  deaths. 

And  the  pity  is  that  it  is  all  so  unnecessary. 

Whatever  the  present  tendencies  in  Con¬ 
gress,  it  is  at  least  reassuring  that  our  big¬ 
gest  men  of  finance,  and  institutions  of  fi¬ 
nance,  frankly  realize  the  situation  and  want 
it  remedied.  Mr.  Otto  Kahn,  of  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.,  has  preached  the  remedy.  Two 
of  the  greatest  banks  of  Wall  Street,  have 
circulated  Professor  Seligman’s  plea  for  the 
imposition  of  adequate  income  and  excess 
profit  taxes. 

You,  too,  must  do  your  bit  to  see  that  we 
start  and  maintain  right  the  financing  of 
this  great  war. 

If  you  will  keep  by  you  this  chart  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Adams,  and  these  three-year  records 
of  Great  Britain  for  comparison  from  time 
to  time  with  Washington’s  tax  proposals,  we 
for  our  part  shall  continue  as  best  we  may, 
to  gather  the  yearly  figures  together  and 
put  them  before  you. 
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BEHIND  THE  RED  CURTAINS 


Her  nervous  hands  missed  the  mark  and  sent  the  bullet  into  the  man’s  throat. 
The  audience  clapped.  They  thought  it  was  a  part  of  the  play.  But  behind  those  lowered 
curtains,  a  bigger  more  breathless  drama  was  going  on. 

Why  had  she  kept  the  secret  from  him?  He  had  misunderstood  everything.  Was  it  too  late  now 
to  show  him  what  he  in  his  blindness  had  never  seen? 

Read  this  story  of  stage  life  as  it  really  is  behind  the  scenes.  It  could  have  been  written  only  by 


O.  HENRY 


humor  oi  life,  he  outshines  all  others  in 
times  of  stresa,  because  he  comes  closest 
to  the  heart. 

With  swift,  sure  strokes  he  drives  his 
story  home  every  time.  N  ever  a  word  is 
wasted.  From  the  first  word  the  interest 
starts  and  you  are  carried  on  in  the  sure 
magic  of  his  vivid  sentences  to  a  climas  so 
unexpected  that  it  draws  you  up  sharply. 

England,  France-  all  irar-tom  Europe 
—is  reading  O.  Henry  to  remember  that 
human  nature  is  not  really  wicked  and 
depraved -that  life  may  be  glad  and  sweet. 

Now  that  America  has  gone  into  this 


neat  war  for  right  we.  too.  read  him  more 
than  ever.  He  must  be  clearer  to  us  than  to 
anyone  else,  for  he  is  writing  about  our  own 
people  and  the  country  we  love.  He  is  one 
of  us. 

They  are  showing  his  stories  in  motion 
pictures  all  over  the  United  States. 

Don’t  get  him  to  read  once.  You  will  read 
him  a  hundred  times  -  and  find  him  each  time 
as  fresh  and  unexpected  as  the  first.  And 
each  time  you  will  say.  “Why  do  I  love  him 
so  mudg"— and  neither  you  nor  anyone  else 
can  answer,  for  that  is  the  mystery  oi  O. 
HENRY — his  power  beyond  umtersuad ing. 

SEND  COUPON  NOW  ^ 

and  tbc  twoMtsof  booki,  ISTolumci,  wflt  fo  ^  i 
to  jrou  prompUy,  all  clurgnpfTpakl.  If  tliey  ^ 
are  not  beit  you  crer  read,  if  you  do  /■r¥|| 
not  read  them  and  reread  them.  «eiid  mr«i 

Umoi  back  at  o«r  Bat  aead  /  W  UTI 

cpuoon  today  aMi  cat  tba  low  prir«. 

Tbto  la  yoar  bat  chanea.  Doo’t  ^  adli^lncf 
del;nr  and  loao  k.  Sand  coucon  ^  New  To 


Across  the  dark  war  clouds  that  hover  over 
the  world  today,  there  is  one  ray  of  light  that 
cheers  and  heartens— it  is  O.  HENRY. 

England  is  reading  him  and  loving  him 
as  she  never  did  before.  France  is  turning 
to  him  to  lighten  her  sorrow.  He  is  the  su¬ 
preme  war>time  writer. 

We  of  America  have  known  him  and  loved 
him  for  years.  But  now  he  is  dearer  than 
ever.  He  has  stood  the  greatest  of  all  tests 
—he  is  the  writer  whom  we  love  best  of  all 
to  read,  and  have  near  us  in  tiroes  of  tragedy 
and  darkness. 

High-hearted,  knowing  the  pathos  and 

KIPLING  FREE 

Before  the  war  surted  Kipling  easily  held 
place  as  the  first  of  living  writers.  Now 
we  know  him  to  be  greater  than  ever.  For 
in  his  pages  is  the  venr  w^rit  of  war.  Not 
only  the  spirit  of  English  war,  but  the  spirit 
of  all  war  regardless  of  nation  or  fiag — the 
lust  of  fight,  the  grimness  of  death,  and  the 
beating  bean  of  courage. 


O.  HENRY 

IS  voluinss  biMnid  In  gr— w  silk  eloth  and 
C^.  Gold  tope;  illuotratod;  S74  eoapUi* 
■torlaa;  one  kwe  aoval. 

KIPLING 

S  volunMo;  ITS  atorlea  and  posma;  ana  lone 
novel;  rad  ailk  doth;  cold  lo^. 


PI  W  Alao  tbeS-vokuaai 

Ki^ific.  booMlaelof 
IT  I  keep  Um  books.  rwUI 

the  Kiplinc  aat  without  eb 
Othei  mmn  I  will,  within  tan 
racum  both  aata  at  year  aapai 
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EVERYBODYS 

EDUCATIONAL 

DIRECTORY 

Everybody’s  Magazine  will  be  glad  to  help,  if  you  need  help,  in  the  selection  of 
a  suitable  school  for  your  boy  or  girl.  In  writing,  please  state  your  wishes 
in  full,  and  address  Educational  Directory,  Everybody’s  Magazine,  New  York. 


New  York  Schools 


Russell  Sage  College 
of  Practical  Arts 

Founded  by  Mrs.  ■nasell  Sage  In  connection 
with  Emma  Willard  Scbool. 

Demcrted  for  the  vocational  and  profewional 
trainina  of  women.  Secretarial  Work,  Household 
Economics  and  Industrial  Arts,  Special  students 
admitted.  B.  S.  decree.  Address  Secretary. 

Russell  Suflc  College  si  Practical  Arts,  Trey,  New  York 

New  York,  Binghamton.  JSthyear— 

The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Girls  a(SSte”to 

Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Mount  Holyoke.  General  Course.  Special 
courses  for  High  School  graduates.  Music  and  Domestic  Saence. 
Exceptional  home  life.  J  Thb  Misses  Hyde 

Pnncipals  j  Virginia  Jones,  A.  B. 


THE  STONE  SCHOOL 

Comwall-on-Hudson,  Box  11,  New  York 
FIFTY-FIRST  YEAR 
A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open 
Country.  For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 

I  cwnrlnn  •  SO  mllen  from  New  York,  S  miles  from  West 
oq  ,  pf  ytorm  King  Mountain,  900 
feet  above  sea  level.  Healthful,  Invigorating,  unusually 
adapted  to  a  sane  and  simple  out-of-door  life. 

\OQrk  *  Pmpruatlon  for  College  or  Business  Life :  recent 
graduates  In  twelve  leading  colleges.  Each  boy 
studied  physically  and  mentally  to  Increase  Individual  effl- 
cleney.  Small  classes;  a  teacher  tor  every  six  boys. 
Athlsstir-a  •  'Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  for 
x-a  xiiic  under  suiiervlslon;  biking, 

woods  life:  swimming  pool. 

Vou  are  imntedto  come  and  tee  for  yourself . 
Catalogue  sent  on  a^^lUation. 

ALVAN  E.  DUERR,  Headmaster 


New  Yokk,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  Box  06. 

Repton  School 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  young  boys.  Course  of  study 
from  Primary  to  end  of  the  First  and  Second  years  of  College  Se¬ 
paratory  work.  Homelike  atmosphere.  Strict  individual  attention. 
Moderate  fees.  No  extras.  Adaress  Headmaster. 


IRVING 

1  SCHOOL  for  Boys 

25milcsfromN.Y.,inthebcautiful,historic**lrving”country.  8lst 
year.  26years  under  present  Headmaster.  New  site  and  buildings 
1904.  Prepares  for  ail  colleges  and  technical  schools.  Individual 
instruction.  Athletic  Field.  Swimming  Pool.  New  Gymnasium. 
Address  J.  M.  FURMAN,  A.  M..  He«dmMter.  Box  921 


ST.  JOHN’S  ‘SaSSS.’' 

Prepares  boys  for  college,  certincate  privileges. 
Every  modem  faculty  tor  beat  menud,  moral  and 
physical  training.  BpIeodIdly  equipped  buildings. 
Gymnasium  and  athletic  field.  Bympatbstlc  fac¬ 
ulty.  Military  dlaclpllne.  JUNIOR  HALL.asepar 
rate  school  for  boys  under  13.  For  catalog  addresa 
WIUIAII  AAimiT,  A.M.,  ft.  I.,  Pxis.,  Ochwh  w  Hviws.  ■■  T. 


MOHEGAN 


i  o  teacn  ooys  not  omy  to  tntnM  ana  to  enow,  but  to  do. 
38th  year.  With  an  average  of  only  8  boys  In  a  class,  teachers 
mve  individual  attention  to  the  development  of  each  boy. 
Thorough  preparation  for  College,  Technical  School  and  Busl- 
ness  crriificati  trivi/re's.  Beautiful  location  on  Mohegan  Lake 
In  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  Physical  culture,  athletics. 
Reference  aa  to  character  reqidred.  Rliistrated  booklet  on 
request.  A.  E.  LIHDEE,  A.  H.,  Priaetpal, 

Bex  89,  Mohegan  Lak.,  WMteb.*t«r  Ooruty,  R.  T. 


s  School  for  Girls 


A  country  school  in  the  Westchester  hills 
overlooking  the  Hudson,  forty  minutes  from 
New  York.  Graduate  end  preparatory  courses 
with  certificate  privilege  to  leadinR  colleges 
Catalogue  on  request.  Address 

MISS  C.  E.  MASON.  LL.M. 

Box  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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Distinctively  devoted  to 
and  recognised  as  the  Pio¬ 
neer  School  of  Personality 


^  School  of  Personality  for  Girls 

T  T  APPY  home  life  with  personal  attention  and  care.  Students 
A  1.  J.  inspired  by  wholesome  and  beautiful  ideals  of  efficient  woman* 

hood.  Hygiene  and  morals  observed  especially  for  health,  character 
Distinctively  devoted  to  and  initiative.  One  hundred  acres;  pine  groves  and  1000  feet  of  sea- 
and  recognized  as  the  Pio-  shore.  Climate  is  exceptionally  favorable  for  outdoor  life.  Horse- 

neer  School  of  Personality  back  riding,  gymnastics.  College  Preparatory,  French,  German  and 

Spanish  by  native  teachers.  Music,  Culture,  Domestic  Science, 
Handiwork,  Household  Arts,  Secretarial  and  other  courses  for  securing  Personality  Diplomas 
introductory  to  definite  service.  Experienced,  enthusiastic  instmctors.  Booklet. 

Rev.  Thomas  Bickford,  A.M.,  Miss  Faith  Bickford,  Prlns.,  Box  R,  Brewster,  Mass. 


Institute  of  HDusical 


FRANK  DAMROSCH.  Director 

A  well-eodowed  scbool.  Complete  Couraee  to  ell  branches  of  Mu¬ 
sical  Art.  Preparatory,  Regular  and  Post-graduate  Departments. 

October  15th,  1917,  to  June  1st,  1918. 
Prospectus  and  further  Information  furnished  on  application  to 

THE  aiOEXTAXT,  IM  Claremoat  Amss 


Ma.<»ACHusrrTS,  Worcester,  158  Institute  Road. 

Worcester  Domestic  Science  School  ^fr*Norma‘i 

ind  Home-making  courses.  Trains  for  teachers  of  cookery,  sewine, 
Btttrons,  dietitians,  housekeepers.  The  first  school  devoted  solely 
to  Normal  Domestic  Science  training.  Graduates  occupy  exceptional 
positions.  Opens  Sept.  18th.  1917.  Address  Mk;.  F.  A.  Wbthbrrd. 


NkwYork,  Manlius,  Box  J. 

Th^  Mnnliiifi  QrtiAAlfi  Beautiful  country  location.  ST. 

lae  jaaniius  ociioois 


rUUVio  JOHN’SSCHOOL-Collefeand 
Beneficial  Military  Training.  For  thirteen 


paratory.  Benencul  Military  Training.  For  thirteen 
W  U.  S.  Gov’t  as  **  Honor  Scnool/'  the  supreme  honor 
sRBECK  HALL— Separate  school  for  boys  from  8  to 


Business  Prei 
rears  ranked  1 
rranted.  VE 


Massachusbtts,  Boston,  5S5  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.) 

ChauncY  Hall  School 

Eiubliihea  1828.  Prepares  boys  exclusively  for  MASSACHU¬ 
SETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  and  other  scientific 
Khools.  Every  teacher  a  specialiit. 

Franklin  T.  Kurt,  Principal. 


The  Middlesex  College  oi 
Medicine  and  Surgery 

Prepare  for  a  successful  practice  after  the  War- 
Help  your  country  by  becoming  an  efficient 
doctor.  Thoro  four-year  course  in  all  branches 
of  medicine  and  surgery.  Address 

The  Secretary.  CMihrldae.  Mass. 


Nrw  York,  Yatet  Co.,  LakemonL  Box  403. 

QtarVew  ^minflnr  Beautiful  site  on  Seneca  Lake.  RmI 
Olaixey  ocminiuy  country,  pupils  have  room  and  air. 
Endowed.  For  both  sexes,  eleven  years  and  upward.  Prepares 
for  best  colleges  and  buainest.  Advanced  courses  in  Art  and 
Music.  N.  Y.  State  Regents  Standards.  Secure  rooms  early. 
Rates,  $255  to  $300.  Martvn  Sumhrrbblu  LL.  D.,  President 


Nrw  York,  Elmira. 

Vlmivo  PnllwM  1855-1917.  Nofvaectarian.  Oldest  American 
Jbimira  k/OllCKv  college  exclusively  for  women.  Five  courses 
leading  to  degree ;  arts,  science,  home  economics,  law  and  finance,  mu¬ 
sic.  Small  student  body,  large  faculty,  personal  attention.  Dormitory 
suites,  with  study  and  two  bedrooms.  For  catalogue  and  book  of  views, 
address  Registrar.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D^LL.U,  President._ 

Massachusrtts,  Boston,  4  Arlington  Street 

Miss  McClintock’s  School  for  Girls 


Miss  Mart  Law  McClintock.  Principal. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

BRADFORD.  MA8.9. 

115th  year  opens  .September  19th 
Thirty  miles  from  Boston,  In  the  beautiful  Merrlmae  y. 
Valley.  Extensive  grounds  and  modern  equipment.  ' 
CerUfleate  admits  to  Isadlng  collega.  General  course  of  i 
five  years'  and  two  years'  course  for  High  School  graduates. 
Address  Miss  LAURA  A.  KNOTT,  A.  M..  Principal.  -"T:: 


@A  S  C  A  D  I LLA 

Cascadilla  offers  a  thorough  scholastic 
training,  congenial  living  and  unsur¬ 
passed  opportunities  for  physical  de¬ 
velopment.  Beautiful  situation  near 
Cornell.  Small  classes.  Attendance 
limit  12S.  Prepares  for  all  colleges 
and  business  life.  Certificate  privilege. 
Athleticfield,  Recreation  building, Gym¬ 
nasium.  Navy  outfit  of  rowing  machines,  shells,  etc. 
Nearly  half  a  century  old.  Faculty  of  specialists. 
Terms  $715  to  $815.  Write  for  catalog. 

W.  D.  FUNUOUSER.  Ph.  D..  Pria..  Bm  114.  Ithaca.  New  Tart 


Eden 

On  -  th9  “Hudaon 
In  the  Highlands  Poughlfeepeie,  N.  Y. 
Boaidna  Sckocl  lor  CmIl  4  lodttB  bwHinm.  32 
,  acta.  Acadtwuc.  Fiauliiaa  aad  two-y«af  Cnltaiilr 
/  Coufto.  Mane,  Alt.  EJocuRoo.  Diiainlir  Socace. 
Social  tniniaa.  No  cMraacc  exanuBabcaa.  2  hoan 
fioB  New  Yolk  Ctv.  OM-of.<loa  life  and  foom. 
Riduf.  AddKa  for  iilualialed  bo^lcsa 
txA"  mcfWienfnf  ffifi  mafazfnr. 

Pradarle  Martta  Tawaaead,  DIraeSar 
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Massachusetts  Schools 


T 


Mount 

Ida 

School 


miles  from 
Boston 


Send  for  New  Year  Book 


FOR  GIRLS 


We  send  students  to  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith, 
Mt.  Holyoke,  Univs.  of  Mich.,  111.,  Cal.,  Minn., 
and  other  colleges  on  certificate.  Many  girls, 
however,  after  leaving  high  school  do  not 
wish  to  go  to  college.  But  often  they  desire 
advanced  work  in  a  new  environment  with  com¬ 
petent  instructors,  and  to  select  studies  best  meeting 
their  tastes  and  interests. 

We  offer  ju«t  the«e  opportunities.  Students  take  English 
or  Literature,  but  the  course  otherwise  is  elective.  All  sub¬ 
jects  count  for  diploma. 

Graduation  from  high  school  not  necessary  for  entrance. 
No  examination  required. 

Special  work  in  voice,  piano,  violin,  cello,  harp  and  pipe 
organ,  with  eminent  Boston  masters. 

A  finely  equipped  school.  New  building  (6  in  all)  with 
new  pipe  organ;  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 

Courses  in  Business  Management.  Send  for  special 
circular. 

All  outdoor  sports.  All  the  opportunities  of  Boston 
in  Music,  Art  and  historical  associations  are  freely  used. 
Domestic  Science,  Art,  Elocution. 

A  girl,  after  leaving  grammar  school,  can  begin  her 
studies  at  Mount  Ida  and  continue  them  until  she  has  an  edu¬ 
cation  equivalent  to  two  years  in  College,  taking  through 
her  whole  course  an  elective  program. 

There  are  some  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  water.  Students 
for  1917-18  are  being  accepted  in  the  order  of  their  applications. 

$sedsl  car  frsa  Ckkase  S«sl.  2C  far  CUcags  aaJ  WcUara  tirli. 


E.c.p.i.nal  ,tP.r.unUi..  gj  gj  ^  NEWTON,  MaSS. 


with  B  diUghtful  httm  lift. 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  Copley  Square. 

School  of  Expression  Co-ordlnation  oi  Mind,  Body,  Voic^. 
38th  year  opens  Oct.  4th.  Summer  Terms:  N.  Y.  University,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vermont,  Boston,  Asheville,  Chicago.  List  of  Dr.  Curry’s 
books  (recommended  by  educators)  and  “Expression”  free.  . 

S.  S.  Curry,  Ph.D.,  Litt.O.,  Resident 

Ma.ssachusbtts,  Cambridge, 

The  Saraent  School 

For  PhysicalEducation.  Established  1881.  Largest  teachers’ depart¬ 
ment  for  physical  education  in  the  world.  General  and  special 
courses  prepare  for  healthy  womanhood.  Address  for  booklet. 

Dr.  D.  a.  Sargent. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  779  Beacon  Street. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

29th  year.  New  building.  Courses  of  one,  two  and  three  years. 
Positions  for  graduates.  Similar  bourses  in  Medical  Gymnastics* 
and  Playgrounds.  Apply  to  The  Secretary. 

Massachusetts,  Ashburnham. 

Cushing  Academy 

A  school  worth  knowing.  $375.84(Mi.  Six-payment  plan. 

Send  for  catalog.  * 

H.  S.  Cowell,  A.  M.,  Pd.  D.,  Principal. 

MA.ssACHUSErTs,  Andover. 

Abbot  Academy 

A  School  for  Girls.  Founded  1828.  23  miles  from  Boston.  Gen¬ 
eral  course  with  Household  Science.  College  Preparation.  Address 
Miss  Bertha  Bailey,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Norton  (30  miles  from  Boston). 

Wheaton  CoUege  for  Women  Siiey™rw3e"X 

Massachusetts.  4-year  course.  A.  B.  degree.  Also  2-year  diploina 
course  without  degree.  Faculty  of  men  and  women.  2U  buildings. 
lUO  acres.  Endowment.  Catalog. 

Rev.  Samuel  V.  Cole,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

POWDER  POINT  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

DUXBURY.  MASS.  38  MILES  FROM  BOSTON 

Through  wise  guidance  your  boy’s  personality  and  character  are  brought  out. 
His  initiative  is  developed  because  he  thinks  out  questions  for  himself.  He 
will  respond  because  he  is  not  fitting  into  a  ready  made  plan. 

His  teachers  are  his  counsellors  and  his  courses  in  study  and  athletics  are 
governed  by  one  idea — the  effect  on  his  future  life.  Upper  and  lower  schools. 
Thorough  preparation  for  college  and  business,  illustrated  catalog. 

WALWN  K.  •KAKCC.  A.  M..  HaadiMstar  SB  MN«  CAESAN  HOAD 
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Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  Schools 


IMewLngland  , 

Conservatory 


George  W.  Chadwick 
Director 


OF  MUSIC 

Bostoii»  IVIass. 


Year  Opena 
September  20, 1917 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  EQUIPPED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


In  the  Music  Center  of  America 
It  affords  pupils  the  opportuni^,  environment 
and  atmosphere  essentm  to  a  finished  musical 
education. 

Complete  Equipment 
The  largest  Conservatory  Building  in  the  world  ; 
has  its  own  auditorium  and  fourteen  pipe  organs. 
Evetyfadlity  for  the  teaching  of  musk. 
Dormitories  for  women  students. 

Curriculum 

Courses  in  evety  branch  of  Music,  applied  and 
theoretical. 

Owing  to  the  Practical  Training 
In  our  Normal  Department,  graduates  are  much 
in  demand  as  teachers. 


The  Free  Privileges 

Of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  opportun¬ 
ities  of  ensemble  praetke  and  appearing  before 
audiences,  and  the  daily  assodatiotu  are  invaluable 
advantages  to  the  musk  student. 

A  Complete  Orchestra 
Offers  advanced  pupils  in  voice,  piano,  organ 
and  violin  experience  in  rehearsal  and  publk  a|> 
pearance  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  training  for  the  ooncert  stage. 

Dramatic  Department 

Practical  training  in  acting,  wid>  publk  presen¬ 
tations. 


Addreee  Ralph  L.  Flaadais,  Ganaral  Maaaxar 


New  Jbesev,  New  Brunswick,  Box  136. 

The  Rutgers  Preparatory  School  for  Boys 

lS2nd  year.  New  cottage  dormitories.  Healthful  countryside 
location.  All  college  preiaratory  courses,  music,  athletics,  under 
■en  teachers.  Military  training.  Younger  boys  in  separate  junior 
school.  t6S0.  Send  for  catalogue.  W,  P.  K.bli.v,  Headmaster. 


New  Jeesby,  Orange. 

Miss  Beard’s  School  for  Girls 

A  country  school,  13  miles  from  New  York.  College  preparatory, 
special  courses.  Music,  Art,  Domestk  Arts  and  Science.  Supervisca 
physical  work  in  gymnasium  and  field.  Catalog  on  request. 

Address  Miss  Li'cib  C.  Bbabo. 


Kingslevt 

School  for  Boys 

College  Preparatory.  Location  of  unusual  healthfulnew,  Z2  miles 
from  New  York  City,  in  the  New  Jersey  Hills.  Boys  are  taught  how 
to  study.  New  school  building  with  completely  equipped  labora¬ 
tories  and  recreation  room.  Large  athletic  field.  Separate  resi¬ 
dence  for  younger  boys  with  teaming  and  personal  care  adapted 
to  their  needs.  Military  drill.  For  illustrated  catalog  address 
J.  R.  CAMPBELL.  M.  A..  Boa  T.  Essex  Falla.  N.  J. 


WORCESTER  ACADEMY 


FOUNDED  1S34 


BY  MEANS  OF  AN  EFFICIENT  FACULTY  OF  20  EXPERIENCED  MEN.  A  WELL 
NIGH  COMPLETE  MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  PLAYING 
FIELDS.  AND  A  DEMOCRATIC  SPIRIT  CULTIVATED  THROUGH  NEARLY 
THREE  GENERATIONS,  WORCESTER  ACADEMY  REALLY  EDUCATES  BOYS. 

gXRD  rOK  TRl  OATALOa 

D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE.  LL.  D..  Prin..  101  Provideaca  SL.  Worcastar.  Maas. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  Schools 


Pennsylvania,  Del.  Co.,  Concordville,  Box  34. 
UTanlAwAAtfl  wakes  up  boys  to  duties  of  life  Near  Phila* 
jnapiCWUUU  (ielphia.  55th  year.  Junior  department,  where 
boys  receive  real  care  at  moderate  rates.  Limited  to  40.  College 
or  business.  Small  classes.  Masters  experienced  men.  Mani^ 
training.  Summer  Outing  booklet  on  request 

J.  C.  Shoeilidgb,  a.  B.,  Harvard,  Prin. 


Lasell  offers  regular,  college- pre¬ 
paratory  and  special  courses,  music, 
art  and  elocution. 

It  gives  exceptional  training  in  all 
phases*  of  home  economics,  includ¬ 
ing  food  values,  marketing,  cooking, 
the  art  of  entertaining,  house  fur¬ 
nishing  and  management,  sewing, 
dressmaking  and  millinery. 

G.  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.  D., 
Aubumdale,  Massachuse 


The  location  of  the  school,  surround¬ 
ed  by  places  of  historic  interest  and 
near  Boston  with  its  many  advan¬ 
tages,  its  music  and  art,  gives  unusual 
opportunity  for  general  culture. 

Twenty  acres,  thirteen  buildings, 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool.  Ten¬ 
nis,  boating,  basketball,  horseback 
riding,  field  hockey,  skating. 
Principal,  114  Woodland  Road, 
ts.  Ten  miles  from  Boston 


LASELL 


Seminary 

For  Young  Women 


iiBsiiip 


A  ft  tsiablisked  cultural 
and  practical  school  for 
foun^  women.  Faculty 
built  by  Jii't  years  ^ 
selection.  Many gradu^ 
ates  occu^  positions  cf 
respOHsiotlity, 


fieechwood- 

Jmkintown,  Pa.  {mubarh  of  Phila. ) 

AIMH  todtocovn'  and  deveiop  tbe  Individual  aptitudes  of 
students;  and  provides  depanments  to  develop  tbe 
rultured  woman  who  Is  able  to  meet  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  life.  CoHeae  Depwtments,  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Art,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Expression.  Domestic  Hclence  and 
Arts,  Secretaryship,  Normal  Gymnastics.  Normal  Kinder¬ 
garten,  College  Preparatory.  Lane  faculty.  Hwlmming 
IV)ol,  Athletic  Field.  Moderate  terms.  Address 
M.  H.  KEA8EK,  Ph.  D.,  Prssldsst.  Box  403.  Jonklatowii,  Pa. 


SCHOOL 

A  School  of  Qaiet  Refinement 
Unfailing  courtesy  and  a  fine 
spirit  of  fairness  and  gendeman- 
liness  are  school  traditions  at  St. 
Luke’s.  Fine  preparation  for  col¬ 
lege  or  business.  Ever  present  and 
always  helpful  are  the  Masters- 
kindly,  cultured  men  'whose  specialty 
is  boys.  Special  Junior  Depart¬ 
ment,  too.  For  bc^let  and  cata¬ 
log,  please  address 


CHARLES  HENRY  STROUT.M.A., 
WATHt-on  fAt  Matn  Line— TENNA. 


.indly  mention  Everybody’s  Magatine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


BRYN  M/WR.PENNA. 

situated  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia,  will 
occupy  its  handsome  new  Colonial,  stone  build¬ 
ing  early  in  September. 

Reeervations  should  be  made  early.  Every 
up-to-date  facility  is  embodied  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  building.  Fire-proof  tower, 
commodious  studios,  sun  parlors,  music  and 
reception  halls,  elegantly  fitted  bedrooms,  and 
completely  equipped  gymnasium.  Large 
grounds,  hockey,  tennis,  basketball,  riding,  etc. 
For  Girls  wanting  collogo  preparation  a  thorough 
course  is  offered. 

For  Girls  not  going  to  college  the  school  offers  special 
opportunities  to  pursue  studies  suited  to  their  tastes 
and  needs. 

For  Girle  deeiring  to  specialise  in  Mueic  or  Art  there 
are  well  known  artists  from  New  York  and  Philad<-lphia 
as  instructors  for  Piano.  Singing.  Violin,  Violoncello, 
Harp.  Painting  and  Drawing.  Catalog  on  request. 

Hn.  EDITH  HATCHER  HARCUM,  B.  L  (PM  si  Lmchctiiky) 
H*s4  of  the  School 

BRYN  MAWR.  PA. 
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ERKIOMRN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


^  W  -..  >> 


.  'V 

■■■K 


Vi  in 


"‘The  School  with  an  Unturpaeeed  Record  for  Scholar»hip.“ 

Record.  750  studonts  prepared  for  100  colleKes  in  21  years.  Stf^o  of  our  students  Honor  Men  and  College  Leaders 
at  Harvard.  Yale.  Princeton.  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Lafayette.  Lehigh  and  Penn  State.  Higher  percentage  of 
Honor  Men  and  Prize  Winners,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Men  and  University  Debaters  at  Princeton  than  any  other  school. 

Advamtagea.  In  beautiful  Perkiomen  Valley.  40  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Thorough  instruction  in  small  groups 
by  Competent  Teachers.  Personal  care,  resident  nurse.  Music.  Oratory.  Business.  Agriculture.  Gymnasium  and 
20  acre  campus.  All  athletics.  Delightful  home  life.  Wholesome  religious  influences.  Development  of  character 
and  Training  for  Service  the  highest  aim.  Not  conducted  for  profit— moderate  rates.  Separate  Jaalor  School- 
complete  equipment.  For  illustrated  catalog,  address 

The  PrbMsIpal.  OSCAR  S.  KRIEBEL.  D.D..  Box  102.  PexBSbwg.  Pa. 


HAL 


BrMc*ta>.  *.  (near  Phllm.) 
Far  Slrls.  Number  limited.  Indlvli^ 
ual  Instruction.  Home  life,  out¬ 
door  life.  ttupervised  athletics.  Cer- 
tlflcate  prlvUegea.  Special  Ftnlahlnc 
Courae.  Languages.  Music  directed 
by  Frederick  Masson.  Domestic  Set- 
enoe  Course  with  rertlflcate. 

Mill  and  Miss  ri 


The  Birmingham  School 


1 


Rhode  Island,  Providence. 

Mospc  Ttrown  ^hnol  Upper  School-Unique  record  lor 
jnoses  crown  acnooi  entrance  preparation  and  for  sue- 
cess  of  graduates  in  college.  Studio,  manual  training,  athletics,  gym¬ 
nasium,  swimming  pooL  Lower  &hool  —  Special  home  care  and 
training  of  younger  boys.  Graded  classes.  Outdoor  srcrts.  Catalog. 

Seth  K.  Giffoed.  Ph.  D.,  PrincipaL 


Connecticut,  Bridgeport,  189  West  Ave. 

Conn.  Froebel  Normal  Kindergarten  Primary 
Training  School 

Extensive  facilities  for  thorou^  work.  State  certificate.  IMtiO  covert 
board  and  tuition.  19th  year.  Bi^klets.  Address  Mary  C.  MiLts,  Prin. 


FOR  GIRLS 


Founded 

1853 


Healthful,  invig¬ 
orating  location 
amid  picturesque 
surrounding!. 
School  park  land 
of  IflO  acres.  Six 
„  .......  modern,  home- 

The  Mountain  School”  like  buildings  lor 

90  girls  and  14  teachers.  Thorough  college  preparation 
and  courses  for  girls  not  going  to  college.  M  usic.  danc¬ 
ing,  practical  domestic  science  and  athletic  training. 
New  glo.OOO  bundinf  whh  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  sleeping 
POfeh.  On  Main  Line  Penna.  R.  R.  Write  lor  Ulustiated  catalogue. 

ALVAN  R.  GREK.  Prm..  P.  S.  BOULTON.  A  R..  Hmdmaalnr 
_ _  Bni  It2.  Rwminghnm.  Pa. 


-BORDENTOWN— 

MIUTARY  INSTITUTE 

BORDENTOWN.  N.  J. 

PURPOSE:  The  individual  development  of  a  boy*t  char¬ 
acter  and  echolarship  for  the  work  of  the  world  in  colleffeg 
•cienttnc  school  or  business. 

FACULTY:  A  Urire.  sympathetic  and  efficient  body  of  in¬ 
structors.  J2  years’  experience. 

INSTRUCTION  r  Small  classes,  individual  attention.  Each 
boy  IS  taught  how  to  study. 

location  I  Healthful  location  on  the  Delaware  River, 
seven  miles  from  Trenton,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
KHOOL  UFEt  Hich  standard  of  social  and  moral  student 
life.  Supervised  athletics,  wholesome  food,  carefultv  rev^ilated 
uily  profram  of  work  and  recreation  and  drill  produce  sound 
bodies,  capable  minds  and  cheerful  dispositions. 

p _ . _ i  R«.T.H.UNDOH.A.R..O.D..PriKipEl 

<  Cal.  T.  D.  UNOON.  f.— .alsM 


.  asQc 


The  Peddie  boy 
is  educated — not 
merely  instructed 

The  endowment  of  Peddie  Institute  enables  it  to  of¬ 
fer,  at  moderate  rates,  all  the  advantages  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  more  expensive  schools.  The  achievements 
of  Peddie  graduates  in  scholarship  and  athletics  at 
their  colleges  are  significani  of  the  value  of  its  train¬ 
ing — a  training  that  is  conspicuously  successful  in 
developing  strength  of  character  and  personality.  All 
colleges  admitting  on  certificair  accept  Peddie  Institute 
graduates  without  examination. 

•Ml  pupils  are  taught  music  and  public  speaking, 
without  extra  charge.  Physical  culture  and  athletic 
training  are  part  of  the  school  regime  and  a  HVacre 
campus,  lake,  swimming  pool,  diamond,  gridiron  and 
gymnasium  provide  exceptional  facilities.  Military 
Drill.  Summer  camp.  Peddie  is  9  miles  Irom  Prince 
ton.  on  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  between 
Pbila.  and  N.  Y.  Lower  school  lor  boys  from  It  to  14 
years.  .52nd  year  opens  Sept.  2Sth.  '17.  For  bookh-ts 
and  catalog,  address 

ROGER  W.  SWETLAND.  LL.  D..  Headmaster 
Box  SH,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’t  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Connectieut  and  Rhode  Island  Schools 


XUM 


Founded  1850 

A  school  for  girls  occupying  an  estate  on 
the  summit  of  Rydal  Hills,  25  minutes 
from  Phila.  Illustrated  booklet  describing 
new  building  will  be  mailed  on  request. 
MISS  ABBY  A.  SUTHERLAND.  Piincipd 
Moiugonifry  County,  Pa. 


Netzareth  Hedl 

Military  Academy 


Your  boy  at  Nazareth  Hall  will  always  be  sur> 
rounded  with  the  kind  of  activities  that  naturally 
produce  in  him  brain  and  brawn.  Boys  are  always 
under  the  guidance  of  their  instructors.  Nazareth 


value  ^  oi^dience.  Lo^ed  high  above  the  sea, 
between  the  South  and  Blue  Mountains.  Con> 
veniently  situated  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 
Prepares  for  college,  business.  West  Pmnt  or 
Annapolis.  Senior,  Intermediate  and  junior  de> 
partments.  Moderate  rates.  Nonsectarian.  Come 
and  visit  Nazareth  Hall. 

The  Adiutant,  Nazareth,  Pa. 


men  are  always  in  demand.  Tbs  Bliss  Klsctricsl 
School,  with  hs  well  equipped  shops  and  laboratories. 
Is  peculiarly  qualified  to  give  a  condensed  coarse  in  Electrical 


Pennsylvania,  FactoryviPc,  Box  A. 

Keystone  Academy 

northern  Pennsylvania.  20  acres.  Prepares  for  colleges  and  busing. 
All  athletics.  Wholesome  environment — no  saloons  or  factories. 
Separate  Junior  School.  Rates,  $340.  Catalogue. 

H.  F.  Thomas,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


District  OF  C0LU.MBIA,  Washington. 

National  School  Domestic  Art  and  Science  " ‘^p  ” 

hensive  two  and  three  year  courses  in  cultural  and  practical  subjects, 
including  Language,  Literature,  Music  and  Art.  New  fireproof  model* 
home  Dormitories  witli supervised  practice  in  household  management. 
Eleven-acrecampus.  Faculty  of  32  specialists.  Catalogue  G  on  request 


Engineering 

Fvery  «letatl  Uught.  Actual  construction,  installa* 
tion.  testing.  Course,  with  diploma,  complete 

In  One  Year 

23  years*  reputation,  with  over  2000  young  men 
trained.  2Sth  year  opens  Septemlier  26ch.  Send 
tor  new  catalogue. 

120TAKOMA  AVE.,  WASHIMQTON,  D.  C. 


Wilson-Greene  School  of  Music 

2(01-47  CMiacctIral  A«c..  Wathliifliofi.  D.  C. 

Endorsed  by  the  world's  Rreatest  musicians  and  in 
cbarRe  of  the  recognized  musical  leaders  of  Washing 
ton.  Voice,  piano,  violin,  harmony,  grand  opera,  Ian 
guages.  classic  dancing,  accompanying.  Frequent  con 
certs  by  world-renowned  artists.  Inquiries  solicited 
from  students  with  best  social  and  financial  references, 
raos.  EVANS  CREENE.  Mrs.  WILSON-MEENE.  Principals 


WYOMING  SEMINARY 

ACO  EDUC.4TION.AL  school  where  boys  and  girls 
get  a  proper  vision  of  the  highest  purposes  in  life. 
They  start  life  with  proper  respect  toward  the  opposite 
sex.  Exceptional  teachers  make  these  ideals  possible. 
S'parate  dormitories.  College  Preparation  with  un¬ 
usually  strong  instruction  in  Literary,  Scientific  and 
English  Courses.  Business.  Music,  Art,  Oratory  and 
Domestic  Science.  Modern  buildings,  gvmnasium  and 
atlik'tic  field.  Endowed— low  rates.  Catalog. 

L.  L.  SPRAGUE.  D.D..  Pres.  Kingston.  Pa. 


ention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Martha  Washington  Seminary 


PAUL  INSTITUTE 


Dist.  or  Columbia,  Watluniton,  Mintwood  PI.  and  19th  St. 

Bristol  School 

Elective,  Preparatory,  Academic  and  two  years’  Collegiate  Courses. 
Diploma  Course  in  Music.  Separate  FreiKh  Residence.  Capital 
advanuges.  Athletics. 

Mlss  Alicb  a.  Bristol,  Principal. 


District  or  Columbia,  Washington.  Ull  Eighteenth  Street. 
C'nlnnial  for  Girls.  Exceptional  advantages  fur  study 

VA)10niai  dcnool  Jn  National  Capitol  to  those  whose  plan 
to  stu^  in  Europe  has  been  delayed.  College  preparation.  Musk, 
Art,  Travel,  5>ecretarial.  Special  Courses  for  High  School  and 
Seminary  graduates.  Languages.  Athletics.  Catalog. 

Miss  Charlottr  Crittbndrn  Evbrrtt,  PrincipaL 


Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Virginia  Schools 


National  ParkSeminary 

In  Waahinfton,  D.  C,,  Suburbs 

James  E.  Ament.  LL.D..  Prasidant 

The  definite  object  of  the  Seminary  is  to  offer  a  con¬ 
densed  college  course  for  graduates  of  high  and  preparatory 
schools.  The  formal  courses  of  study  are  supplemented 
by  complete  departments  of  music,  art,  home  economics 
and  flonculture. 

Specialists  in  Music.  Art.  Elocution.  Domestic  Science.  Floriculture, 
Arts  and  Crafts.  &'cretarial  branches.  Library  Methods  and  Business  Law. 
Modern  gymnasium  and  outdoor  sports. 

Democracy  of  life  and  individual  development.  An  illustrated  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared  catalog,  setting  forth  the  purpose'  and  ideals  of  the  Seminary, 
will  be  mailed  upon  request.  Address 

REGISTRAR.  NATIONAL  PARK  SEMINARY 
Box  153,  Forest  Glen,  Maryland 


2107  S  STREET 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Mrs.  Nanette  B.  Paul  LL.B.,  President 

Author  of  "Psul's  ParlUBioBtBry  Law”  aag"Tbo  Hoart  at  Blackotoaa” 
A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Gitit.  Regular  High  School  and 
College  Preparatory  Courses.  Special  Certihcale  Couroea :  The 
Art*,  Journalism.  Short-Story  Writing,  Kindergarten.  Normal 
Training,  Domestic  Science.  BusineuCourse,  Parliamentary  Law. 


R4ND0LPH-MAC0N  ACADEMY 

For  Boya,  Bedford,  Va. 

Often  prompt  and  thorough  preparation  for  rolfege.  selenttfte 
school  or  business  life.  The  liberal  endowment  of  the 
Randolph-Macon  System,  of  whirh  this  school  Is  a  branch, 
permits  of  unusually  low  term*.  S3no  coven  all  charges  tor 
the  ochool  year.  No  extras.  Randolph-Macon  boys  succeed 
— 52S  graduates  of  this  school  have  received  full  college  de¬ 
grees  or  entered  profenstons  In  the  past  20  yean.  For  cata¬ 
logue  and  turthcr  Information,  address 

K.  KL'MTKR  SMITH.  Pr1nHp;il 


For  Young  Women.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Located  In  the  Bnmt  resMentlal  section  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capital,  ovcriookint  Dupont  Ctrcle.  Dellghl- 
tul  school  file  combined  with  Washington  advan¬ 
tages.  Two  ymtrs'  coume  for  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates.  General  and  special  csMirses.  Department  of 
Domestic  Science  and  Household  Arts.  Musk. 
Elocutloo.  Art  and  Modem  Languages,  (tutdoor 
Sports.  Slght-aecUig  each  week .  tdUO  a  year  upward. 

Edward  W.  Tksatpsoa,  Prla.,  Iddl  Caaasetleat  Avsaas 


Prepares  for  Any  College 

including  U.  S.  Naval  and  Military  .Academies.  In 
the  center  of  broadest  education.  Faculty,  equip¬ 
ment  and  methods  which  make  capable  boys  eligible 
for  entrance  anywhere. 


The  army  and  NAVY 
preparatory  scHoni 


dlOS  Caaasetleat  Av*  (Sabarbai 
W.k.sHINtiTtlN.  I>.  V. 

Six  new.  substantial.  ImpresMve  buildings,  CBpeeially  de¬ 
signed,  heated  and  ventUated.  Cottage  ptas— buys  and 
masters  Uve  together.  Splendid  gymnasium  and  athleile 
Odd.  Baseball,  football,  basketball  and  track  teams  di¬ 
rected  by  competent  coach.  Many  other  Inducements. 
Write  tor  complete,  Uliistrated  catalog  of  cither  College 
Preparatory  or  U.  S.  Academy  Preparatory  Course. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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THE  TOME  SCHOOL 


An  Endowed  Preparatory  School 

*  I  X  is'reqiSred  to  take  nome 
ruNB^lfllwMak  exercise— that  he 

ma}'  develop  vreat^  s^t* 

TherelsDoendof  equip- 

- SHSSU  seven  athletic  fields,  ttynn 

— ,,,  —  ,  naslum.  12  tennis  courts, 

f  1  t^hole  golf  course,  outdoes 

^gr^M  handbatl.mllftarydrlll.etc. 

Inaddltlontotheregular 
college  courses.  Tome 
i  offers  thoroughgoing  prep* 

aratlon  for  the  great  engl* 
Peering  schools.  Boys  with 
a  mechanical  turn  of  mind 
will  find  the  extensive 

- j - 1  shops  and  laboratories  a 

decided  help  In  the  s^ec* 
lion  of  the  right  career. 

/or 

/toys 

Tuition  S750.  Catalog 
Thomas  ft.  Baker.  Ph.D. 
■  PORT  DEPOSIT,  MD. 


Naw  Mrxico,  Roswell,  Box  D.  * 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute  » 

A  state-owned  school,  located  in  a  hich,  dry  climate.  For  infor¬ 
mation,  address  | 

CoutNiL  Jas.  Willson,  Superintendent  ^ 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 

Chevy  Chase  School 

womanhood.  Washington’s  finest  and  healthiest  suburb.  .Social 
and  civic  advantaces  of  the  national  capital  combined  with  a  thor- 
ouKhly  modem  eaucadon.  Catalog  on  request. 

Frederic  Ernest  Farrington,  Ph.  D.,  Headmaster. 


Georgia,  Gainesville,  Bos  C. 

Brenau  College-Conservatory 

Non*SecUrian.  Highest  altitude  of  any  college  for  women  east  of 
the  Mississippi:  largest  number  regular  college  students  any  collegi 
for  women  in  Georgia.  Music  and  oratory  unsurpassed.  For 


isss-Maryland  College  for  Women-i*!? 


COTTEBCS 

ABTARTAOlfi 

Colltgs  Frspnntery 

63  Years'  Hlstor>* 

CeUec* 

fttronc  Faculty 

B.  A. 

Girls  from  32  States 

B.  L. 

10  miles  from  Baltimore 

Dewestle  SciMce 

500*foot  eie\’ation 

R.  S. 

Near  Washington 

Teacher’s  Certificate 

Fireproof  Buildings 

Mnsle 

ftwlmmlng  Pool 

B.  Mus. 

Private  Baths 

Teacher’s  Certificate 

Set  Bowls 

Ixprsssloa 

Non*ftectarlaD 

B.  O. 

Ideal  slse 

Teacher’s  Certificate 

Personal  care 

Address  Bex  0,  LathenrlUe,  ltd. 

HOOD 

YounS  Women 


COLLEGE 
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Atuwmut  Mall.  Ttf  Mmtn  ButUint 

Standard  A.  B  and  B.  S.  courses.  Abo 
Music.  Art.  Ext^esaion  and  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Accredited  course  in  PedagORy. 
Separate  Preparatory  with  certificate 
relations.  New  buildings  on  45-acre 
suburban  site  Our  own  garden  and 
dairy.  Terms,  $350  to  $400.  Box  E. 
JOSEPH  H.  APPLE.  LL.  D..  PrMidrm  I 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  : 


Sverybody’s  31apazine  ^  •°  ^''Pv 

'  o  you  need  help,  in  the 

selection  of  a  suitable  school  for  your  boy  or  girl.  In 
writing,  plea^  state  your  wishes  in  full,  and  address 
Educational  Directory,  ^ocrybody’t  ^(Cagazine,  New  York. 
Virginia,  Woodstock. 

The  Massanutten  Academy  E:;r^th 

ing.  Healthful  location,  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley.  lUb  miles 
from  Washington.  Prepares  for  college  and  business  Musk, 
athletics.  New  $2S,(Mib  Dining  Hall  and l>ormitory.  Limited  to  Kki 
boys.  $350.  Address  Howard  J.  Brnchorp,  A.M.,  Headmaster. 


Educate  Your 
Child  in  Your 
Own  Home 


The  mother  is  the  natural  teacher 
of  her  children.  She  knows  their 
peculiarities,  their  tempera¬ 
ments.  their  weaknesses,  but  un¬ 
trained  as  a  teacher,  the  time  comet 
when  she  feels  her  inability  alone  to 
proceed  further  with  their  education. 
Possibly  not  within  reach  of  a  really 
efiScient  school,  she  reluctantly  gives  them  up  to  be  taught 
with  other  children. 

Now.  there  has  grown  up  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  in  conni-c- 
tion  with  a  great  private  day  schotil.  a  Home  Instruction  De¬ 
partment.  the  high  object  and  purpose  of  which  is  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  children  from  four  to  twelve  years  ol  agi-.  entirely  in 
their  own  homes  and  yet  according  to  tiu’  best  modern  methods 
and  under  the  guidance  and  supi'rvision  of  educational  ex- 
ptTts.  who  are  specialists  in  elementary  education. 

The  school  was  established  in  l>ff7,  and  now  has  pupils  in 
every  stale  of  the  Union  and  22  foreign  countries. 

One  mother  writes:  The  system  seems  to  mo  almost  magi¬ 
cal  in  its  results.”  .\n- 
other.  previously  p<-r- 
plexed  by  educational 
problems,  voices  her 
relief  in  these  words: 

"A  real  Godsend.” 

A  booklet  outlining  the 
plan  and  courses  of  in¬ 
struction  will  bo  sent 
on  request. 

Address  Calsert  School. 

Inc.  V.  H.  HUIyer.  A.  I. 

(Harvard  I .  Headmaster. 

S  West  CluM  Street. 

taltimore.  Hd.  — 

Maryland.  St.  Mary’s  Co.,  Charlotte  Hall. 

Charlotte  Hall  School 

Founded  1774.  A  well*esubliHhed  Military  Academy,  in  proximity 
to  Raltimore  and  Washington.  Estate  of  325  acres.  Healthful  location. 
Safe  home  for  bo)*s.  Business  and  classkal  courses.  Moderate  term 
Address  the  Principal. 
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Washington,  D.  C.,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia  and  N,  Mexico  Schools 
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EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


Virginia  and  Maryland  Schools 


STAUNTON 

Military  Academy  / 

An  Ideal  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys  I .  -  ^ 

375  Boys  from  45  States  last  session.  Largest  I 
Private  Academy  in  the  East.  Boys  from  l|;  _ 

10  to  20  years  old  prepared  for  the  Uni-  If  '  ' 
versifies.  Government  Academies,  or  Business.  V 

1,600  feet  above  sea-level;  pure,  dry,  bracing  moun- 
tain  air  of  the  famous,  proverbially  healthful  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Pure  mineral  spring 
waters.  High  moral  tone.  Parental  discipline.  Military 
training  develops  obedience,  health,  manly  carriage.  Fine, 
shady  lawns,  expensively  equipped  gymnasium,  swimming 
|X>ol  and  athletic  park.  All  manly  sports  encouraged.  Daily 
drills  and  exercises  in  open  air.  Boys  from  homes  of  culture  ^ 
and  refinement  only  desired.  Personal,  individual  instruction  by 
our  tutorial  system.  Standards  and  traditions  high.  Academy 
fifty-seven  years  old.  New  $200,000  barracks,  full  equipment, 
absolutely  fire-proof.  Charges  $400.  Handsome  catalogue  free.  Address 
COLONEL  WM.  G.  KABLE,  Ph.  D.,  Principal.  SUunton,  Va. 


Notre  Dame 

of  Maryland 
A  College  for  Women 


Fishburne  Military  School 

WAYNESBOKO.  VA. 

year  will  open  in  its  new  $60,000  fireproof  building. 
Complete  modem  equipment,  splendid  campus,  beauti¬ 
ful  location  near  Blue  RidKe  Mountains  Altitude  1300 
feet  A  home- like  school  with  hiah  standards  of 
scholarship  and  morals.  Classes  are  kept  small  so 
each  boy  may  receive  individual  attention— one  teacher 
to  each  10  cislets.  Annual  Spring  encampment.  Rate 
I37S.OO.  Send  for  catalog. 

_ Baf.  BOKAN  1.  n)DClNS.  rrhKlpal.  Bsi  MS 
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EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina  Schools 


Virginia,  Winchester.  ^ 

Fort  Loudoun  Seminary  ! 

in  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley.  Literary  and  Business  Coursrt. 
Special  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Languages.  Gymnasium  and  all 
outdoor  exercises.  Opens  ^pt.  20th.  Terms  For  catalogue,  | 

address  Miss  Katiibrinb  R.  Glass,  Pres. 


Virginia,  Petersburg,  2r)9  College  Place. 

^iithArn  PaIIacta  X^*nior  College  and  Finishing  Courses. 
OUUUlCia  UUiiCge  Girls  and  Women.  55th year.  |4^iC>,  no  ex¬ 
tras.  Social  Training.  Two-year  Courses  for  High  School  Graduates. 
Preparatory  and  Finishing  Courses.  Music.Art.Expression, Domestic 
Science, Tennis,  Basketball;  Gymnasium.  Students  from  many  states* 
Ideal  climate.  Non-sectanan.  Arthur  Kylb  Davis  A.  M. 


Virginia,  Chatham,  Box  1. 

The  Chatham  Episcopal  Institute  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  5k:ience,  Expression. 
Athletics.  Gymnasium.  Terms  moderate.  Catalogue  and  views. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  May  Willis,  B.  P.,  Prin. 
Rev.  C.  O.  Prudbn,  Rector, 


Porter  Military  Academy 

Established  1867.  national  school.  206  bovs  enrolled  from  18 
states  and  lour  foreign  countries  this  year.  .'Vn  unusual  junction 
of  highest  scholastic  preparation  with  strontrest  incentives  to 
Christian  manhood.  Collece  or  busin<-ss  training.  Boys  are 
developed  through  intimate  tutoring  system.  Military  lienee 
taught  by  U.  S.  Army  Officer.  Gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 
All  sports  out  of  doors  year  around.  Unusually  liberal  terms. 
A  broader  preparation  than  the  public  school  can  give.  Catalog. 

REV.  WALTER  MITCHELL,  D.  D.,  Rector 
Bos  B  Charleston.  S.  C. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


ViKGiNiA,  Staunton. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary 

In  the  beautiful  and  historic  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsur¬ 
passed  climate,  modem  equmment.  Students  from  30  states. 
Courses;  Collegiate  (3  years),  ft-eparatoi^  (4  years),  with  certificate 
privileges.  Music,  Art  and  Domestic  Science.  Catalog. 

Virginia,  Chatham. 

Chatham  Boys  School 

“Making  men  and  not  money.”  All  advantages.  Lower  rate 
than  that  offered  by  any  other  boys’  school  in  Virginia.  Catalog. 

T.  Ryland  Sanford,  President. 


Enrollment  limited  to  200.  Boys  from  22  states 
last  session.  Forty-two  years  of  successful 
work  in  developing  self-reliant,  manly  boys, 
physically  and  intellectually  sound.  Rates  $400. 
For  catalog,  address 


THOMAS  J.  ROLLER  and  CHAS.  S.  ROLLER,  Jr.. 
Principals,  Fort  Defiance,  Virginia 


U  ! 
in  m 


(ROLLER’S  SCHOOL) 


A  school  with  a  country  location  in  the  famous 
Valley  of  Virginia,  having  the  highest  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  and 
other  Universities.  The  best  equipped  aca¬ 
demic  building  in  the  State.  Steam  heat  and 
electric  lights.  Gymnasium.  New  fireproof 
buildings,  costing  nearly  $70,000,  now  com¬ 
pleted.  School  property  covers  250  acres  — 
large  campus  for  drills  and  all  field  sports 
under  careful  supervision.  Able  faculty  of 
college  men.  One  master  for  every  fifteen  boys. 


50th  Year  For  Girls  and  Young  Women 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time 
I  nawtlnn  •  fhe  school  la  located  In  the  famous  Valley 
LUCdllUU.  of  Virginia,  near  Natural  Bridge,  In  a 
section  noted  tor  Its  natural  sceuery  and  flue  winter  cli¬ 
mate.  It  Is  reached  by  two  railroads.  An  elevation  of 
lUUU  feet  Insures  pure,  bracing  mountain  air.  Tennis, 
basketball,  boating,  riding  and  driving.  Motabls  btalth 
rscord.  Not  a  serious  case  of  Illness  In  years. 

Tho  CnhnnI*  tIUO.OOO  equipment.  Courses  of  one 
lUC  JCUWUI,  and  two  years  for  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates.  Art,  Expression.  Domestic  Science  and  Secretarial 
Courses.  Special  advantages  In  Music,  Including  Pipe 
Organ. 

Tho  linmo*  vesrs  the  Bcmlaary  has  been  a  school 
I  lie  nuillc,  of  marked  Individuality,  consisting  in  Its 

Home  Life  in  the  Modern  School, 

and  friends  In  place  of  those  left,  freedom  of  atisoclatlon 


the  whole  aim  being  to  make  her  the  finest  woman. 

The  celebrated  Bishop  Vin¬ 
cent,  founder  of  Chautauqua, 
said;  “If  the  people  of  the 
North  knew  what  Southern 
Seminary  has,  you  would 
havedoubleas  many  students. 
/  i/tr  not  knem:  a  school  to  Khich 
/  hoit  rother  send  a  sirl." 

Write  for  catalog  and  inter¬ 
esting  book. 

SOUTHERN  SEMINARY, 
Box  9M.  Buena  Vista,  Va. 


Virginia,  Staunton. 

Cs-KOT-e  TTall  Ponnerly  Virginia  Female  Institute.  Founded 
alilll  Diocesan  ^hool  for  Girls  in  Virginia  .Mts. 

General  and  College  Ih-eparatory  Courses,  Piano,  Violin.  Vocal.  Art 
and  Expression  Dept.  N  ew  equipment,  including  pianos.  Gymnastics 
and  field  sports  under  trained  Director.  Catalogue. 

JANE  Colston  Howard,  A.  B.  (Bryn  Mawr),  Principal. 
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_ EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY _ 

Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Michigan  and  Tennessee  Schools 


KENTUCKY  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

With  a  Winter  Home  In  Florida 

The  only  school  in  the  world  that  owns  and  operates  two  distinct  plants,  moving  from 
one  to  the  other,  according  to  the  season,  by  special  train  and  with  no  Interruption 
of  studies.  Third  oldest  military  school  in  America. 

^  Splendid^  complete  equipment,  embracing  up-to-date  laboratories,  machine  and  woodworking 


Hall,  a  school  for  younger  boys.  Separate  quarters,  but  with  all  benehts  of  large  school. 

|W),00l)  home  in  Florida,  where  the  boys  enjoy  sea  bathing  and  healthful  outdoor  exercise 
during  the  winter  months.  Accredited  by  leading  universities.  Designated  Honor  School 
by  the  War  Department  and  by  the  President  as  a  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps. 
Southern  trip  included  in  regular  terms,  f(>00. 

5«n</  for  catalog  writtmn  entirely  ky  Col.  Fowler,  Sapt.  — A 

Address  The  Registrar,  Kentucky  Military  Institute, 

'  1  Lyndon,  Kentucky 


Wintor  Homo.  Florida 


KiNTt’CKY,  Shelbyville. 

QrianrA  Will  Qi*liAAl  A”  EnglLsh  and  (‘lassical  Schwl  for 
dClcnCc  Illii  oCDOOi  oirb.  College  Preparatory  Course 
with  certificate  privileges  at  Wellesley,  \'assar.  Smith.  Mt.  Holyoke. 
03rd  year.  College^traioed  teachers,  nano.  Violin  and  Voice  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Domestic  Science,  Basketball,  Tenni^  Horseback  riding. 
Rate  Mrs.  W.  T.  Povntfr,  Principal. 

Xhomas  formal  'Training  School 

Devoted  exclusively  to  equipping  youiut  men  and  women  to 
teach  Music.  Drawing.  Home  Economics.  Physical  Training. 
Manual  Training.  Industrial  .Arts  and  Penmanship.  One 
and  two  year  courses.  28th  year  we  have  In-en  placing 
graduates  in  paying  positions.  Dormitories.  Strong  (acuity, 
beautiful  location,  adequate  equipment.  For  catalog  and 
full  information  address  Thf  Secrftary. 

Michigan.  Detroit.  West  Grand  Boulevard. 


WssT  ViRi.iMA.  Charles  Town. 


oi.  uuua  o  aacu.  under  auspices  Bishops.  Kpiscopal  I>io- 
cese.  College  Preparatory.  Elective  Courses.  Music,  Art,  .Athletics 
under  trainra  director.  Open  air  classrooms.  A  teacher  to  every 
four  girls.  Rates  Catalog. 

Mariah  Pknpi.kton  Dcval,  Prin.  (former  Principal  Stuart  Hall), 


pGreen6rier-i 

A  Presbyterial  Military  School 
An  up'to  date  military  boarding  school  for  100  bovs.  In- 
structors—allcollege  graduates.  Bracing  mountain  climate. 
2.100  ft.  altitude.  On  Main  Line.  C.  &U.  K.  K.  Brick  build¬ 
ings.  .Athletic  held.  Terms$.4l0.  Illustrated  catalog  address 
Ool.  ■.  B.  MOOBS,  A.  M.,  Prtaelpal.  Baa  14.  Lawlsbarg .  W  Ta. 


A  National  Patronage 

Develops  leadership,  initiative  Prepares  for  universities. 

Government  academies,  business  In  mountains  of  East  Ten¬ 
nessee  Beautiful,  heahhful  location.  Dominated  by  Christian, 
educated  men.  Demands  purity  of  body  and  mind  Brick  barracks, 
fully  equipped.  Extensive  grounds  All  athletics.  Cinder  track 
being  built  Moderate  charges.  Flat  rate  $490  covers  all  expenses. 
Special  rates  to  bandmen.  For  catalog  address  Box  30. 

Captain  K.  M.  BACHMAN,  Rr|i«rar.  Major  C.  N.  HULVEY,  Conimandant 


SWEETWATER,  TENN. 
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Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magaxinr  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY 

ACADEMY 


Cadets  at  practice  with 
rapid  fire  machifie 
guH^  4C0  shots 
per  minute. 


LElXlNGTONy  A^ISSOURI  43  Afi7e«  From  Katuat  City 
Military  work  under  active  army  officer  is  real,  interesting,  and 
instnictive.  Courses  of  study  thoroughly  prepare  for  college  or  for  life. 
Small  classes.  Expert  individual  instruction  which  seeks  out  and  de¬ 
velops  the  special  capacities  in  each  boy.  Strong,  but  sympathetic 

...  discipline.  Designated 

•  '  if  by  the  War  Depart¬ 

ment  at  one  of  the  ten 
“Honor  Schools"  of  the 

.  United  States.  Junior 

and  Senior  Divisions  of  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps.  New  gymnasium,  and  a 
y  system  of  athletics  reaching  every  student.  For  catalog  andinlormation  address 

COL.  S.  SELLERS,  Snpt.,  1815  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington,  Mo. 


UniAlE*  SCHOOL 

■  (ENDOWED) 

A  TEACHER  FOR  EVERY  TEN  BOYS. 

Every  Boy  Recites  Every  Lesson  Every  Day. 
Boys  Tausht  How  To  Study. 

Thorough  Prepau’ation  For  College. 

Military  Drill. 

Graduates  admitted  to  leading  colleges  on  certificates. 
Estate  of  150  acres.  9  fine  buildings.  Thorough 
sanitation. 

Healthful  country  life.  Beautiful  lakes.  All  athletic 
sports. 

Separate  School  for  Younger  Boys. 

For  illustrated  catalogue  address 

Rev.  J.  H.  McKenzie,  L-  H.  D.,  Rector, 

Box  219,  HOWE,  INDIANA 


MILITARY 

ACADEMY 


With  its  justly- famous  military  sys-  11 
tern  to  supplement  the  strength  of  / 
the  regular  curriculum,  its  superb  j 
acreage  and  array  of  buildings,  ' 
Culver  is  the  place  for  red-blooded  ^ 
Ixjys  who  want  to  make  good.  Culver  M 
training  is  a  power  for  efficiency.  V 
The  catalog  describes  its  distinguish-  ^ 
ing  characteristics. 

AJJma 

The  Catalog  Dept.,  Culver,  Ind. 

(On  Loi^  Maxinkuckoey 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  adv  rtisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Missouri,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and  Indiana  Schools 


Ohio,  Austinburg,  Box  3. 

Grand  River  Institute 

Strictly  high-grade,  co-educational,  preparatory  school.  Low  rate 
$300.00 ^r  year  for  board,  room  ana  tuition  possible  through  large 
endowment  Music,  Oratory,  Domestic  Science.  New  Dormitory 
and  G>'mnasium.  £.  W.  Hambun,  PrindpaL 

t.'£,  STAMMER 

Attend  no  stammering  school  until  you  get  my  big  FREB 
book  and  special  rate.  Largest  and  most  successful  Institu¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Two  large  modem  acboolbufld* 
IngafuUyequipped  for  treatment  cf  stammering  under  my 
advanced  natural  method.  No  sing  songing  ortime  beating, 
established  IS  years.  Known  everywhere  as  the  best.  Personal  instructioQ 
giveneacb  student.  Writetodayforfullpaxticulais.  LoeWellaMlllard.PrMb 
North-Western  School  for  Stammerers,  2312  Sraad  Ava^  Milwaukee.  Wla. 


P  Learn  a  Paying  Profession  | 

that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for  life. 

For  twentydour  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PM.-EB«ra*iM  aB4  Thrcc-Calar  WMk 

Onr  graduate,  earn  $20  to  gSO  a  week.  We  aMlat 
them  to  WKmre  thew  poaltlon*.  Lorn  how  you  can  be¬ 
come  aucceaslul.  Terms  easy  — liring  inexpensive.  Write  for 
catalogue — NOW ! 

ILLINOIS  COI.LEOe  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box  E,946  W  abanh  Are.,  Efflngham,  III. 


®D«sljraed  Ezcloslvely  lor  Yonngcr 
Boya.  Not  a  **ppcp'*  acliool 

Pure  air.  pure  water,  acUve  outdoor  ilfe.  Vigi¬ 
lant  watchtulnen  of  penonal  bablus.  Right  think¬ 
ing  and  manllnese  developed  through  comrade- 
Alp  of  tearhera  and  boys  on  playground.  In  Kielal 
hours  and  in  clawoom.  Genuine  home  life.  lOUO 
feet  above  aea  level  in  Illinois  bill  country.  One.  hour  from 
Chicago.  Splendid  northern  Summer  Camp  at  Onekama,  Mich. 

TODD  SEMINARY 

FOR  ROYS  TOOi  YEAR  WOODSTOCK.  DX. 


Co-operative  Electrical  Education 

Learn  by  the  thoroueb  approved  praetieal  methods  which  our  18  yearn  of 
•Deeialisiiur  enable  ue  to  rive  you.  No  entrance  examinatioa  or  birn  echool 
iFnlofna  r^ulred.  Course*  complete  and  condensed.  Unneeeeeaiy  theory 
enmiaeted.  Kara  wMla  yaa  laara.  We  famish  yoa  with  a  jMMition  in  an 
ele^rical  or  manofactunnr  concern  for  half  a  day  at  guou  wacea.  The 
rameininr  half  .day  you  ret  rerular  inatructien  in  our  extensive  modem 
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RUSSIANS  RETURNING  WITH  STRAINING 
HOPE  IN  THEIR  FACES. 


WHAT  FREE  RUSSIA  ASKS 
OF  E^ER  ALUES 

3^  X>incoln  StejJ^ens 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  BOARDMAN  ROBINSON 


Here  is  an  article  in  the  series  by  which  Everybody’s  is  offering  its  readers  remarkable 
opportunities  to  follow  that  "drama  of  deliverance”  which  began  last  March  in  Russia.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  we  cabled  Isaac  F.  Marcosson,  then  in  England  as  our  repre¬ 
sentative,  to  go  to  Russia  and  get  the  first  news  story  of  those  amazing  Seven  Days.  A  little 
later,  William  G.  Shepherd  started  from  America  to  follow  up  Mr.  Marcosson  with  his  own 
experiences  and  observations  in  Petrograd.  By  using  the  cable,  we  were  able  to  present  articles 
from  both  these  men  in  the  July  number.  Now  comes  Lincoln  Steffens,  bringing  us  news  of  the 
new  Russia,  already  three  months  old  when  he  left,  and  an  answer,  from  the  inside,  to  the  ques¬ 
tion:  Why  wouldn’t  Russia  fight? — The  Editor. 
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first  woman,  the  fierce  one,  hissed  that  a 
“republic  was  nothing.  .  .  .  The  United 
States  is  a  republic.” 

“We  shall  have  a  republic,  of  course,”  a 
socialist  said  calmly.  “But  we  here,  we 
shall  tell  them  in  Russia  that  they  will  not 
copy  the  United  States;  that  you  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  old  Russia  only  that  you  have 
ten  Tsars  to  our  one.” 

“We  shall  have  liberty,”  some  one  shout¬ 
ed.  An  East  Sider  I  knew  said  “Free 
speech.”  A  Finn  called  it  “self-govern¬ 
ment,  self-control,”  and  a  Polish  fellow 
drawled,  “Russian  self-government  means 
for  other  peoples  too:  Finns,  and  Liths,  and 
us  Poles;  and  all.” 

“You  really  hope  for  all  that?”  I  spurred. 

“Hope!”  they  exclaimed,  almost  in 
chorus.  “We  know.  We  are  sure.” 

“But,”  I  protested,  “the  French  revolu¬ 
tion;  ours;  yours — 1905,  1908,  Russia’s;  all 
the  revolutions — history  shows - ” 

“Oh,  sure,”  said  a  black-bearded  man, 
“but  we  know  history  and  we  shall  go  by  it. 
We  have  studied  why  the  others  failed  and 
— ^you  shall  see.  We  shall  get  all  we  have 
said,  and - ” 

“Land,”  said  a  peasant-looking  figure  up 
the  stairs,  and  the  fierce  woman  backed 
him  up.  “Yes,  land.  Land  and  liberty.” 
That  is  the  slogan  of  the  Russian  revolution, 
like  the  Mexican.  Land  is  the  cry  that  is 
crying  all  around  the  world,  land  and  liberty. 

When  the  Russian  revolt  of  1905  was  shot 
down  in  Petrograd  and  the  government 
clamped  the  lid  on  thought  and  speech,  the 
Russian  writers  turned  to  fiction,  and  the 
stuff  they  produced  was  so  licentious,  so 
sensual,  so  vicious  that  even  our  East  Side 
Russians  were  shocked.  That  literature 
expressed  the  people.  They,  too,  were 
vicious.  History  has  other  examples  which 
indicate  that  a  people  will  turn  upon  and  rend 
itself  in  vice  when  a  great,  universal  hop)e  is 
disappK)inted.  Would  that  happen  again? 

I  wondered  and,  wondering,  returned  to 
the  upper  deck  to  Charles  R.  Crane.  He 
knew  the  Russians;  this  was  his  twenty- 
second  trip  to  Russia.  He  should  be  able  to 
say  whether  all  this  faith,hope,and  pridewere 
sailing  for  a  fall.  The  Tsar  was  gone,  but 
had  the  Russians  themselves  the  character  to 
realize  their  dreams,  the  dreams  of  all  the 
peoples?  The  little  dancer  who  was  giving 
him  a  Russian  lesson  closed  the  grammar 
over  her  finger  to  hear  Mr.  Crane’s  reply. 

“The  Russians,”  he  said,  “are  a  strong. 


gentle  people  with  a  genius  for  cooperation 
and  centuries  of  experience  in  local  self- 
government  and  community  ownership. 
They  know  what  ‘land’  means;  ninety  p)er 
cent,  of  them  already  have  some  of  it. 
And — ”  A  burst  of  drunken  song  from  the 
first-class  interrupted,  or  inspired,  the  rest. 
“And,”he  concluded,  “this  Russian  Revolu¬ 
tion  is  a  revolution  without  vodka,  with¬ 
out  drink.” 

The  dancer  reopened  the  book;  the  an¬ 
swer  was  complete  for  her. 

The  Norwegians  were  short  of  food. 

Business  was  good.  Their  neutral 
ships  were  making  joyous  millionaires  of  the 
owners  and  spectators  in  shipping  shares. 
But  the  people  were  poor,  himgry,  angry. 
Emboldened  by  the  Russian  news,  they  were 
saying  in  plain  talk  that  theirs  was  a  govern¬ 
ment  by  business  men,  chiefly  shipping  men, 
and  that  the  national  policy  was  determined 
by  the  shipping  interest,  not  the  interest 
of  the  people. 

The  United  States  had  just  gone  into  the 
war,  and  the  American  policy  toward  neu¬ 
trals,  who,  like  Norway  and  Sweden,  were 
dependent  for  their  life  on  trade  with  us — 
the  possibility  that  we  would  cut  off  or  cut 
down  our  business  with  them,  was  a  fearful 
question  there.  The  people  wanted  it 
taken  up  with  us  in  their  interest.  A  mob¬ 
like  muttering  which  mixed  up  such  words  as 
“Bread,”  “Business,”  “America,”  “Russia” 
and  “Revolution,”  “Peace”  and  “May 
first,”  broke  into  a  popular  demand  for  the 
resignation  of  two  big  shipping  men  from  the 
ministry  two  days  after  we  left  Christiania 
for  Sw^en. 

Stockholm  was  very  like  Norway.  Every¬ 
body  was  talking  alMUt  “May  first”  and 
“Bread,”  “Germany  or  England?”  “the 
United  States,”  and  “the  Russian  Revolu¬ 
tion.”  Food  was  short.  Bread  and  sugar 
could  be  had  only  on  tickets,  and  the  king 
was  setting  the  fashion  in  submission  by 
taking  out  of  his  gold  pocket-sugar-box  at 
a  tea  a  lump  of  sugar  for  his  own  cup. 
But  we  were  advised  by  Swedish  statesmen 
and  journalists  to  wait  there  for  the  Swedish 
Revolution.  It  was  “coming,  sure,  on  May 
first.”  And  the  people  were  meeting  and  com¬ 
plaining  aloud:  that  their  nobility  was  pro- 
German  by  education;  that  the  middle 
class  was  making  fortunes  out  of  trade  with 
Germany;  and  that,  therefore,  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  wWch  these  classes  controlled,  was  run 
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of  the  Russian  soldiers  in  the  Russian  Rev¬ 
olution,  the  Government  could  not  count  on 
the  Swedish  troops. 

The  Government  tried  out  his  theory. 
We  travelers  were  “tipped”  in  our  Grand 


heard  what  was  done  by  Russian  troops  to 
their  officers,  and  they  knew  something 
about  their  own  troops  which  made  them 
follow  the  men  they  were  there  to  lead — 
right  by  the  clamoring  bread  rioters. 
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THE  MOBS  BB3AN  TO  NOTICE  IT, 
“ARE  THE  COSSACKS  WITH  US?” 


in  the  interest  of  business  and  Germany, 
not  of  the  hungry  people.  The  Swedish 
piolicy  was  risking  a  restriction  of  supplies 
from  and  by  the  United  States. 

Socialism  is  strong  in  Sweden,  and  Mr. 
Branting,  the  Socialist  leader  in  the  Rikstag, 
just  back  from  Petrograd,  was  telling  his 
people  about  it  and  warning  his  Govern¬ 
ment  in  public  words  that  there  was  danger 
in  Sweden,  too;  that  May  first  was  to  be  a 
critical  day,  and  that,  since  the  example 


Hotel  to  go  out  one  afternoon  and  see  the 
soldiers  i^perse  a  mob  in  front  of  the 
Rikstag.  We  went,  but  we  didn’t  see  the 
soldiers  disperse  the  mob.  There  were 
soldiers  in  the  mob,  and  the  companies  that 
had  marched  imder  arms  to  the  square  had 
not  moved  the  mob,  hadn’t  even  seen 
it.  They/  marched  by  without 
looking  at  it,  7  and  their  officers  didn’t 
dare  to  give  /  the  order  to  halt  and  fire. 
These  offi  //  cers,  it  was  explained,  had 
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Now,  we  Americans  didn’t  know  then 
what  the  Russian  army  officers  had  suffered. 
Leaving  New  York  soon  after  the  first  news 
of  the  Revolution,  we  had  been  three  weeks 
at  sea  and  so  hadn’t  heard  a  word  of  the 
astonishing  news  which  to  the  people  ashore 
was  old,  and  nobody  would  stop  to  tell  us 
about  it.  They’d  tell  us  all  about  some 
detail  of  an  event,  not  the  event,  or  they’d 
discuss  till  we  were  tired  the  “next  revolu¬ 
tion”  in  Russia  or  in  Sweden. 

A  Swedish  brakeman  from  the  United 
States  on  the  train  to  Tomio  explained  at 
length  that  a  soldier  in  uniform,  especially 
an  untrained  recruit,  was  really  a  man,  and  a 
working  man  at  that;  and  that  on  May  first 
the  Swedish  Government  would  find  it  out, 
as  the  Russian  Tsar  had.  But  it  was  hard 
work  to  get  out  of  him  the  fact,  which  had 
set  him  linking,  the  very  illuminating  fact 
that  the  Russian  Revolution  went  through 
because  the  old  soldiers  had  been  killed  of! 
in  the  two  years’  fighting  with  Germany; 
fresh  troops  were  in  the  Petrograd  regi¬ 
ments;  and  these  raw  men,  being  workmen, 
students,  peasants  and  revolutionaries  gen¬ 
erally,  forced  by  conscription  to  take  arms, 
refu^  to  use  them  to  shoot  down  their 
“comrades,”  the  people  in  the  mob,  and 
sometimes  killed  their  own  officers  instead. 

The  reason  the  big  Swede  gave  for  his 
interest  in  his  argument  for  conscription 
and  his  utter  lack  of  interest  in  the  fact 
back  of  that  argument  was  that  the  fact 
related  to  the  first,  “the  old”  revolution 
in  Russia,  five  weeks  old,  whereas  he  and 
his  friends  were  watching  for  the  next,  the 
real  revolution  in  Sweden  on  May  first. 

“Why  don’t  you  wait  here  for  it?”  he 
asked.  “It’s  offiy  a  couple  of  weeks  off 
now.” 

A  revolution  in  hand  was  worth  two  in  the 
future  of  Sweden,  we  told  him,  and  went  on 
through  Sweden  to  Tomio  on  the  famous 
Russian  frontier,  where  the  red  flag  that  is 
flying  clear  across  Russia  first  startled  us. 

There  the  Russians  bought  Petrograd 
newspapers,  and  all  the  way  down  through 
frozen  Russia  they  were  reading  and  talking 
about  the  “news.”  And  they  told  us  things. 
But  they  told  us  that  a  certain  revolutionist 
high  in  the  council  of  the  cause,  was  on 
the  list  of  police  spies,  before  they  told  us 
that  this  list  was  being  printed  day  by  day 
in  the  papers,  and  we  had  to  drag  it  out  of 
them  that  in  the  seven  days  of  street  fight¬ 
ing  which  made  the  revolution  in  Petrograd, 


the  secret  police  archives  had  been  set  on 
fire,  the  building  burned  and  that  “some  of 
the  damning  records  had  been  saved.” 
They  knew  all  that,  and  their  interest  was 
to  look  through  the  lists  for  the  names  of 
men  and  women  they  knew  and  had  tmsted, 
and  to  note  the  price  of  their  treason. 

“So-and-Sosky!”  they  read,  and  then  with 
a  gasp:  “Fifty  rubles  a  month!” 

A  British  officer  on  the  train  told  us  that 
the  Russian  soldiers  and  sailors  had  killed 
the  “right  officers,”  before  he  told  us  they 
had  killed  any.  It  developed  bit  by  bit 
that  he  had  been  all  through  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  scenes  at  his  military  post  town; 
had  seen  the  Russian  soldiers  and  sailors 
rise  up  and,  overthrowing  their  old  officers, 
elect  new  ones.  But  what  interested  him 
was  the  truth  so  amazing  to  him,  that  “these 
soldiers  and  sailors  evidently  knew  their 
officers  well.  They  killed  the  brutes,  cast 
out  the  incompetents  and  kept  or  promoted 
the  officers  who  imderstood  and  worked  at 
their  jobs.”  That  he  would  talk  about, 
that  and  what  was  coming  next — on  May 
first,  which  he  dreaded. 

OUR  train  emptied  us  into  Petrograd  one 
midnight,  more  confused,  more  eager, 
more  curious  than  even  we  reporters  are 
used  to  being.  What  we  knew  was  worse 
than  nothing;  it  was  just  a  lot  of  discon¬ 
nected,  contradictory  flashes  of  scenes. 
The  picture  on  my  mind  of  the  city  I  was 
stepping  into  the  darkness  and  mystery  of, 
was  like  one  of  those  post-impressionist 
paintings  you  can  make  nothing  of,  or  an 
anarchist’s  nightmare;  a  terrifying  vision  of 
an  ignorant,  brutal  people  hungry  for  food 
and  hungry  for  vengeance,  loose,  free — free 
to  wreak  their  will;  who  had,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  done  very  little  killing  and  plundering 
so  far;  who  had,  indeed,  up  to  now,  shown 
astonishing  self-restraint  and  even  good 
judgment;  but,  then,  they  had  only  half- 
done  their  work  and  were  waiting,  panting 
to  finish  it — on  May  first. 

That’s  what  I  haid  been  led  to  expect  to 
see  in  Petrograd,  Russia.  What  I  saw  was 
— Order;  no 'government  and  no  disorder. 
What  I  heard  was — Justice;  no  law,  but  all 
men  full  of  resp>ect  for  all  men.  And  what 
I  came  to  feel  there  was  that  I  was  one  of 
a  great,  strong,  young  people  in  a  state  of 
exaltation;  lifted  by  ideals  far,  far  above 
anything  I  had  ever  believed  the  human  ani- 
m^  capable  of  in  mass.  That  was  the  key 
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bassadors  to  a  people  were  hearing  all  this 
wonderful  tale  of  liberty,  order  and  idealism 
impatiently.  When  the  elated  Russians, 
full  of  the  vision  of  the  life  before  New  Rus¬ 
sia,  had  risen  to  the  height  of  their  eloquence, 
the  foreign  commissioners  would  say: 

“Yes,  yes,  that’s  all  very  fine,  but  how 
about  the  war?  Will  Russia  fight?” 

They  got  no  answer.  There  was  then  an 
answer,  a  great,  a  true  answer.  The  an¬ 
swer  is,  “Yes,  Russia  will  fight  and  fight  as  a 

nation,  like  a  race  of  freemen,  too — if - ” 

Let’s  see  if  we  can’t  get  that  “if.”  It’s 
for  us.  The  Allies  control  it.  And  it’s 
not  impossible  to  get  it.  It  only  means 
getting  an  actual  conception  of  a  nation, 
a  whole  nation  of  people,  lifted  up  to  a 
height  where  they  mean  literally 
what  they  and  the  Allies  and  what 
we  all  say,  but  only  think  we  mean. 

I  TT  WAS  quiet  in  the  station 

'■f  where  we  alighted,  and  cold. 

i  Few  people  were  about,  and  no 

I  police.  “Abolished,”  said  our 

I  host.  We  drove  out  into  the 

^  dimly  lighted,  wide,  frozen  streets. 

They  were  empty  of  life.  A  youth 


to  my  understanding  of  the  Russian  Revo¬ 
lution. 

It  may  not  last — this  state  of  mind.  It 
had  lasted  from  the  start  of  the  Revolution 
to  the  time  I  got  there;  it  lasted  during  the 
five  weeks  I  was  in  Petrograd;  and  that 
means  that  it  outlasted  the  riots  of  May, 
when  we  went  to  the  verge  of  civil  war. 
,\nd  it  lasted — I  found  it  all  through  Russia 
and  Siberia  on  my  way  home.  Men  and 
women  everywhere  were  rising  above  them¬ 
selves  to  work  out  with  humility  and  confi¬ 
dence,  with  passion,  but  with  caution,  their 
common — the  nation’s,  a  people’s — job. 

“It  can’t  last,”  the  foreigners  there  said, 
“it  simply  can’t.”  And  nobody  says  it  can. 
I  don’t.  I  think  I  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
descent  to  earth  just  before 
I  quit  Petrograd.  I  heard 
some  parlor  Socialists,  so-  ,  | 

ciety  folk  and  foreign  inves-  |  1 

tors  discussing  ways  and  3 

means  to  split  the  Revolu- 
tionary  Government:  break  ^ 

off  the  Jews  from  the  Gen-  I  I  f 

tiles,  the  soldiers  from  the  ®  )  F 

working  men,  and  set  the 
peasants  against  both.  "W 

But  this  I  can  say:  “Some  [ 

of  us  who  lived  with  the  |  ^ 

Russians  in  their  r  I 

joy,  will  never  ^ 

then.  They  {  ^  i^*, 

were  sending  ^  \  ^  k  * 

to  Russia  com-  \ 

missioners  ^  \ 

from  France,  *  V-=r 

from  England,  ir  ~ 

from  the 
United  States,  ^ 

and  these  am¬ 


THE  REVOLUTION  ROLLED 
UP  AND  DOWN  PETROGRAD. 


with  a  soldier’s  rifle  slung 
over  his  shoulder  halted  our 
automobile  at  the  crossing. 
“The  dark  forces  use  autos,” 
our  guide  explained;  “car¬ 
riages  p>ass  unchallenged.” 
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The  guard  took  our  pass  to  the  automobile 
light,  which  shone  on  his  young  face.  A 
student. 

“Can  such  as  he  keep  order  in  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  metropolis?”  I  asked.  “Oh,  no,” 
the  guide  said,  seriously;  “the  people  them¬ 
selves  keep  order.” 

Waved  on  by  the  people’s  policeman,  we 
passed  the  smoke-stain^  walls  of  a  stone 
building  that  had  been  fired,  and  I  looked 
to  our  guide  for  an  explanation.  “A  court,” 
he  said.  There  were  two  other  burned 
buildings.  “Police-stations.” 

“Were  courts  and  police-stations  all  that 
were  destroyed?” 

“That’s  about  all.  The  mobs  were — 
rather — careful.” 

We  seemed  to  drive  miles  and  miles 
through  a  deserted  city.  We  saw  not  five 
human  beings.  But  when  we  got  to  our 
hotel,  it  was  full.  Our  reservation  was  the 
only  vacant  room.  Petrograd  was  crowded 
with  people  from  all  over  Russia:  peasants 
from  Siberia;  soldiers  and  sailors  from  the 
front;  officers  run  out  of  the  service;  delega¬ 
tions  of  working  men  elected  in  other  cities 
to  govern  their  new  government;  landlords, 
nobles,  andl)usiness  men  retreated  there  for 
safety.  "The  great  city  was  not  dead;  it  was 
harboring  two  million  souls  that  were  merely 
quietly  asleep. 

Russia  was  corrupt,  so  corrupt  that  her 
Tsar  was  believed  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Germans,  and  no  doubt  some  of  his  gen¬ 
erals  were.  The  exact  truth  of  this  will 
come  out  in  certain  trials  to  be  held  later, 
but  that’s  of  the  future.  We’re  looking 
back  now,  for  a  moment.  The  Russian  peo¬ 
ple  believe  that  their  Government  was  send¬ 
ing  the  Russian  army  out  to  be  defeated; 
that  a  million  or  two  of  their  fathers,  sons, 
brothers,  and  friends  were  killed  by  a  cor¬ 
rupt  conspiracy  between  the  old  regime 
and  Germany.  Were  they  enraged?  No. 
They  were  hungry.  The  Government 
thought  they  were  angry,  or  perhaps  they 
merely  thought  they  ought  4o  be  angry,  and 
would  soon  rise  up  in  revolt.  The  people 
think  that  the  Government  wanted  to  force 
on  the  revolt  and  get  it  over  with;  that  that 
is  why  the  Government  held  back  food 
and  maltreated  the  bread-lines.  Certainly 
the  Government  was  prepared  for  revolu¬ 
tion;  and  the  revolutionists  were  not.  The 
plan  on  which  the  city  was  armed  with 
machine  guns  has  been  found  since. 

The  Russian  Revolution  is  attributed  to 


provocation  by  the  Government.  It  was 
the  Government  that  was  violent,  not  the 
people.  The  Government  attacked  the 
people,  who  merely  moved  away  from  the 
bread-lines.  But,  hungry,  they  came  back, 
and  again  and  again  were  b^ten  by  the 
police;  and,  gentle,  as  everybody  says,  they 
didn’t  resist. 

The  soldiers  came — the  Cossacks;  old  regi¬ 
ments,  but,  as  the  Swedish  brakeman  said, 
new  men;  working  men,  peasants;  “com¬ 
rades”  full  of  the  teachings  of  “the  propa¬ 
ganda.”  They  didn’t  shoot;  they  didn’t 
use  their  swords;  they  were  gentle  with  the 
mobs.  And  the  mobs  began  to  notice  it. 
“Are  the  Cossacks  with  us?” 

One  day,  the  third  of  the  seven,  the  police 
fired  on  the  mob,  and  the  soldiers  fir^  on, 
charged,  and  drove  out  the  police.  Their 
officers  commanded  them  to  turn  on  the 
mob;  they  shot  their  officers.  “The  soldiers 
are  with  us!” 

That  was  the  real  sign.  The  revolution 
was  on.  The  working  men  were  on  strike, 
so  were  the  soldiers.  It  didn’t  go  all  at 
once.  Some  regiments  turned  before  oth¬ 
ers;  some  units  of  a  regiment  turned  and 
others  didn’t;  and  there  were  fights,  there 
were  battles  in  the  streets  and  in  the  armo¬ 
ries,  bloody,  quick  battles.  The  strikers 
won,  armed  and  unarmed,  and  all  turned 
upon  the  police,  who  retreated  to  cellars 
and  roofs,  but  armed  there  with  rifles  and 
machine  guns,  fought.  They  fought  like 
rats.  The  police  shot  into  crowds  that 
didn’t  see  the  police  till  the  police  attacked 
them — for  revenge,  apparently;  in  despair¬ 
ing  hate. 

And  the  mobs,  the  brutal  Russian  democ¬ 
racy,  what  did  the  dreaded  p)eople  do? 
Sometimes  they  caught  and  killed  the  p>olice. 
Not  often.  Once  they  fought  and  some  of 
the  crowd  died  to  get  a  squad  of  police  in  a 
fighting  px)lice-station,  and  they  killed  them 
aU,  and  burned  the  station;  but  that  was 
because  they  found  the  basement  full  of 
“food  for  sale”:  a  Russian  jjolice  graft. 
The  p)olice  wouldn’t  let  the  shopkeepers  sell 
to  the  people,  except  on  tickets,  but  they, 
the  pelice,  stored  up  big  stocks  and  sold  to 
the  rich  who  p>aid  them  graft  prices. 

For  that,  the  mob,  in  sudden  fury,  killed. 
And  sometimes  they  killed  because  in  a  battle 
between  a  roof  full  of  pelice  and  a  street 
full  of  people,  many  people  were  shot  down. 
But  this  wasn’t  typical.  All  witnesses  agree 
that  the  typical  thing  was  for  the  people  to 
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fight  up  under  a  building  that  harbored  an  into  Moscow  and  other  cities,  and  spread  all 
attacking  squad  of  policemen;  go  up,  under  over  Russia.  ‘But  the  people  won  and  they 
fire,  to  the  roof,  fight  well  and  take  the  have  held  the  victory.  And  it  is  a  remark- 
police,  and  bring  them  down  to  the  street,  able  fact  that  disconnected  as  these  uprisings 
There  always  some  voices  clamored  for  were,  not  in  close  communication,  they  fol- 
blood.  But  always  also  some  voice  said:  lowed,  with  a  few  explainable  exceptions, 
“Niet,  niet.  That’s  what  the  Govern-  everywhere  the  same  course,  through  the 
ment  did.  We  mustn’t  do  any  of  the  same  stages,  in  the  same  moderate  spirit, 
things  the  Government  does.  We  must  take  to  the  same  end:  the  very  same  form  of 
the  prisoners  to  the  Duma  and  let  them  be  government. 

tried.”  When  I  started  out  through  Russia  and 

And  this  was  done.  And  the  Soldiers’  Siberia  with  the  Russian  Commission  to  the 
and  Workmen’s  Committee,  which  had  been  United  States,  we  heard  of  independent  re¬ 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  Workmen’s  publics  which  we  had  to  pass  through  and 
Conunittee  of  1905-08  by  adding  the  sol-  which  might  hold  up  our  train.  We  used 
diers,  condemned  these  police  prisoners  to  to  joke  about  having  neglected  to  get  p)ass- 
— the  loss  of  their  privilege  of  exemption  ports  for  these  republics.  Mr.  Bakhme- 
frora  military  duty.  They  were  sent  to  the  tieff,  as  a  representative  of  the  Provisional 
front.  Sometimes  they  were  placarded  and  Government,  was  keen  to  ask  at  each  such 
marched  through  the  streets,  but — that’s  center  what  the  situation  was.  Everywhere 
about  all.”  the  answer  was  the  same:  First,  there  was  a 

The  first  act  of  this  revolutionary  Gov-  perplexed  complaint  that  they  couldn’t  get 
emment  was  to  abolish  capital  punishment,  from  Petrograd  any  response  to  their  in- 
And  the  first  leader,  Kerensky,  sounded  the  quiries  for  orders,  instructions  or  even  ad- 
note  of  that  Government:  vice  as  to  what  to  do.  And,  second,  when 

“If  we  must  govern  by 
force  and  fear,  I  vdll  not 
govern  in  Russia.” 

The  teachings  of  Tolstoy 
have  deep 

Govern-  'V  I  v 

ment  and  '  Ny  ^  i 

police  \ 
made  the  \ 

R  u  s  s  i  a  n  \ 

Revolution,  \  • 

the  people  car- 

ried  it  through;  f  ; 

not  the  reformers  of  f 

the  Duma.  These 

wanted  only  a  lim-  MF- 

ited,  constitutional  --BM 

monarchy,  and  they  \  ^ 

pleaded  with  the  Tsar  \  sV 

it.  The  Duma  ^ 

group,  / I 

quick,  saw  the  oppor-  I 
worked 

for  ends 
the  revolution 

down  Pe- 
trograd, 

along  the  ^  ^  ■ 

f  r  o  It  t  ,  THEY  KILLED  THE  BRUTES  OF  OFFICERS. 
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we  asked:  “Well,  and  \ 

what  did  you  do?”  \ 

Their  answer  showed  \  ,  • 

that  they  had  hap-  .  .  \  .  ^3  I  ,  ^ 

p>ened  to  do  exactly  ’  V  *  ' 

PMiofnd  ^ 

c  o  m  m  o  n  people  were  shot  by  the  pouce  from  the  roof. 

people.” 

And,  as  for  the  tales  of  an  independent 
republic,  that  was  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  conflict  of  interest  between  these  two 
groups  or  forces,  as  represented  by  the  very 
same  conflict  in  Petrograd. 

“We  have  not  voted  to  supjwrt  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  because  it  doesn’t 
seem  to  represent  us,  the  j>eople,  in  its  for¬ 
eign  policy.” 


That’S  the  point.  That  brings  us  to 
May  first,  the  day  all  men  seemed  to 
dread,  the  day  which  had  been  set  aside  for  a 
Labor  Day,  a  day  when  the  Russian  people 
were  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  their  revo¬ 
lution  and  the  prospect  for  liberty  the  world 
over.  And  b^ause  they  thought  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  England  and  the  United 
States  and  France  or  at  any  rate  all  the 
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other  free  peoples  would  wjmt  to  rejoice 
with  the  Russians,  they  moved  up  their 
May  Day  eleven  days.  They  violated  their 
Greek  calendar  to  make  their  May  Day  our 
May  Day.  So  it  came  suddenly  to  us,  but 
not  without  warnings. 

We  were  told  we  mustn’t  go  out  that  day, 
and  that,  the  night  before,  we  must  lay  in  a 
store  of  food.  We  did  this  last.  Every¬ 
body  did.  And  that  was  necessary,  for  no 
worker  worked  in  Petrograd  on  May  first. 
But  we  went  out.  The  people  were  out  be¬ 
fore  us.  We  heard  the  song,  the  Russian 
Marseillaise,  and  the  calls,  the  honkings  of 
the  armored  motor-cars  and  automobiles. 
All  “the  jjeepul’’  of  Petrograd,  all  were  out 
from  early  till  late.  And  so  were  we.  I 
went  all  over  that  city,  all  day  long,  and 
it  was  a  day  to  remember.  It  was  sunny, 
cold,  very,  very  cold,  for  the  ice  had  not 
run  out  of  the  Neva;  and  that’s  the  sign  of 
spring  at  Petrograd.  But  it  was  sunshine, 
physically  and  spiritually.  The  Russian  peo¬ 
ple  were  glad,  warm,  land,  and  organized. 
The  same  arrangement  which  had  made  the 
great  funeral  of  all  the  people  killed  in  the 
Seven  Days  a  marvel  of  order  and  dignity, 
was  followed  on  May  first.  Everybody  knew 
where  he  was  to  go,  where  to  march,  where 
to  sp>eak  or  listen,  as  he  wished.  And  any¬ 
body  and  everybody  spoke;  and  all  said 
what  each  thought.  The  notes  sounded 
were  happy — hope  and  faith  and  brother¬ 
hood. 

I  saw  two  processions  meet  on  the  bank 
of  the  Neva.  One  was  of  jolly  Russians:  men 
women,  girls  and  boys,  soldiers  and  work¬ 
ers;  the  other  of  Tartars,  Mongols  and 
Chinamen,  workers  who  did  the  dirty  work 
of  the  city — street-cleaning,  sewers,  drain¬ 
ing.  These  were  shy,  abashed,  not  sure. 
The  two  processions  cheered  each  other; 
then,  moved  a  bit,  they  halted  to  sing  the 
revolutionary  song  together;  and  then,  at  a 
moment  I  felt — everybody  seemed  to  get 
the  full  import  of  it — the  two  or  three  races 
rushed  together,  and  embraced,  and  wept. 
A  moment,  and  they  recovered  their  dig¬ 
nity,  and  marched  on  their  way.  But  the 
Mongols  were  not  shy  any  longer;  they 
looked  a  bit  astonished  at  one  another,  but 
their  step  was  sure. 

That  dreaded  day  ended  like  a  holiday  in 
New  York  in  a  general  retreat  of  the  crowds 
homeward,  with  babies  crying,  mothers 
worn  out,  and  even  the  fathers  and  broth¬ 
ers  and  the  girls  too  tired  to  shout  or  sing. 


But  the  weary  people  were  satisfied,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  they  were  innocent. 

“Ah,  yes,”  said  the  head-waiter  at  the 
hotel;  he  was  “loyal”;  he  didn’t  take  part 
in  this  rubbish ;  he  despised  it :  “You  wait.” 
And  he  was  right.  But  we,  sure  now  of  the 
p>eople,  p>aid  no  heed.  We  inquired  about 
Stockholm.  Had  the  Swedish  revolution 
come  off?  There  was  news  from  there,  but 
only  about  that  Peace  Conference.  No 
revolution.  But  a  Socialist  in  touch  with 
Sweden,  said;  “No,  no  revolution  on  May 
first.  But  wait.  Revolutions  never  come  off 
when  scheduled.  But  the  causes  of  a  rev¬ 
olution  are  in  Sweden  and”  (he  named  a 
few  other  countries)  “ — you’ll  see.  And 
you’ll  see  here,  too,  soon.” 

Next  day  there  were  street  meetings;  a 
few,  but  active.  We  heard  the  words 
“Miliukoff,”  “Peace,”  “Germany  and  the 
Allies,”  “England,”  “the  United  States,” 
and  a  lot  about  “Secret  Treaties.”  W'e  re¬ 
membered  hearing  those  words  on  May  first, 
but  more  quietly  spoken.  On  the  third  the 
whole  city  was  excited  by  many  such  meet¬ 
ings;  on  May  fourth  (our  date)  there  was 
shooting  on  the  Nevski. 

“Now  you’re  seeing  what  we  saw  in  the 
Seven  Days,”  said  the  Americans  who  had 
been  through  that  p)eriod. 

It  wasn’t  so  terrible.  There  were  mobs; 
and  military  motor-trucks  and  armored 
cars,  full  of  armed  workmen  and  wild  girls 
and  angry  soldiers,  shot  here  and  there,  like 
bullets,  and  there  were  clashes  between 
contending  crowds.  But  I  think  you  get  a 
wrong  impression  of  such  things,  bkiause  we 
reporters,  naturally,  pick  out  to  report  only 
incidents,  and  there  were  enough  street 
battles  on  May  fourth  and  fifth  to  give,  if 
described,  a  sense  of  great  violence  and 
disorder.  That  wouldn’t  be  true.  There 
must  have  been  thousands  of  meetings  and 
hundreds  of  parades  that  day,  with  at 
least  a  million  people  deeply  moved  and 
partly  armed;  and  there  were  but  three 
“bloody  incidents,”  and — seven  killed  and 
wounded.  That  was  the  news.  I  was 
in  the  biggest,  hottest  mob  all  the  afternoon 
of  May  fifth,  the  last  day  of  the  “rioting,” 
and  this  is  what  I  saw: 

It  was  in  the  Marinsky,  in  front  of  the 
Council  of  Empire.  The  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  supposed  to  be  sitting  there, 
listening  to  a  committee  from  the  Council 
of  Soldiers  and  Workmen,  who  were  pro¬ 
testing  against  Miliukoff’s  foreign  policy. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  critical  meeting  was 
two  blocks  away,  at  the  Ministry  of  War. 
Gutchoff,  the  Minister  of  War,  was  ill,  and 
the  meeting  was  held  at  his  bedside.  Some 
of  the  mob  learned  this,  and  went  there, 
but  the  great  crowd,  in  ignorance,  remained 
before  the  Council.  A  threatening  regi¬ 
ment — threatening  not  the  crowd,  but  the 
CounciU— marched  quietly  into  the  square 
and  lined  up  before  the  great  building;  and 
another;  and  others;  some  armed,  others 
unarmed;  some  with  officers,  some  without; 
but  all  in  good  order,  in  perfect  formation, 
and  all  silent.  There  were  speeches,  many 
at  once,  but  far  enough  apart  to  avoid  con¬ 
fusion,  and  whenever  a  soldier  felt  inclined 
to  speak,  he  fell  out,  took  the  box,  spoke 
and  returned  to  his  place.  It  was  remark¬ 
able.  This  and  other  incidents  bore  in  upon 
me  the  truth  of  Charles  R.  Crane’s  state¬ 
ment;  he  said  that  the  Russians  are  a 
strong,  gentle  people  experienced  in  self- 
government  and  co-operation.  And  they 
have  a  sense  of  order,  too;  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  of  liberty.  This  last  is  the 
amazing  thing. 

Most  of  the  speeches  in  that  crowd  were 
one  way.  They  said,  as  their  banners  said: 
“Down  with  Miliukoff.”  And  the  com¬ 
plaint  was,  in  brief,  that  the  Allies  had 
among  themselves  certain  treaties,  made  in 
secret  and  kept  a  secret,  by  which,  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  they  were  to  add  to  their 
dominions  over  certain  weaker  nations,  and 
that  Russia  had  one  with  them.  Russia 
was  to  get  Constantinople,  for  example. 
But  the  Russians  did  not  want  Constan¬ 
tinople,  unless  the  people  of  Constantinople 
wanted  to  join  Russia.  Russia,  new  Russia, 
wanted  to  gain  nothing  out  of  this  war  ex¬ 
cept  what  the  war  was  for:  freedom  and 
democracy  for  all  the  world.  So  Miliukoff 
must  repudiate  this  treaty,  and  ask  the 
Allies  to  come  together  again  and  repudiate 
all  these  secret  treaties.  The  United  States 
and  Russia,  the  two  new  allies,  should  de¬ 
mand  that  the  war  be  fought  out  only  for 
justice  and  right;  not  for  money,  or  terri¬ 
tory,  or  empire,  but  for  ideals. 

The  speakers  were  passionate;  so  was  the 
crowd.  Feeling  ran  high  and  deep.  They 
said  they  were  willing  to  fight  for  all  this 
right  there  in  that  square  at  that  moment, 
and  you  felt  they  were.  There  was  a 
psychology  about  it;  it  gripped  one,  car- 
ri^  one  along  with  it.  But  right  in  the 
midst  of  it,  at  the  height  of  the  feeling,  after 


a  good  speaker  had  expressed  that  crowd 
to  its  satisfaction,  a  little  clcrklike  dandy 
got  up,  and  began  in  a  rasping  voice  to 
speak  against  this  view.  There  was  a 
murmur  of  anger,  and  I  thought  the  moment 
had  come;  there  certainly  would  have  been 
trouble  in  some  countries  I  know.  Not  in 
Russia.  That  hot  mob  turned  upwn  that 
murmur: 

“Niet,”  a  dozen  voices  said.  “Silence! 
We  must  hear  him  out,  too.  Everybody 
can  say  ail  that  he  thinks.” 

And  the  little  sp>eaker,  interrupted  for 
a  moment,  proceeded  to  explain  at  painful 
length  that  Mr.  Miliukoff  was  standing 
sincerely  and  bravely  for  the  inviolability 
of  an  agreement.  Russia,  old  Russia,  but 
yet  Russia,  had  entered  into  contracts  with 
her  allies  for  the  war,  and  Russia,  new  and 
old,  was  in  honor  bound  to  keep  those  con¬ 
tracts.  The  United  States  might  ask  for 
a  revision,  but  not  Russia;  not  Mr.  Miliu¬ 
koff. 

Other  observers  of  this  and  similar  inci¬ 
dents,  despised  the  Russian  crowds  because, 
having  cheered  one  view,  they’d  cheered  the 
opposite,  as  in  this  case.  I  don’t  feel  that 
way  about  it.  I  had  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Miliukoff  on  this  subject,  and  be  had 
an  element  of  right,  as  the  little  speaker  did, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  hopeful  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  mob  saw  it;  that  they  could  get 
and  applaud  two  ideas.  But  the  best  is 
that  they  would  listen,  as  they  always  did, 
and  as  they  always  insisted  that  an  audience 
should,  to  any  sp)eaker,  no  matter  what  he 
said.  There  was  a  moment  when  Lenin, 
the  veteran  radical  who  came  home  through 
Germany,  was  most  unpopular  both  with 
the  Provisional  Government  and  the  people; 
they  said  he  was  jeopardizing  theRevolution ; 
but  the  Soldiers  and  Workmen  wouldn’t 
forbid  his  meetings,  and  the  people  kept  a 
small  crowd  before  his  house,  to  see  that  he 
was  protected  and  heard. 

Nor  would  they  let  you  judge  him.  Once 
when  a  member  of  the  Soldiers’  and  Work¬ 
men’s  Council  was  abusing  Lenin  for  the 
trouble  he  made,  I  asked  suddenly, 

“Is  there  anything  in  the  charge  that 
Lenin  is  in  German  pay?” 

“Certainly  not,”  said  Lenin’s  enemy. 
“Lenin  is  as  sincere  as  any  of  us.  Only  he 
b  arrogant  and  risks  the  cause  just  to  stick 
to  hb  own  theory. 

Nobody  suspected  anybody  of  mean¬ 
ness  or  materialism,  and  that’s  what  I 
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mean  by  exaltation.  They  didn’t  suspect 
others,  because  they  weren’t  guilty  them¬ 
selves;  they  were  in  the  flood  of  idealism. 
Even  Milii^ofl,  denounced  all  over  Petro- 
grad,  clear  across  Russia  and  all  along  the 
front  for  his  policy,  was  never  accused  of 
evil  intent;  only  of  obstinate  wrongheaded¬ 
ness.  But  the  rest  of  this  story  shows  that. 

Take  the  supreme  moment  of  that  meet¬ 
ing  at  Mr.  Gutchoff’s  bedside,  where  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Provisional  Government  and 
all  the  Soldiers  and  Workmen,  were  trying 
to  persuade  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Miliukoff,  to  resign  or  demand  of  the  Allies 
a  clearing  up  of  the  matter  of  the  secret 
treaties.  One  speaker,  flushed  and  eloquent, 
was  quoting  President  Wilson,  showing  that 
he  was  saying  for  the  United  States  just 
what  the  Soldiers  and  Workmen  were  say¬ 
ing  for  Russia:  that  this  war  must  be  for 
no  extension  of  territories  and  no  compensa¬ 
tion  or  revenge,  but  only  for  conditions  that 
would  make  for  permanent  peace  and  a 
freed  world. 

“Are  not  you  ashamed,  Paul  Nichole- 
vitch,”  the  orator  said,  pointing  at  Mil¬ 
iukoff;  but  he  stopped.  A  cry:  “Daloi 
Miliukoff,”  one  cry,  fired  like  a  shell  from 
the  crowd  in  the  Marinsky,  before  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Empire,  screamed  down  the  Moika 
Canal  and  burst  in  the  smaller,  intenser 
crowd  in  front  of  the  War  Minister’s  pelace. 
It  sobered  the  speaker.  He  repeat^,  but 
in  a  softer  tone  he  said: 

“Are  not  you  ashamed  to  let  the  leader  of 
the  oldest,  the  least  democratic,  the  most 
corrupt  and  plutocratic  of  the  republics, 
lead  the  world  in  the  declaration  for  the 
idealistic  ends  of  this  world  war,  while  you, 
the  leader  of  the  youngest,  the  newest,  the 
most  hop)eful  of  all  democracies,  you  lag; 
you  stand  writh  the  old  empires  for  the  old, 
dead  diplomacy?” 

But  even  this  man,  afterward,  when  I 
sp>oke  to  him,  said: 

“Miliukoff  ashamed?  No,  he  was  not 
ashamed.  I  spxjke  too  strong.  Why  should 
Miliukoff  be  ashamed?  He  was  honest; 
he  was  in  earnest;  God,  he  may  have  been 
right.  Maybe  we  are  too  deep  in  the  old 
tangle  of  the  treaties  and  too  weak  to  de¬ 
mand  a  better  understanding.  Maybe  it 
is  for  the  United  States  to  do;  or,  better 
still,  the  Allies.  And  why  not?  They  want 
the  Russian  p>eople  to  fight.  We  can’t 
make  them  fight.  We’ll  try,  but — I  think 
only  the  United  States  or  the  Allies  can 


make  the  Russians  fight.  How?  Why, 
by  themselves,  volunt^y  calling  a  con¬ 
ference  of  all  the  allies,  the  old  allies  and  the 
new:  England,  France,  all — and  the  United 
States,  New  Russia  and — yes,  and  China, 
and  there  op>enly  agreeing,  all,  to  fight  on, 
only  for — what  they,  what  we  all,  say  is 
what  we  are  fighting  for.” 

Miliiikoff  resign^;  not  that  day,  how¬ 
ever.  The  mobs  disturbed  the  councils  of 
the  government  and  caused  alarm — for  the 
Revolution.  So  the  Soldiers  and  Workmen 
px)sted  placards  and  p)assed  the  word  other¬ 
wise,  asking  the  p>eople  not  to  hold  meetings 
for  a  few  days;  to  trust  them,  their  leaders, 
to  work  it  all  out  right,  and  keep  perfect 
order  and  silence — for  just  a  few  days. 
And  the  p)eople  obeyed.  There  wasn’t  a 
street  meeting  in  Petrograd  for  three  days; 
not  a  p)eep. 

The  councils  met  in  quiet,  and  in  quiet 
studied  their  problem.  Mr.  Miliukoff 
said  that  it  wasn’t  fair  to  ask  him  and  the 
Provisional  Government  to  carry  out,  not 
his,  but  the  Soldiers’  and  Workmen’s  px)licy 
so  against  his  convictions.  The  Soldiers 
and  Workmen  ought  to  do  it  themselves. 
They  were  taking  now  all  the  px)wer  and 
none  of  the  responsibility.  He  wanted  the 
Provisional  Government  to  give  way  to  the 
real  government,  the  Soldiers  and  Workmen. 
And  they  wouldn’t!  So  Miliukoff  re¬ 
signed.  And  the  rest  of  the  Provisional 
Grovemment,wishing  the  Soldiers  and  Work¬ 
men  to  come  in  and  take  their  share  of  the 
responsibility,  could  get  only  a  few  to  come. 
The  Soldiers  and  Workmen  refused  the 
crown.  Why? 

I  asked  them,  several  of  them,  that  ques¬ 
tion.  The  demand  of  the  Government 
seemed  reasonable,  but  they  all  gave  the 
same  answer: 

“iViel.  We  would  fail,  and  that  would 
mean  the  failure  of  the  Revolution.  We 
have  not  forgotten  the  lessons  of  history, 
the  exporience  of  1905-08.  No,  no.  We 
shall  make  mistakes,  but  shall  not  make  the 
same  mistakes  that  we  made  before.  We 
want  the  middle-class  government  to  govern 
— for  a  while,  while  we  have  the  capitalistic 
system,  but  we  want  the  p>ower.” 

“But  why,  why?” 

“Why?  Because  if  we,  we  Socialists,  took 
the  throne,  our  pieopie,  the  Russian  p)eople, 
would  exp)ect  us  to  set  up  a  Socialist  state 
all  at  once.  That  can’t  be  done,  not  all  at 
once,  like  that.  Not  now,  with  this  war 


THE  TYPICAL  THING  WAS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  TO  GO  UP,  UNDER  HRE,  TO  THE  ROOF,  FIGHT  WELL 
AND  TAKE  THE  POUCE,  AND  BRING  THEM  DOWN  TO  THE  STREET. 


on.  The  first  few  governments  must  fail,  are  about.  We  are  avoiding  civil  war  and 
Let  them  be  the  bourgeois  governments,  saving  the  Revolution,  we  with  the  power, 
They’d  fight  us  if  we  took  power  and  tried  they  with  the  responsibility.  And  some 
out  all  our  ideas.  That  would  be  civil  war.  of  them  also  understand  that.  It  is  all 
We  want  no  civil  war.  We  know  what  we  open  and  perfectly  agreed  among  us. 
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There  will  be  sacrifices,  but  only  of  good 
men,  not  of  the  people,  not  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  Russian  Revolution  of  1917  will 
go  on  to  the  end.” 

“You  mean,”  I  said,  “that  Kerensky  will 
go  down  as  Miliukoff  did?” 

“Kerensky?”  he  said.  “Kerensky  will 
die.  I  love  that  man.  We  Russians  all 
love  Kerensky — but,  Kerensky  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter.  Nobody,  no  individual,  matters.  We 
Russians  have  seen  all  our  greatest  spirits 
die — for  the  cause  of  Russia’s  freedom. 
We  are  used  to  it.  Any  one  of  us  would 
be  glad  to  go  and  serve  and  die  for  Russia, 
as  Kerensky  must.” 

Kerensky,  the  non-resistant,  took  the 
portfolio  of  War  in  the  ministry  formed  after 
Miliukoff  resigned.  And  he,  the  man  who 
signalled  the  Russian  mob  not  to  kill,  took 
the  War  Department  because  the  new  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  wanted  to  respond  to 
the  call  of  the  Allies  and  finish  the  war. 
That  government  knows  vividly  what  it  is 
so  hard  for  the  outside  world  to  grasp,  that 
the  Russian  |)eople  are  really  free.  The 
soldiers  gave  up  thirty  thousand  rifles  to  the 
workmen  in  Petrograd  alone;  the  Soldiers’ 
and  Workmen’s  Committee  represent  a 
people  that  are  armed.  The  Allies  keep  send¬ 
ing  commissions  to  the  Russian  Government 
to  get  it  to  make  the  Russians  fight.  No 
government  can  make  the  Russians  fight. 
But  the  Russian  leaders  agreed  that  if  there 
was  any  one  among  them  who  could  make 
the  Russians  want  to  fight,  it  was  Kerensky. 
He  is  a  sick  man;  he  didn’t  like,  he  didn’t 
want  the  job.  He  preferred  Justice;  he 
was  happy  in  that  department;  he  was 
making  it  stand  for  mercy.  But  he 
consented;  he  is  Minister  of  War;  and  he 
does  hb  b^t,  as  the  news  shows. 

He  personally  led  a  part  of  the  Russian 
lines  to  begin  attacks  on  July  first;  and 
other  parts,  inspired  by  their  example, 
charged.  But  the  “advance”  was  not 
effective.  Magnificent,  it  is  not  war.  And 
the  loss  was  terrible  to  the  simple  soldiers 
who  couldn’t  resist  the  appeals  of  Kerensky 
and  the  Soldiers’  and  Workmen’s  Council. 
There  may  be  other  such  attacks,  and,  of 
course,  they  may  catch  fire.  But  what  the 
Allies  need  and  what  Kerensky  asks  is  that 
Russia,  the  nation,  shall  go  to  war,  united, 
organized,  inspired. 

Kerensky’s  friends  in  the  Soldiers’  and 
Workmen’s  Committee  told  me  that  Ker¬ 
ensky  said:  “I  will  give  not  only  my 
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strength,  I  will  give  my  life  to  make  the 
Russians  fight.  I  may  get  the  soldiers  to 
charge,  and  I’ll  beg  the  nation  to  join  in  an 
all-together  fight.  But  I  can’t.  I  know  I 
can’t.  Only  President  Wilson  and  the  Allies 
can  do  that.” 

Only  the  Allies  can  make  the  Russians 
want  to  fight,  and  they  can  do  it  only  by 
dealing  in  the  spirit  of  New  Russia  with  the 
public  opinion  of  Russia.  That  public 
opinion  may  be  based  on  an  illusion.  That 
illusion  may  have  been  planted  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  it  probably  was,  for  the  Germans, 
the  Carman  people,  seem  to  have  the  same 
idea.  No  matter.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Russian  and  German  soldiers  have  been 
talking  man  to  man  for  months  for  miles 
along  the  trenches;  and  that,  no^  thousands, 
but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russians  have 
left  the  front  and  gone  back  home  to  a  mil¬ 
lion  places  in  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  there 
and  all  along  the  road  they  have  spread  the 
opinion  that  some  of  the  Allies  have  secret 
treaties  by  which  each  of  them  is  to  get  an 
increase  of  empire.  That’s  what  took  the 
fight  out  of  the  Russians.  That’s  what 
the  Allies  have  to  deal  with.  And  the 
Russian  statesmen  suggest  a  way  to  deal 
with  it: 

Call  a  conference  of  the  Allies,  with  the 
new  allies:  the  United  States,  New  Russia, 
and  China.  See  that  the  Russian  represen¬ 
tatives  represent  the  Russian  people  and 
have  their  full  faith,  as,  for  example, 
Kerensky  has  it.  Then  if  the  secret 
treaties  are  an  illusion,  if  there  is  nothing 
bad  in  them,  put,  say,  Kerensky,  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  go  home  and  say  so. 

If  they  are  not  an  illusion,  it  is  harder, 
but  not  impossible. 

Soon  after  I  got  to  Petrograd,  an  English¬ 
man,  a  high-minded,  scholarly  Liberal,  who 
was  there  on  a  mission  for  his  Government, 
said  he  was  glad  the  Americans  had  come 
into  the  war,  because  he  thought  we  would 
“put  the  war  back  on  the  high  plane  where 
it  was  with  us  English  at  first.” 

That’s  all  the  Russians  ask,  the  people, 
I  mean,  the  mob,  the  free,  armed  Russian 
mob,  and  that  mob  is  not  unreasonable. 
If  my  report  shows  anything,  it  shows  that 
the  Russian  people  have  not  only  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  literally,  but  self-control;  that 
they  are  fair;  wiU  listen  and,  listening,  can 
accept  two  ideas  at  once  and  consider  them, 
talk  them  over  quietly  together  and  act 
upon  them. 
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RIGHT  TO  LEFT,  CAPTAIN  STEEVER,  CAPTAIN  BAIRD,  HOWARD  WHEELER,  UELTTBNANT  BRISOOB, 
WATCHING  KANSAS  CITY  WIN  THE  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  WAR  GAME  AT  THE  NATIONAL  COMPETITIONS 


big  try  to  give  to  every  American  high- 
school  boy  the  opportunity  of  the  Wyo¬ 
ming  high-school  boy. 

Everybody’s  Magazine  then  proposed 
a  national  organization  of  high-school  boys, 
to  be  known  as: 

THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  VOLUNTEERS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
That  was  the  beginning.  By  December 
the  War  Department  had  explicitly  recog¬ 


nized  the  soundness  of  Steever’s  idea  and 
the  practicability  of  applying  it  nationally. 
By  action  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Captain 
Steever  with  four  commissioned  officers  and 
sixteen  sergeants,  was  detailed  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  school  at  Culver,  Indiana,  to  introduce 
the  High-School  Volunteer  plan  of  military 
training  into  the  schools  of  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  and  such  other  centers  as 
he  could  reach. 
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THE  GREAT  CXJMPETmVE  REVIEW,  CHICAGO.  JUNE  ELEVENTH,  CROWNING 
THE  HRST  YEAR’S  WORK  OF  THE  H.  S.  V.  U.  S. 


Steever  began  this  work  last  January. 
To-day  the  High-School  Volunteer  plan  is 
in  active  operation  in  forty  cities,  scattered 
from  coast  to  coast  and  from  the  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf.  The  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  includes 
more  than  twenty  thousand  high-school  boys 
and  girls,  organized  on  a  regimental  basis, 
according  to  districts.  It  embraces  the 
schools  of  Denver,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Kansas  City,  and  Chicago. 

The  week  beginning  June  eleventh  was  de¬ 
voted  by  Chicago  to  competitive  events  in 
which  High-School  Volunteers  from  all  over 
the  country  gave  a  demonstration  of  manli¬ 
ness,  patriotism, and  military  efficiency  which 
astonished  even  seasoned  army  officers. 

ON  JUNE  eleventh  I  stood  on  the 
side  lines  while  three  thousand  five 
hundred  boys  in  uniform  and  carrying 
rifles  march^  down  Michigan  Avenue.  I 
should  judge  there  were  more  than  forty 
thousand  p)eople  watching  them.  I  saw  a 
man  in  the  front  rank  in  the  reviewing  stand 
frankly  raise  a  handkerchief  to  his  eyes. 
He  was  not  the  only  one  who  felt  the  same 
emotion.  All  Chicago  was  feeling  just  what 


he  felt.  There  was  something  about  the 
fixed  purpose  of  those  lads  that  stirred  a 
love  of  country  far  deeper  than  that  aroysed 
by  the  ordinary  military  spectacle. 

Chicago,  at  least,  has  come  to  see  that 
the  power  of  the  American  boy  to  make  an 
individual  or  city  feel  that  way,  holds  pro¬ 
found  promise  for  the  future  of  this  nation. 
The  boy  who  can  stir  within  the  individ¬ 
ual  or  within  the  city  a  deeper  love  of 
country,  can  do  it  for  the  nation. 

From  the  first  event  in  the  competitions, 
through  the  war-game  championship,  won 
by  Kansas  City,  until  the  close  of  the  battle 
spectacle  at  Speedway  Park,  no  one  could 
have  watched  and  not  been  impressed  with 
the  democracy,  the  high  patriotism  and  clean 
manhood  which  Steever  has  built  up  as  the 
foundation  for  the  training  of  our  school¬ 
boys  for  better  citizenship. 

Everybody’s  Magazine  feels  deeply  that 
in  building  the  characters  of  these  boys,  all 
those  engaged  in  the  work  are  building  not 
alone  for  this  great  crisis  in  our  national 
life,  but  for  those  years,  peaceful  or  not, 
that  are  to  come  after  this  war. 

— Howard  Wheeler. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  is  now  at  work  upon  plans  for  the 
next  school  year,  and  there  is  high  hope  that  even  should  the  Government  need  every  officer, 
who  has  been  instrumental  in  carrying  on  the  work  so  far,  a  corps  of  men  trained  in  the 
H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  method  will  be  ready  to  continue  arid  spread  it. 

Start  a  High-School  Volunteer  organization  in  your  city  this  fall. 

Full  information  concerning  the  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  and  any  phase  of  its  activity  can  be 
secured  by  writing  to  Headquarters,  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.,  Everybody’s  Magazine,  N.  Y.C. 
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MRS.  DEERINGS 
ANSWER 

^cR^piance  of^the  Secret  Service 
cilice  Qarland  Steele 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  EVERETT  SHINN 


AVID  GILCRIST,  as  he  got  into  Somep>eople' 
I  IjU  his  dress  -  clothes,  glanced  for  said  that  an 
just  an  instant  at  the  mirror  early  love- 
above  his  dresser.  He  had  no-  affair — the  girl 
ticed,  for  the  past  year,  a  growing  gray-  had  died — had' 
ness  about  the  temples,  and  his  scrutiny  still  its  influ- 
now  confirmed  it.  He  smiled  as  he  turned  ence  on  the 
away.  Government  service  is  very  apt  to  straightness  of 
add  that  to  its  other  hall-marks.  In  other  Gilcrist’s  life, 
words,  if  you  go  into  the  thing  as  Gilcrist  In  a  way  this 
had  done,  wholly  for  the  sake  of  conscience  was  true.  The 
and  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  you  are  memory’  of  it 
bound,  with  the  rest  of  the  battle-flags,  to  was  like  a 
become  somew’hat  worn .  white  flower. 

In  the  army  it  is  different;  gray  hair  goes  eternally  fresh, 
splendidly  with  epaulettes  on  dress-parade  which  Gilcrist 
— just  so  much  silver  added  to  the  effect  of  wore  in  his  bi 
the  gold  braid;  but  in  plain  Government  he  was  also  c 
service,  gray  hair  is — ^just  gray  hair.  Be-  other  blooms, 
sides,  you  are  set  apart  among  the  silent  that  he  never 
ones.  Sometimes,  at  the  gay  dinner-tables,  ruthlessly  to  ca 
Gilcrist  felt  like  an  old  woman  knitting.  He  was  on  h 
picking  up  threads.  So  many  meaningless  a  dinner-dance 
stitches,  and  there  was  a  heel  rounded  off,  Elliot’s,  and  as 
that  would  fit  a  man’s  foot.  It  was  a  part  realized  that  1 
of  Gilcrist’s  duty  to  spot  the  right  man,  and  spare.  All  th( 
rejx>rt  his  findings  to  the  Secret  Service  annoyance  wh« 
Bureau.  To  put  it  tersely,  Gilcrist  was  an  man  announce* 
inside  man  outside,  which  means  that  no-  frowned,  he  fou 
body  except  his  Chief  knew  his  business,  Boyd,  of  his  ox\ 
and  that  it  was  fairly  important,  with  an  the  door-jamb, 
excellent  salary’.  The  only  honor  attached  Gilcrist  star* 
to  it  was  Gilcrist’s  own.  said  quietly:  “] 

But  Gilcrist’s  honor  was  Gilcrist.  He  had  “Wrong?”  B 
been  able,  all  his  life,  to  look  straight  in  the  stupidly  as  he 
face,  not  only  men,  but  women — which  is  a  slowly,  and  san 

much  more  unusual  thing.  Don’t  draw  the  chairs.  He  tu 
inference  that  David  Gilcrist  was  a  saint,  crist.  “Why, 
Under  a  vast  control  he  had  a  perfect  pajrers,  that’s  j 
devil  of  a  temper;  but  even  when  it  blazed  “.'\h,”  said  < 
high,  he  was  a  gentleman.  closed  the  door 
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and  stood  regarding  the  younger  man  with  “GilcristI”  The  word  was  an  appeal, 
a  slight  frown.  “I’ve  just  ten  minutes,”  he  Boyd  got  to  his  feet.  He  looked  very 
said.  “Tell  me  in  a  word  or  two — from  the  young,  and  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Gilcrist 
beginning.”  it  was  as  if  he  were  facing  the  judge  in  some 

Boyd  locked  his  hands  about  one  knee,  last  court,  knowing  the  decision  would  be 
and  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  medallion  in  the  rug.  against  him.  “  Do  you  think,”  he  cried, 
“I  was  on  my  way  to  the  War  Office.  The  strangling  a  sob  in  his  throat,  “I  don’t  know 
Chief  had  just  given  me  strict  orders.  I  what  I’ve  done?  But  you’ve  got  to  give  me 
was  to  put  them  myself  into  Morton’s  time,  Gilcrist — a  chance !  ”  With  a  mute 
hands.”  He  stopj)ed  for  an  instant,  and  gesture  he  fiung  a  full  wallet  across  the  table, 
then  went  on  with  short,  clipped  sen-  “It  wasn’t  just — theft,”  he  went  on  more 
tences:  “I  had  the  thing  in  my  breast-  calmly,  “you’ll  admit  that!  And  Ten  Eyck 
pocket — ^with  my  wallet  and  some  loose  was  the  only  man  I  saw!  You  know  what 
bills.  Well,  I  met  Ten  Eyck  in  his  car,  and  Washington  has  been  up  against  this  past 
he  offered  me  a  lift.  We  stopped  a  moment  winter,  information  leaking  out,  bit  by  bit, 
at  the  club — ”  he  paused  abruptly.  in  spite  of  our  office.  Well,  well — can’t  you 

“And  you — drank?”  asked  Gilcrist.  His  put  the  thing  together?”  He  straightened, 
tone  expressed  a  slight  disgust ;  to  him  a  man  staring  across  at  Gilcrist  as  if  he  would  make 
under  orders  was  like  a  prisoner  on  parole.  him  see. 

Boyd  swallowed  hard.  “Good  God,  Gil-  Gilcrist  glanced  at  his  watch.  “You 

crist,  no!  Ten  Eyck  did,  but — he  can  can’t  implicate  a  man  like  Ten  Eyck  with¬ 
stand  a  lot  and  not  show  it.  Well — ^when  I  out  proof,  Steve,”  he  said  evenly.  “He’s 
was  getting  into  my  coat  again  the  packet  too  big  and  too  clever.  But  that’s  neither 
slipp>ed  out,  on  the  table.  Our  office  seal  here  nor  there — the  Chief  has  got  to  know.” 
was  on  it,  of  course.  I  picked  it  up,  and  The  younger  man  walked  imsteadily  to 
said  nothing,  but  on  the  way  out  Ten  Eyck  the  window,  turning  his  face  to  the  night 
joked  about  cypher  codes.  Said  Europe  outside.  “Then  it’s  the  end  of  the  world,” 
had  us  beaten  a  mile!  That  was  all;  we  he  said,  “for  me.” 

went  on  past  the  Peterson  place,  and  he  “Careers  are  like  rubber-bands,  Steve — 
dropped  me  off  at — Mrs.  Deering’s.  She —  they  stretch  and  snap  back  and  hurt  you, 

she  is  a  friend  of  mine,  you  know.”  He  was  but  they  don’t  always  break.” 
flushing,  all  at  once,  hotly.  “When  I  got  “I’m  not  referring  to  that — ”  the  answer 
down  to  the  War  Office — they  were  gone!”  came  as  if  from  a  great  distance.  “This 
“What  did  you  do?”  asked  Gilcrist.  He  afternoon  I — asked  Mrs.  Deering  to  marry 
had  pulled  out  a  cigar,  and  was  looking  at  it  me.” 

with  a  curious,  level  gaze;  he  did  not  at-  Gilcrist  looked  at  him  suddenly.  “Mrs. 

tempt  to  light  it.  Deering?”  he  said.  His  voice  sounded  in- 

“Do!”  Boyd  groaned.  “What  could  I  credulous  and  a  trifle  chilled, 

do?  I  went  back,  step  by  step,  over  the  “Yes.  I — I’ve  cared  for  a  very  long 
ground.  I  phoned  the  club  and  Mrs.  time.” 

Deering,  but  they  had  found  nothing;  then  “And  she — ?”  Gilcrist’s  gaze  had  not 
I  called  up  Ten  Eyck — and  he — seemed  wavered. 

rather  amused!”  “She  cares  enough,”  said  Boyd  doggedly, 

Gilcrist  made  no  comment.  “Of  course  “and  she’s  going  to  care  some  more — if 
you  reported  it  at  once?”  nobody  spoils  it.  She’s  to  give  me  her 

Young  Boyd  slowly  lifted  his  eyes,  answer  to-morrow!  Can’t  you  see  what  it 
Under  the  reading-lamp  they  looked  hollow,  w'ould  be,  if  she  knew  this — that  I  couldn’t 
rimmed  with  blue  shadows,  as  if  he  were  cold,  be  trusted?  Not  only  with  this,  but  with 
“No,”  he  said  hoarsely,  and  again,  in  a  tone  her?  Oh,  I  know  what  I’ve  done,  I  tell 
sharply  staccato,  “no!”  you!  God  knows  what  information  I’ve 

Gilcrist  watched  him  for  a  moment,  given  out — if  I  were  on  the  field  I’d  be  shot 
There  were  both  tolerance  and  pity  in  his  — for  sleeping  at  my  post!  All  the  same, 
expression,  together  with  a  certain  stem  Gilcrist — give  me  a  chance.  You’ve  done 
judgment.  such  bulN  work  for  the  Bureau,  and  you’ve 

“Steve,”  he  said  quietly,  “the  Chief  has  always — ”  he  choked  a  little,  “been  my 
got  to  know  this  thing,  through  either  you —  friend - ” 

or  me.”  Gilcrist  regarded  him  a  moment  in  silence, 
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then  he  stood  up.  “I’ve  got  to  get  on,”  he  phone  you,  or — come  back.”  He  took  up 

said  gently.  “I’ve — something  to  do  on  his  'gloves  and  silk  muffler.  “Did  it  ever 

my  own  account.  I’ll  tell  you  what,  Steve;  occur  to  you,  Steve,”  he  ended,  “that 

stay  here  for  an  hour  one’s  country  is  a  pretty  big  thing?” 

^  or  so,  in  my  rooms —  Boyd  stirred.  Gilcrist’s  chance  remarks 

yw  I’ll  think  the  thing  out  often  stirred  him. 

on  the  way.  Later  I’ll  pretty  big  proposition,”  repeated  Gil- 

crist  from  the  doorway,  and 
he  smiled  a  little.  “I  think 
I’d  rather  get  into  a  mess, 
>  serving  mine,  than  be  a 

\  prophet  with  honor  in  an- 

other.”  was  Gilcrist’s 
,  mL  crumb  of  comfort! 


ON  HIS  way  along  the 
quiet  streets  his  mind 
moved  thoughtfully,  re¬ 
volving  certain  things  the 
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Chief  had  said  to  him  only  that  morning. 
They  had  been  sitting  for  a  moment  in  the 
inner  office,  and  the  Chief,  a  big  man  had 
suddenly  whirled  around  in  his  chair - 

“To  certain  Washington  officials,”  he 
said  succinctly,  “this  office  is  just  a — 
button.  Put  a  thumb  on  us,  and  we  are 
guaranteed  to  do  the  rest.  Well,  in  this 
new  business — I  propose  to  live  up  to  our 
guarantee!” 

Gilcrist  had  nodded.  “You  mean,”  he 
said,  “that  it  is  up  to  us  to  stop  these 
leakages?” 

The  Chief  waved  a  heavy  hand.  “It’s 
easy  enough  to  stop  ’em,”  he  said,  “after¬ 
ward.  Any  old  fool  plumber  can  stop  a 
leak,  but  it  takes  an  expert  to  find  it.”  His 
eyes  met  Gilcrist’s  in  a  narrowed  gaze.  “I 
expect  you  to  do  that,  Gilcrist,”  he  added 
quietly,  “in  twenty-four  hours.  I  don’t 
want  you  to  bother  me  with  any  reports  till 
you  do.” 

Gilcrist  got  up.  “I  may  use  my  own 
methods?” 

“Use  any  damned  method  you  please.” 

Gilcrist  smiled,  then,  without  another 
word,  he  went  out. 

GILCRIST  was  apt  to  smile  and  grow 
wordless  in  the  face  of  any  serious 
business.  And  he  knew  exactly  what  his 
coimtry  was  up  against.  She  didn’t  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  a  battleground,  but  the  tricksters- 
of  the  world"  were  trying  to  make  her  a 
vast,  strategic  plain  for  their  moves  and 
counter-moves,  and  it  was  vital  to  keep 
her  clear  of  this.  The  Bureau  had  orders 
from  the  Capitol  to  “allow  no  fooling,”  and 
certainly  Washington  several  times  recently 
had  been  fooled. 

The  climax  had  come  yesterday,  when 
some  secret  orders  to  the  War  Office  in  code 
had  been  mtercepted,  and  a  blank  form 
substituted,  nobody  knew  how — the  mes¬ 
senger  had  been  for  years  a  trusted  em¬ 
ployee.  The  papers  had  passed  directly 
through  the  usual  officials  to  his  hands,  and 
directly  from  him  to  the  War  Office,  yet 
somewhere  in  the  transit  they  had  b^n 
changed  for  blanks! 

It  was  with  the  idea  that  those  papers 
were  still  somewhere  in  Washington,  and  a 
clue,  that  the  Chief  had  called  Gilcrist  to  a 
conference  that  morning — and  now  there 
was  this  careless  mischance  of  Boyd’s  like 
a  trap-door  suddenly  opened  and  shut  in 
one’s  face! 


Gilcrist  did  not  doubt  that  these  two  sets 
of  papers  had  gone  the  same  way,  but  it 
was  up  to  him  to  prove  it.  Traitors,  to  be 
effective,  must  work  as  one  man,  and 
through  one  man.  Therefore,  no  matter 
how  vast  or  complicated  his  backing,  there 
was  just  one  man,  to  Gilcrist’s  mind,  who 
would  prove  the  key  to  the  trick,  the  trick- 
card  to  the  game — this  game  of  espionage 
that  had  never  been  played  more  perfectly 
nor  more  tirelessly  than  now! 

It  was  this  that  he  wanted  time  to  think 
over,  the  chance  of  putting  his  finger  on  the 
go-between — this,  and  a  near  view  of  Arnold 
Ten  Eyck.  That  he  could  be  sure  of  at  the 
Elliots’,  for  Ten  Eyck  was  very  popular 
socially  just  now — one  found  him  every¬ 
where. 

As  he  entered  the  brilliant  room  and 
glanced  swiftly  about  him,  Ten  Eyck’s  face 
was  the  first  thing  he  saw — pale,  elongated, 
like  some  old  Italian  bas-relief,  heightened 
in  its  effect  by  the  trim,  clipped  beard.  The 
next  moment  he  was  greeting  his  hostess  a 
little,  elaborate  woman  in  a  glitter  of  sequins. 

“You  are  to  take  Mrs.  Deering  in  to 
dinner — Norma  Deering,  you  know — now 
isn’t  that  nice  of  me?” 

Gilcrist,  his  expression  unchanged, 
pressed  her  hand.  He  had  the  feeling  that 
she  had  gathered  him  up  to  read,  like  the 
fragments  of  a  letter,  but  that  she  would 
not,  in  any  event,  give  him  away.  He  made, 
however,  as  he  passed  on,  an  entirely  irrele¬ 
vant  remark: 

“I  see  you  have  music.  May  I  be  a  little 
boy,  and  ask  them  to  play  my  favorite  piece 
by  and  by?” 

Her  eyes,  as  she  nodded,  followed  him  in 
mild  amusement;  but  he  had  his  own  plan. 

He  had  come,  primarily,  to  watch  Ten 
Eyck.  He  want^  to  see,  on  this  odd, 
oblique  face  that  was  worn  like  a  mask, 
some  play  of  emotion,  of  real  feeling.  He 
wanted  to  provoke  it,  in  his  own  way. 

Gilcrist,  in  his  work  for  the  Bureau,  de¬ 
pended  on  no  particular  method.  His  first 
lead  was  often  only  an  instinct,  some  secret, 
psychologic  pressure  that  his  mind  brought 
to  bear  on  a  sign  too  trivial  to  notice,  like  a 
straw  in  the  wind.  It  was  what  his  mother 
called  “inspiration.”  The  Chief  put  it 
down  to  just  “damned  cleverness.”  But 
Gilcrist  could  smile  at  them  both.  Like 
mother-love,  wise  to  some  symptom  a 
physician  might  overlook,  it  was  with  Gil¬ 
crist  just  an  infinite,  painstaking  vigilance — 
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the  thought  of  his  country  gripping  forever 
at  his  heart. 

As  he  sat  with  Norma  Deering  through 
the  elaborate  courses,  he  kept  this  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind.  Ten  Eyck  sat  oppKrsite, 
so  that  Gilcrist,  without  losing  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  his  real  purpose,  could  keep  watch, 
even  while  his  pulses  were  leaping  to  her 
charm.  For  she  held  that,  always,  for  him. 
He  felt  it  anew  to-night,  even  in  the  face  of 
a  leaden  disappointment  that  lay  like  a 
stone  at  his  heart  at  the  thought  of  her  af¬ 
fair  with  young  Boyd. 

For  it  was  only  an  “affair”,  Gilcrist  told 
himself  steadily.  Boyd,  at  twenty-two  or 
thereabouts,  could  be  no  plausible  mate 
for  a  widow  of  twenty-seven,  mature  not 
only  in  her  beauty,  but  with  a  knowledge  of 
worlds  that  to  Boyd  must  still  be  undis¬ 
covered  countries. 

Her  knowledge  was,  he  admitted  sadly, 
her  own  signed  warrant  that  she  had  no 
business  with  a  youngster  like  Boyd.  She 
was  too  clever  at  pulling  heart-strings — she 
had  pulled  so  often  through  months  gone  by 
at  his  own!  But  something  other  than  his 
heart  had  kept  him  from  crossing  the  dead¬ 
line — his  will.  In  his  heart,  then,  let  the 
leaven  go  on  working — his  lips  knew  how  to 
keep  silence.  Love,  in  Gilcrist’s  life,  had 
l>een  a  thing  laid  away,  high  on  a  shelf. 
Now  that  he  had  grown  to  his  full  stature, 
he  knew  that  he  could  reach  it  again — he 
had  only  to  put  out  his  hand.  Well,  he 
was  not  quite  sure  yet  that  he  wanted  to  put 
out  his  hand. 

He  drew  himself  up  with  a  snap  to  find 
that  Norma  herself  was  speaking,  in  her 
rather  low  contralto,  regarding  him  with 
wide,  dark  eyes. 

“Why  haven’t  you  been  to  see  me?  I 
used  to  think  we  had  so  much  to  say  to  each 
other — that  left  the  rest  of  Washington 
out.” 

“Why?  Well,  for  one  thing.  I’ve  been 
practising  the  role  of  silence.” 

She  smiled  a  little  wistfully.  “I  see. 
It  certainly  appears  effective!  You  seem 
still  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  me!” 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  straight  gaze. 
“I  have  much — if  I  had  your  permission.” 

She  stirred.  “Connected — with  your¬ 
self?”  She  was  putting  the  question  lightly, 
to  cover  some  deeper  earnestness. 

“No — ”  he  spoke  bluntly,  “connected 
with  my  young  friend,  Stephen  Boyd.” 

Her  eyes  wavered,  and  then  dropped. 


Her  lips  parted  in  a  slight,  uncertain  smile. 
He  thought  she  changed  color  a  little,  but 
she  seemed  not  to  know  what  to  say.  Quite 
slowly  she  turned  away  from  him,  to  the 
man  on  her  other  side. 

Gilcrist  knew  that  his  sudden  thrust  had 
hurt  her.  Well,  he  was  hurting  her  for  the 
sake  of  young  Boyd!  He  chained  his  own 
attention  again  to  Ten  Eyck,  the  man  he 
had  come  to  observe,  to  find,  with  some 
slight  surprise,  that  in  the  interim  Ten  Eyck 
had  been  very  evidently  watching  him.  It 
was  a  polite  and  carefully  guarded  surveil¬ 
lance,  that  gave  no  hint  of  the  object  behind 
it;  but  there  was  an  object — of  that  Gil¬ 
crist  felt  sure. 

As  their  eyes  for  an  instant  met  in  a  cool, 
level  gaze.  Ten  Eyck’s  became  all  at  once 
op>aque,  like  lighted  windows  with  blinds 
suddenly  drawn,  and  Gilcrist,  without  any 
train  of  sequence,  found  himself  thinking 
again  of  trap-doors  suddenly  shut  in  one’s 
face.  That  instant  blotting  out  of  e.xpres- 
sion  on  Ten  Eyck’s  part  set  him  aside,  for 
Gilcrist,  as  a  marked  man — it  was  the  straw 
in  the  wind. 

Norma  was  speaking  to  him  again,  with 
an  air  of  anxious  friendliness.  “Did  you 
know  I  met  your  mother  last  week,  at  a 
charity  bazaar?  She  struck  me  as  being — 
a  mother.” 

He  nodded.  “She  is  true,  like  the  north 
star.” 

“I  know.”  She  was  looking  at  him  with 
sudden,  strange  wistfulness.  “So  many  of 
us  haven’t  stars — or  mothers — to  guide  us. 
Mine  died  when  I  was  born.” 

He  did  not  answer,  but  he  looked  at  her 
quickly.  She  was  not,  he  decided,  making 
a  bid  for  his  pity:  she  was  simply  stating  a 
fact  that  had  changed  her  life.  She  dropped 
the  subject  quite  hurriedly. 

“The  music  has  stopp)ed,”  she  said. 
“Tell  me,  what  is  your  favorite  ‘piece’?  I 
heard  you  speaking  of  it  to  Mrs.  Elliot.” 

As  if  in  answer,  across  the  sudden  lull  the 
violins  broke  out  again — to  Gilcrist,  like  a 
multitude  of  voices,  echoing  the  voice  with¬ 
in  his  heart!  He  lifted  his  head.  He  had 
the  look  of  a  man  who  has  uncovered. 

“They  are  playing  it  now,”  he  said. 
“  ‘My  country — ’tis  of  theel’  ”  His  eyes, 
seeking  Ten  Eyck  across  the  table,  felt  sud¬ 
denly  urged  back  again,  as  if  some  strong 
lever  worked  against  his  will.  Slowly  he 
turned  them  to  Norma  Deering’s  face.  She 
was  sitting,  her  hands  in  her  lap,  like  a 


inate  whole  blank  pages,  like  a  light 
switched  on.  Gilcrist  felt  suddenly  cold, 
as  if  some  icy  hand  had  passed  over 
turning  him  to  stone,  with  every- 
1  thing  else  about  him  frightfully  alive. 

The  nozzle  of  a  bottle  was  thrust 

f  through  the  gap  on  his  right — a  waiter 

was  refilling  his  glass.  With  a  slow, 
stiff  movement  he  raised  it  to  his  dry 
lips  and  set  it  down  again,  empty.  • 
Some  one  was  speaking  above  the 
.  voices  of  the  violins — it  was  his  host¬ 
ess,  signaling  to  him  with  her  fan. 
“Mr.  Gilcrist — this  ought  to  be  your 
favorite.  Aren’t  you  going  to  stand?” 

As  he  looked  around  he  could  see 
that  all  but  he  and  Norma  had  risen, 
r  and  he  got  suddenly  to  his  feet,  pull¬ 
ing  her  up  with  him.  His  eyes  were 
on  Ten  Eyck,  leaning,  still  with  that 
masked  indifference,  lightly  on  the 
back  of  his  chair. 

'.  hadn’t  a  country  like  the  rest  of  you, 
Mrs.  Deering  and  I?  I’ll  say  it  for 
her- — and  all  of  us — God  bless  Amer- 

It  was  as  if,  lifted  for  a  moment  out 
cf  his  habitual  silence,  he  must  throw 
down  the  challenge  to  chance  traitors, 
must  voice,  like  those  violins,  his 
supreme  and  abiding  creed — and  his 
faith!  But  what  Gilcrist  was  most 
conscious  of  was  that  Norma,  with  her 
strained,  half-smile,  was  clinging,  as  if 
to  steady  herself,  to  his  sleeve. 

As  they  sat  down  again,  with  emo¬ 
tions  once  more  subservient  to  a  light 
conventionality,  Gilcrist  helped  Norma 
back  to  her  old  manner.  He  was 
steadily  kind,  and  a  little  cold,  in  spite 
of  the  fires  that  burned  beneath  his 
quiet  conversational  phrases.  T en  Eyck 
he  was  through  with,  for  the  moment. 
It  was  Norma  now  whom  he  must 
reckon  with,  and  twist  to  his  own 
ends — sorry  ends  for  her,  he  thought, 
“I  WILL  SIMPLY  ASK  YOU  TO  GET  OUT.”  with  a  sudden  feeling  of  savage  ten¬ 

derness  that  amazed  him,  it  was  so 
person  whom  virtue  has  suddenly  gone  out  primitive,  and  so  strong! 
of,  staring  past  him,  in  a  strained  earnest-  As  they  rose,  half  an  hour  later,  he  put  a 
ness,  at — ^Arnold  Ten  Eyck!  question  to  her,  with  deliberate  lips.  “Are 

But  the  shock  to  Gilcrist  wras  not  that  she  you  staying  for  the  dance?” 
was  giving  Ten  Eyck  away,  it  was  that  in  She  shook  her  head.  “No.”  She  was 
that  brief  instant — she  had  given  herself  glancing  about  her,  timidly,  he  thought, 
away!  and  just  at  that  moment  Ten  Eyck  passed 

It  was  one  of  those  flashes  that  ilium-  by. 
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Gilcrist’s  eyes  were  sternly  fixed  on  a 
point  somewhere  within  the  palm-filled  re¬ 
cess  where  the  musicians  still  played  on; 
but  he  had  caught,  as  Ten  Eyck  brushed 
past  them,  a  faintly  nervous  gesture  with 
one  of  her  small  hands — she  had  sent  him, 
as  the  deaf-and-dumb  would  speak  it,  the 
word — ‘  ‘T  o-night.  ” 

But  he  only  said:  “I  am  not  staying, 
either.  I  will  see  you  home.” 

She  looked  up,  startled.  “Oh,  please - ” 

“I  am  sure  you  will  allow  me,”  he  said. 
His  voice  was  calmly  determined.  “There 
are  things  I  want  to  say  to  you— with 
Washington  shut  out.” 

She  smiled  at  him  uncertainly,  but  he  was 
hardening  himself  to  the  business  in  hand, 
that  would  be  such  a  sorry  business  for  her! 
Again  he  felt  rushing  over  him  that  strange, 
si^t  tenderness,  as  silently,  threading  their 
way  through  the  crowds,  he  went  out  to 
summon  her  carriage. 

Her  apartment,  on  an  old  street  in  the 
best  p)art  of  the  city,  he  had  seen 
many  times.  Once  he  had  come  there  often, 
drawn  almost  to  an  avowal,  and  then — 
stayed  away,  to  lock  it  in  the  silent  cham¬ 
bers  of  his  heart.  But  he  seemed  now  to  be 
seeing  it  with  new  eyes,  in  the  light  of  piti¬ 
ful  revelations.  The  fire  lighted,  with  one 
chair  drawn  in  front — a  silent  witness  of 
hours  lengthened  out  by  loneliness;  the  bird 
in  the  cage,  sending  out  its  small,  chirping 
note — her  only  welcome;  the  violets  in  a 
brass  bowl  by  her  letter-rack,  cultivated 
into  an  artificiality  like  hers — she  who  in 
some  simpler  life  might,  like  a  violet  in  its 
native  woodland,  have  proved  so  sweet! 

She  was  pulling  off  her  gloves,  and  as  she 
stood,  drawn  to  her  slender  height  on  the 
hearth-rug,  he  wondered  just  what  was  the 
pitiful  force  that  had  led  her  on.  For  there 
was  some  force,  he  knew — ^which  had  hung, 
like  a  flaming  sword  between  them,  to  shut 
him  out  of  that  inner  garden.  He  was  go¬ 
ing  to  enter  it  now  deliberately,  but  only 
to  hang  it  with  the  apples  of  bitterness. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “here  we  are,  with 
Washington  shut  out.  Now  then — ”  with 
a  little  feminine  gesture  she  struck  a  match 
and  came  across  to  him —  “where  is  your 
big  black  cigar?” 

He  lighted  one  carefully,  while  she  settled 
herself  in  the  big  chair.  The  firelight, 
playing  over  her  face,  showed  it  slightly 
weary,  but  her  eyes  were  watching  him 
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with  a  certain  strained  brightness,  as  if  they 
could  not  rest.  He  still  stood,  leaning 
against  the  center  table.  He  had  not  real¬ 
ized  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  begin,  nor 
how  deeply  he  had  felt  the  hurt  within  his 
own  heart.  He  had  a  feeling  of  blank  dis¬ 
may.  Here  at  her  door  began  that  delicate 
trail  which  he  had  since  yesterday  morning 
been  seeking  so  silently.  He  must  follow  it 
now,  in  spite  of  its  implications,  to  the  end! 

If  he  could  only  have  doubted  his  con¬ 
clusions,  instead  of  doubting  her!  But  he 
could  not.  The  trail,  in  the  face  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  flashlights  thrown  suddenly  over  it, 
was  so  plain!  A  woman’s  trail,  after  all, 
blocked  by  such  foolish  little  hindrances, 
such  pathetic  deceits!  He  recalled  now 
so  many  things — chance  phrases,  her  habit 
of  innocent  questioning,  her  eagerness  to 
be  au  fait  with  the  world  of  affairs  as  he 
knew  it,  her  sudden  abstracted  silences, 
blank  moments  in  their  past  intercourse 
when  the  space  between  them  had  been 
clogged  with  emotions  too  complex  to  define. 
More  than  anything  else,  a  thing  she  had 
once  said  to  him — “If  one  could  only  be 
sure  that  conscience  was  God’s  way  of  tell¬ 
ing  us  there  was  still  a — chance!”  He  had 
thought  it  then  an  oddly  irrelevant  remark; 
now  he  knew  it  for  one  of  those  instants  off 
guard  when  she  had  allowed  him  a  glimpse 
of  her  soul. . 

“Did  you  come,”  she  was  asking  a  trifle 
unsteadily,  “to  talk  to  me  about — Stephen 
Boyd?” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“Because — ”  she  suddenly  sent  him  the 
ghost  of  a  smile —  “I  think  I  can  promise 
you  it  is  not  serious.  He  will — get  over 
it!” 

“I  am  not  thinking  of  young  Boyd,”  he 
said.  “I  came  here  to  ask  you  to  tell  me  a 
story.” 

“A  story?”  she  fixed  him  with  her  wide, 
dark  eyes. 

“Yes.  The  story  of  yourself.” 

She  sat  for  a  moment  quite  still.  “You 
are  presuming  I  have  one?” 

His  gaze  met  hers  with  a  quiet  stead¬ 
fastness.  “I  have  read  a  chapter  in  it  my¬ 
self  tp-night!” 

She  seemed,  for  the  first  time,  to  get  the 
full  impression  of  his  earnestness.  Her 
lip>s,  as  she  continued  to  look  at  him,  were 
slightly  parted.  Her  face  had  paled,  even 
under  the  glow  of  the  fire. 

“And  you  want  to  begin  from  the 
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beginning?”  She  was  smiling  again,  in  the 
old  wistful  manner. 

He  made  a  gesture  of  assent. 

“But  if  I  tell  you,”  she  said  abruptly, 
“that  it  began — tedly?  That  it  would — 
hurt  to  go  over  it?  That  I  never  allow 
myself,  now,  to  look  back,  that  I  just  go  on, 
and  on — to  the  unknown  end?” 

“I  would  like  to  feel  that  it  is  going  to  be  a 
happy  end.” 

She  gazed  thoughtfully  into  the  fire. 
“Ah,  once  I,  too,  wished  for  that!  I  have 
given  up  the  idea.” 

“Why?”  he  was  leaning  toward  her,  in 
sudden  desperate  earnest. 

She  rose,  turning  away  from  him.  “Be¬ 
cause  happiness — comes  honestly  or  not  at 
all.  Don’t  ask  me  to  tell  you  any  more — 
let  us  leave  things  as  they  are,  and  still — ” 
her  voice  faltered — “be  friends!” 

Suddenly  he  saw  that  her  eyes,  turned 
from  him,  were  brilliant  with  tears.  The 
sight  shook  him  as  all  her  words  had  not 
done.  He  realized  at  that  moment  that  she 
too  had  cared.  He  laid  down  his  cigar  and, 
crossing  his  arms,  stood  looking  in  his  turn 
into  the  fire.  She  was  still  turned  away. 

“Perhaps,”  he  said  steadily,  “I  had 
better  begin  things  by  telling  you  something 
about  myself.  I  came  here  to-night  to  ask 
you  to  give  me  a — packet,  sealed  with  a 
red  seal,  which  Stephen  Boyd — dropped 
here  this  afternoon.” 

The  room,  as  the  crisp  words  struck  it, 
fell  into  an  odd,  shocked  silence.  There 
was  only,  to  make  it  more  vivid,  a  sudden 
sharp  crackle  of  sound  as  a  burning  log 
dropped  down,  split  in  two.  He  did  not 
move  his  eyes  from  the  burning  track.  He 
thought  of  her  life  as  being  that,  or  of  a  star, 
fallen  without  warning,  from  the  heavens. 

Her  voice,  very  low,  was  speaking,  as  if 
from  a  distance.  “I  am  afraid — I  do  not 
qui  te — understand  ?  ’  ’ 

He  faced  her  then,  his  expression  one  of 
honest  sadness.  “I  think  that  you  do 
understand — and  that  it  is  giving  us  both 
pain.” 

She  stood  apart  from  him,  her  face  slight¬ 
ly  indistinct  in  the  shadows,  her  arms 
dropped  at  her  sides.  He  hated  to  see  her 
that  way,  facing  the  bar  of  his  judgment. 
But  all  she  said  was:  “Then  you  are  in  the 
Secret  Service — after  all.”  She  said  it 
without  apparent  emphasis,  like  a  child  re¬ 
peating  a  new  lesson,  only  he  saw  that  her 
eyes  were  burning  bright. 


He  lifted  his  head.  “  Yes.  For  the  sake 
of  serving  my  country.” 

She  drew  a  deep  breath.  “Ah,  one’s 
country!”  She  was  steadying  herself  against 
the  table,  smiling  at  him  a  little,  with  a 
smile  more  heart-breaking  than  tears.  “I 
have  one  too — bounded  on  the  north  and 
south  by  disappointment  and  disillusion, 
on  the  west  by — poverty — ”  she  sent  a 
swift  glance  around  the  richly  quiet  room, 
“yes,  in  spite  of  all  this,  poverty!  It  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  had  to  bound  it  on  the 
east  by — self.” 

“My  hopo  is  in  the  east,”  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head.  “You  see — ”  she 
was  making  a  desperate  effort  at  composure 
—  “out  of  my  own  mouth  I  stand  con¬ 
demned!  Yes,  Mr.  Gilcrist,  I  will  give  you 
— the  pjacket.” 

He  stood  looking  across  at  her.  He  had 
never  felt  her  charm  so  potent  as  now,  when 
she  was  so  completely  off  guard,  and  at  his 
mercy. 

“But  first,”  she  said,  “I  would  like  you  to 
listen  to — the  story  you  asked  me  to  tell. 
Oh,  it  is  very  short,  and — and  threadbare.” 

She  was  not  looking  at  him  now,  she  was 
staring  aside,  her  eyes  darkly  tragic.  Her 
voice  was  low,  but  faintly  vibrant,  as  if  in 
spite  of  herself  she  was  urging  it  on. 

“If  it  plains  you,”  began  Gilcrist,  “to  re¬ 
call — ”  but  she  made  a  little  gesture  with 
her  hand. 

“It  is  in  four  chapters,”  she  said,  “and 
it  begins  with  a  child,  who  never  learned 
what  it  was  to  be  a  child.  Her  mother  was 
dead.  Everything  about  her  had  died  ex¬ 
cept  her  father  and  a  little  dog.  He — 
kicked  the  dog  to  death  one  day  because, 
like  the  child,  it  was  forever  getting  in  his 
way!”  She  looked  up  at  him.  “That  is 
the  end  of  the  first  chapter — shall  I  go  on?” 

“Yes,”  said  Gilcrist  gently,  “go  on.” 

“In  the  next,  the  child  grew  up) — to  find 
that  her  father  was  clever,  as  a  trickster  is 
clever.  He  lived  by — close  bargains,  and  a 
drug.  His  last  was  to  sell  off  the  girl,  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver — to  a  man  whom  she 
could  not — tolerate!  Shall  I — go  on?” 

“Go  on,”  said  Gilcrist  hoarsely. 

She  had  locked  her  hands  together.  “It 
was  a  very  short  chapter,  that  third  one — 
the  girl’s  married  life.  In  it  she  learned 
the  strength  of  disillusion.  The  man  shot 
himself  one  day  in  a  Europ)ean  cafe — on 
account  of  a  woman  who  was  not — the  girl. 
She  had  been  left  behind  in — Washington, 
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to  earn  her  own  living.”  She  stopped. 
Her  hands  fell  apart  again.  “Do  you  still 
— want  me  to  go  on?” 

Gilcrist  did  not  speak,  but  as  if  she  heard 
his  assent  she  took  up  the  thread  again. 
Her  voice  was  very  low — the  vibrant  note 
in  it  had  died. 

“In  the  fourth  chapter  the  girl  made  a 
bid  for — her  wares.  They  were  just  good 
looks  and  a  clever  knack  of  saying  things 
that  made  her  friends.  That  is,  they 
seemed  to  be  friends — they  were  really 
enemies  of  the  girl’s  best  self!  But  for  the 
sake  of  food,  and  a  roof-tree,  and  common, 
heart-breaking  things,  she  kept  on.  She 
— found  out  something  once  that  made  a 
United  States  senator — send  her  a  check! 
That  was  the  beginning.  It  was  a  good 
market,  and  in  spite  of  conscience  and  lone¬ 
liness,  and — ugly  nights,  the  girl  did  the 
things  she  should  not  have  done  because 
the  things  she — ought  to  have  done  would 
have  left  her  to  starve!” 

“Go  on,”  said  Gilcrist.  He  was  very 
pale,  "but  his  gaze  did  not  falter.  Neither 
did  hers. 

“There  is  such  a  very  little  more,”  she 
said  indistinctly,  “.\mong  all  whom  she 
knew  there  was  just  one — ^who  had  made 
her  wish  to  be  different.  But  she  knew  it 
was  no  use;  it  was  too  late  to  bid  for — any 
kind  of  happiness;  so  she  hid  it  all,  even 
from  him,  hoping  that  if  he  found  it  out  he 
would  always  remember  that  she  had  want¬ 
ed  to  he  different,  and  that  once  or  twice 
she  had  tried  to  be  good  for  a  little — till  the 
current  she  had  made  overwhelmed  her 
again,  and  carried  her  on — to  the  end.” 

“But  it  is  not  yet  the  end!” 

Her  eyes,  with  the  tears  dried  on  their 
lashes,  were  fixed  on  his.  Looking  at  him 
still,  she  drew  from  her  breast  a  small 
packet,  sealed  with  a  red  seal,  and  handed 
it  across  to  him.  “I  was  to  have  passed  it 
on  to-night.  Will  you  give  it,  instead,  to 
Stephen  Boyd,  in  my  name!  Tell  him  it  is 
my  answer.  It  is  also,”  she  said  a  little 
brokenly,  “the  cure!” 

As  he  took  it  their  hands  met.  He  held 
hers  for  an  instant  silently,  then  he  said, 
with  his  own  voice  a  trifly  unsteady,  “And 
what  of — the  cure  for  you?” 

She  was  very  pale.  “It  is  beyond  that, 
just  as  happiness  was  beyond.” 

“But  what  if  I  could  guarantee  happi¬ 
ness — the  cure!” 

With  a  sudden  rush  of  tears  she  gathered 


some  Nnolets  from  the  brass  bowl  and  held 
them  out  to  him.  “You  are  magnani¬ 
mous,”  she  whispered.  “Thank  you,  with 
all  the  soul  I  have  left,  for  what  I  dare  not 
let  you  say.  And  now — it  must  be  good¬ 
night!” 

“Perhaps,  but  not  good-by.” 

She  looked  at  him  mbtily.  “I  think  it 
must  be  good-by,  too.” 

He  spoke  to  her  doggedly.  “I  am  com¬ 
ing  here  to-morrow — to  discuss  the  cure.” 

“Oh,”  she  breathed,  “don’t  you  see  it? 
The  cure  for  you  is  what  counts,  and  that 
must  be  ind^  good-by.  For  your  sake 
I  am  strong  enough  to  say  it!” 

She  had  already  turned  away  from  him, 
back  to  her  chair  by  the  fire.  He  saw  her 
so,  as  he  stood  for  an  instant  in  the  door¬ 
way,  shielding  her  eyes  with  her  hands. 
Then  he  went  back  to  Stephen  Boyd. 

IT  W'AS  the  easiest  point  along  the 
road  he  had  set  himself  to  go.  To  get 
for  a  few  moments,  back  to  Stephen’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  it,  to  Stephen’s  boyish  finalities,  and 
away  from  his  own,  holding  so  much  deeper 
issues — it  was  like  stopping  at  some  half¬ 
way  house  where  he  might  gird  himself  with 
the  courage  to  go  on,  to  finish  the  thing  up 
for  the  Bureau,  no  matter  how  it  hurt 
Norma  or  himself.  There  was  Ten  Eyck 
too,  to  think  of,  and —  Norma’s  sign  with 
the  small  gloved  hand!  He  could  still  only 
think  of  her  as  a  sign,  pointing,  like  a  finger¬ 
post,  to  the  villain  in  the  play.  It  was  up 
to  him  to  follow  her  leadings,  urge  himself 
on,  when  his  heart,  in  its  deepest  pity,  was 
so  eager  to  hold  back — to  give  her,  b^ause 
she  was  so  pathetic  a  plaything  of  circum¬ 
stance,  one  more  chance! 

Chance!  the  chief  would  have  said  he  had 
already  given  it — in  having  her  love.  The 
chief’s  ideas  were  still  a  bit  old-fashioned — 
he  believed  in  keeping  his  face  to  the  enemy. 
But  Gilcrist  with  calm  courage  could  turn 
away.  It  was  as  if  in  those  brief  and  pas¬ 
sionate  moments  of  betrayal  Norma  had 
showed  him  the  whole  tortuous  course — he 
knew  the  kind  of  trail  she  would  follow — 
there  would  be  time  still,  he  thought,  with 
pain  at  his  heart,  for  all  he  had  to  do! 

Gilcrist  did  not  deceive  himself.  Back 
of  all  his  pity,  of  all  his  hope,  lay  love.  It 
had  come  to  him  again,  not  in  the  guise  of  a 
white  flower — rather  a  poor,  shamed,  en- 
camadined  blossom,  bruised  by  too  rough 
handling,  dusty  with  the  common  dust  of 
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the  wayside,  yet  a  flower  to  him  still! 
Might  it  not  be  that  her  chance  lay  in  just 
that?  To  have  him  take  her  up,  possess 
her,  cherish  her  in  honest,  tender  ways, 
within  some  safe  and  quiet  recess  of  the 
heart? 

He  found  Boyd  pacing  the  length  of  the 
room.  He  had  turned  on  more  light  and  it 
showed  his  face  still  boyishly  pale  and  set. 
“Well,”  he  cried  sharply,  “you’ve  been 
awfully  long!  I  thought  you  were  going 
to  phone?” 

Gilcrist  came  in  and  closed  the  door;' his 
own  face  looked  very  worn.  “Let’s  try  to 
keep  cool,  Steve — I’ve  only  ten  minutes  or 
so,  and  then  I  must  be  off  again.  You  see — 
you  can’t  send  some  things  over  the  wire — 
for  instance,  a  woman’s  name.” 

Boyd  stood  arrested.  “W'hal  do  you 
mean?”  he  asked.  His  voice,  as  he  caught 
Gilcrist’s  expression,  grew  thin  and  sharp 
with  anxiety. 

For  answer  Gilcrist  took  a  sealed  packet 
from  his  breast-pocket  and  threw  it  across 
the  table.  “I  have  brought  you,”  he  said 
slowly,  “Mrs.  Deering’s  answer — a  day 
ahead.”  He  did  not  look  at  young  Boyd. 

There  was  a  sudden,  leaden  silence.  Out 
of  it  the  younger  man  spoke  hoarsely. 
“Just  what,”  he  said,  “are  you — daring  to 
imply?”  His  words  were  choked,  tremulous 
with  a  passionate  disbelief. 

Gilcrist  made  no  answer.  He  wanted 
young  Boyd  to  work  the  thing  out  for  him¬ 
self. 

Boyd  stood,  irresolute.  His  eyes,  fixed 
intently  on  Gilcrist,  seemed  suddenly  to 
narrow  till  they  were  dark  pin-points.  “If 
you  mean — ”  he  said  passionately,  “to  in¬ 
sinuate — things  against  her,  you  He!” 

Gilcrist  looked  at  him  then.  It  was  as  he 
would  have  looked,  a  long  way  back,  per¬ 
haps,  at  his  own  youth — feeling  sorry  for  it, 
because  it  was  still  so  yoimg!  There  was 
pity  there,  and  honesty,  and  that  was  all. 

Suddenly,  as  he  star^  at  Gilcrist,  Boyd’s 
denials  crumpled  up  and  went  under. 
“You  mean,”  he  said,  “that  she  took  them 
— my  God — ”  he  threw  back  his  head  with  a 
gesture  of  finality,  covering  his  eyes  with 
his  hand. 

The  room  was  very  still.  They  could 
hear  a  little  French  clock  of  Gilcrist’s  tick¬ 
ing  steadily  on  a  shelf.  Suddenly  Boyd 
straightened.  He  was  frowning  heavily, 
his  face  streaked  with  crimson.  It  hurt 
Gilcrist  more  than  anything  else,  that  he 


could  not  set  her  right  in  the  face  of  Boyd’s 
shame  for  her. 

“I  suppose,”  said  youngl  Boyd,  “that  it  is 
— up  to  me  to  finish  off  my  job.”  With  a 
little  jerking  motion  he  reached  over  and 
crushed  the  packet  in  his  hand. 

“If  you  mean,”  said  Gilcrist  quietly, 
“that  you  are  going  to  hunt  up  Morton  at 
•this  hour,  it  isn’t  necessary,  Steve ;  in  fact — ” 
Gilcrist  sighed  a  little,  “we  are  going  to 
open  up  that  packet  right  here.” 

Young  Boyd  stared.  “Are  you  crazy,” 
he  said,  “to  interfere  with — with  what  the 
Chief - ” 

Gilcrist  merely  put  out  his  hand  and  with 
a  steady  gesture  ^t  the  seal  across.  “You 
see?”  he  was  holding  them  out  to  Boyd 
with  a  faint  smile.  “They  are  just  dead 
blanks.” 

“My  God!”  said  Boyd  again.  “You 
mean  that — she  changed  them - ” 

“No,  Boyd,”  Gilcrist’s  voice  was  very 
kind.  “I  mean  that  the  Chief  sent  them 
out  just  that  way.  You  were  what  we  call 
a  decoy,  Steve,  that’s  all.” 

Boyd  lifted  his  eyes.  “You  mean  Hke — 
marked  bills?” 

“Exactly,  like  marked  bills.  You  see, 
I  happ>en^  to  know  the  mark.”  He  was 
pointing  to  a  tiny  red  line,  like  a  thread,  on 
the  under  cover. 

“Then — ”  Boyd’s  face  was  a  study — “I 
needn’t  have — hit  the  handle!” 

“I  think,”  said  Gilcrist,  “I  wouldn’t  feel 
that  way.  The  Chief,  Steve,  is  a  great 
man.  It  may  have  been  a  double  test.” 

Boyd  stiffened.  “I  see,  of — the  thief  and 
— and  me!  I  suppose,”  he  added,  “you’ll 
report  me  for  this,  then,  to-morrow?” 

Gilcrist  looked  at  him.  “No,  Boyd,  you 
are  to  report  yourself,  as  a  messenger  who 
has  learned  the  lesson  set  for  all  of  us — to 
keep  faith.” 

Without  a  word  Boyd  gathered  his  hat 
and  coat  and  walked  to  the  doorway.  “I — 
you’ve  been  bully,  Gilcrist — I  guess  that’s 
all  there  is  to  say.” 

Gilcrist  nodded.  “That’s  all  right,  Steve,” 
and  then  he  added  a  quiet  little  sentence: 
“Just  keep  it  in  mind,  will  you,  that  one 
doesn’t  send  a  woman’s  name  over  any  kind 
of  wires?” 

And  Boyd,  with  a  look  that  was  a  prom¬ 
ise,  went  out. 

Gilcrist,  alone  for  a  moment,  got  up  and 
walked  to  the  window.  The  next  move 
must  be  an  ugly  one:  he  was  going  back  to 


‘MAY  I  ASK  THE  REASON  FOR  THIS  SUDDEN  INTRUSION  INTO  A  PRIVATE  ROOM?' 


that  firelit  room  where  he  had  left  her,  on  so  far  beneath  the  values  God  had  sent  her 
the  off  chance  of  meeting  Arnold  Ten  into  the  world  with!  It  was  terrible  to  him 
Eyck.  Ten  Eyck,  with  his  mask  off,  his  to  think  of  Ten  Eyck  in  her  rooms  as  the 
slender,  immaculate  {>alm  held  out  with  sordid,  clever  emissary  of  some  land  beyond 
her  price!  Such  a  pitiful  price  all  through,  the  seas,  secure  in  his  American  birthright, 
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mowing  down  her  poor  little  fields  for  the 
sake  of  some  European  harvest! 

He  had  not  asked  her  to  implicate  Ten 
Eyck.  She  would  have  covered  him,  borne 
the  brunt  alone,  as  she  had  borne  all  along 
all  life  dealt  to  her.'  But  Gilcrist  did  not 
doubt  that  Ten  Eyck  was  there,  staged  for 
the  play,  tipping  those  masters  of  his  the 
wink,  smiling  his  odd,  obhque  smile,  and — 
headed  straight  for  the  devil! 

He  parted  the  curtains  and  looked  out, 
while  his  little  clock  struck  eleven  small¬ 
voiced,  silver  chimes.  The  city  had  fallen 
into  that  rapt  half-sleep  that  presages  quiet 
dreams.  Well,  he,  too,  had  his  dream.  To 
keep  the  faith!  As  he  had  said  to  Boyd,  it 
was  the  big  lesson  set  in  some  way  for  them 
all.  She  had  learned  hers  badly,  but  life 
is  p>atient:  she  might,  with  some  more 
honest  teacher,  learn  it  over  again.  The 
need  to  forgive?  God  Himself  set  the  pace 
for  that,  with  His  “seventy  times  seven.” 
Judgment?  One  Judge  alone  was  right¬ 
eous!  Love,  after  all,  was  the  thing  that 
counted — love  shorn  of  its  passion  and  its 
dross;  love  that  was  faith!  He  could,  then, 
love  her,  and  be  true  to  his  own  vision  of 
things. 

His  man,  with  one  of  his  scrupulous  taps, 
was  opening  the  door  and  crossing  on  tiptoe 
with  a  letter.  “Sp)ecial  messenger,  sir — 
said  there  would  be  no  answer.” 

Gilcrist  guessed,  even  before  he  turned 
it  in  his  hand,  that  it  was  her  verification  of 
good-by.  He  opened  it  carefully,  with  little 
tremors,  like  a  working  seismograph,  at  his 
brain.  There  was  neither  beginning  nor 
ending: 

I  am  writing  you  this  from  a  new  world.  I 
hardly  know  why— perhaps  because  I  want  you 
to  believe  that  whatever  the  difference  costs 
me,  I  am  going  to  be  different.  It  is  the  only 
tribute  I  can  pay  to  your  faith  and  your  kind¬ 
ness.  But  we  must  not  meet  again — I  have 
put,  while  I  had  the  courage,  the  things  I  have 
lived  with  behind  me,  for  the  sake  of  the  things 
you  are  living.  I  start  out  with  what  they  are 
as  my  one  asset — so  very  much  more  precious 
an  asset  than  any  I  have  ever  known!  I  can 
say  then  good-by,  and  because  it  is  good-by 
tell  you  this — that  the  cure  for  me,  if  there  is  a 
cure — is  your  own  steadfast  truth! 

Gilcrist,  staring  down  at  the  sheet  of 
plain  white  paper  in  his  hand,  had  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  a  man  who  suddenly  hits  a  blank 
wall  which  blocks  the  road  ahead.  She 
meant  it  indeed  for  good-by.  She  had  al¬ 


ready  gone  out  into  the  void!  And  it  could 
not  be  that,  for  so  many,  many  reasons — he 
felt  them  pressing  like  a  tight  band  about 
his  temples,  making  him  think.  He  turned 
the  paper  over,  examining  again  the  en¬ 
velope;  there  was  nothing,  not  even  a  post¬ 
mark;  the  messenger  had  gone;  he  might, 
given  time,  have  ferreted  the  thing  out, 
found  her  point  of  delivery — the  Chief  had 
given  him  twenty-four  hours — but  she  had 
cut  him  down  to  twelve! 

He  went  slowly  across  the  room,  the  paf>er 
still  in  his  hand,  and  switched  on  his  desk- 
light.  Only  one  idea  possessed  him,  that 
whatever  she  had  put  behind  her,  wherever 
she  had  gone,  there  were  two  who  had  vital 
interests  in  getting  at  once  on  the  track — 
Ten  Eyck  and  himself. 

As  he  turned  the  key  and  ojiened  a 
small  drawer,  his  face  fell  again  into  set  lines. 
He  was  once  more  the  Agent,  the  Inside 
Man  outside,  confronted  by  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  his  trade — two  small  revolvers, 
one  in  a  plain  leather  case,  the  mate  to  the 
one  he  carried  in  his  pocket;  fac-similes  of 
handwriting;  a  bunch  of  marked  photo¬ 
graphs;  a  railroad  pass-book;  a  magnifying- 
glass. 

As  he  took  out  the  glass  his  eyes  suddenly 
fastened  on  one  of  the  photographs,  a 
picture  post-card,  taken  in  South  America 
six  years  before,  showing  a  group  of  officials 
and  secretaries — a  defunct  South  American 
president  and  his  staff  on  the  steps  of  some 
public  building.  Gilcrist,  with  a  slight  line 
between  his  brows,  drew  it  from  its  elastic 
band  and  put  it  in  his  vest;  then  he  turned 
with  the  glass  to  Mrs.  Deering’s  letter. 

An  instant  later  he  laid  the  glass  back 
and  sat  thinking.  Then  he  reached  up  and 
held  the  paper  flat  against  the  electric  bulb 
above  him.  In  the  eleventh  hour  he  found 
at  last  the  way  to  her  made  plain — by  a 
water-mark!  Many  a  time,  from  the  same 
small  hotel,  hidden  close  in  the  heart  of  the 
business  section,  he  had  written  on  this 
same  plain  paper  to  the  Chief  things  that 
could  not  be  sent  over  any  kind  of  wires. 
It  was  strange  that  he  was  only  to  retrace 
his  steps,  along  the  line  of  old  duties,  to  find 
her  now!  She  was  just  fifteen  minutes 
away  from  him,  and  he  was  going  straight 
there. 

He  took  up  his  desk  ’phone,  and  called 
up  the  Bureau.  The  night-clerk  took  his 
message.  No,  Rawlins  was  not  in  yei,  but 
Hardy  was  there. 
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“That’s  all  right,”  said  Gilcrist.  “Just 
tdl  him  to  be  at  the  San  Antonio  in  fifteen 
minutes  for  a  late  supp>er,  and  to  bring 
the  bull-pup  along.  Thanks,  good-by.” 
“Bull-pup”  was  one  of  Hardy’s  pleasantries; 
it  simply  meant,  in  Hardy’s  code:  “Bring  an 
automatic  and  be  on  the  job!” 

Gilcrist  smiled  as  he  sent  his  man  down 
for  a  taxi. 

He  found  Hardy  waiting  for  him  in 
the  small  lobby;  Hardy,  who  had  long 
figured  to  himself  as  a  p)ermanent  Sherlock 
Holmes.  It  was  significant  of  Gilcrist ’s 
standing  at  the  Bureau  that  in  his  presence 
Hardy  petered  down  to  a  humble  edition  of 
Dr.  Watson.  Gilcrist  gave  him  a  nod  as 
they  passed  through  the  corridor;  the  next 
moment  he  was  speaking  to  the  head  waiter. 
He  turned  to  Hardy: 

“We  can’t  have  the  little  dining-room — 
it  happens  to  be  in  use.” 

It  seemed  to  Hardy  that  Gilcrist’s  tone 
was  significant.  He  was  standing  by  a 
table  near  the  small  room’s  entrance,  with 
his  back  to  the  dropf>ed  jwrtieres.  As  they 
sat  down,  the  waiter  went  off  with  their 
order. 

Gilcrist,  at  that  instant,  leaned  across 
and  sjxjke  to  Hardy.  His  voice  was  low 
and  distinct.  “There’s  just  one  thing. 
Hardy — if  you  and  I  should  meet  a  man  to¬ 
night,  with  a  woman,  I  want  you  to  forget 
the  woman.” 

Hardy  nodded.  “Sure  thing,”  he  said, 
and  stared  at  Gilcrist.  He  thought  he 
looked  jmle,  and  very  tired;  but  Gilcrist 
did  not  sp>eak  further,  and,  like  Dr.  Watson, 
Hardy  must  wait  for  a  lead. 

Gilcrist,  it  seemed,  was  waiting  too;  his 
face  bore  a  look  of  strain;  it  seemed  to 
Hardy,  watching  closely,  that  he  was  listen¬ 
ing  for  some  sound  through  those  dropped 
portieres;  but  when  it  came,  after  a  long, 
hushed  interim,  it  struck  Hardy  with  a  dis¬ 
tinct  surprise.  It  was  a  woman’s  sob. 

The  outer  room  where  they  sat  was  al¬ 
most  empty.  It  was  early  midnight,  and 
the  place  was  remote;  there  were  only  a 
couple  of  waiters  clearing  dishes  away  at 
the  far  end.  Hardy,  glancing  uneasily  at 
Gilcrist,  felt  sure  he  had  the  clue,  but  Gil¬ 
crist  waited  still.  He  was  certainly  p>ale 
now.  The  muscles  of  his  lean  hand,  resting 
on  the  table,  were  stretched  and  taut.  At 
that  instant,  a  man  laughed,  in  a  light  and 
callous  undertone! 


Gilcrist,  on  his  feet  now,  fixed  a  quiet 
gaze  on  Hardy.  “That,”  he  said,  “is  my 
quarry.”  He  spoke  like  a  man  under  in¬ 
tense  repression.  “I’m  going  inside.  Hardy 
— when  a  man  step>s  out  of  that  room,  get 
him.  That’s  up  to  you.” 

Hardy  nodd^,  his  hand  already  in  his 
hip  pocket.  “I  see.  Flourish  the  bull- 
pup!” 

“Just  get  him,”  said  Gilcrist.  “Take 
him  straight  to  the  Bureau.  I’ll  follow. 
There’s  a  taxi  outside.  If  they  bother  you 
here,  show  your  badge.”  He  nodded. 
The  next  instant  he  had  lifted  the  heavy 
drap>eries  and  stepped  through. 

It  seemed  to  Gilcrist,  as  he  entered  that 
little  room,  that  he  was  living  life’s  biggest, 
most  intricate  moment!  Under  the  light 
of  a  silk-shaded  lamp,  at  a  small  spread 
table,  sat  Norma  Deering.  She  was  leaning 
forward,  with  parted  lips,  her  eyes  trans¬ 
fixed  as  at  some  inner  and  haunting  vision, 
her  face  a  white,  soft  blur.  Ten  Eyck,  a 
cigar  between  his  lips,  stared  insolently 
across  from  where  he  stood  by  the  window. 
On  the  floor  between  them  were  little  blue 
paper  fragments,  matching  the  leaves  of  a 
small  check-book  still  in  Ten  Eyck’s  hand! 

Gilcrist,  confronting  them  both,  felt 
that  he  held  somehow  the  issues  of  life  and 
death  for  all  three.  Nobody  moved,  until 
Ten  Eyck  spoke,  in  his  controlled,  slightly 
musical  voice: 

“May  I  ask  the  reason  for  this  sudden 
intrusion  into  a  private  room?”  He  was 
not  a  man  to  bother  with  small  hatreds.  A 
very  large  one  was  at  that  moment  blazing 
acrote  at  Gilcrist  from  his  eyes. 

Gilcrist  met  it  without  a  shadow  of  feeling. 
“To  be  explicit,”  he  said  quietly,  “there  are 
two.  One  concerns  Mrs.  Deering,  the  other 
concerns  yourself.  It  has  been  growing 
more  important  for  the  last  seven  years.” 

Ten  Eyck,  his  eyes  on  Gilcrist,  sent  out 
deliberate  little  puffs  from  his  cigar.  He 
had  his  mask  on;  behind  it  his  muscles 
moved,  very  slightly. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  am  not  interested  in 
either  of  your  reasons.  I  will  simply  ask 
you  to  get  out!” 

Gilcrist,  his  hand  on  the  drapery  behind 
him,  did  not  move.  “Seven  years  ago,”  he 
said  evenly,  “I  was  sent  to  a  South  .American 
republic  on  a  little  matter  of  business  for  my 
Government.  I  happened — ”  he  smiled — “to 
run  into  one  of  their  rather  upsetting  revo¬ 
lutions!  At  a  very  tight  place  in  it  1  also 


IF  YOU  MEAN—”  HE  SAID  PASSIONATELY,  “TO  INSINUATE  THINGS  AGAINST  HER,  YOU  UE! 


happened,  at  the  risk  of  my  own,  to  save 
a  man’s  life.  His  name,”  said  Gilcrist 
slowly,  “was  Rodriguez,  hut  he  had  been 
born  in  California.” 

Ten  Eyck,  flicking  the  ashes  from  his 
cigar,  made  a  little  jerking  movement  with 
his  lips.  “Apparently  you  missed  the  p>oint, 
Mr.  Gilcrist,  of  my  last  remark.  Well,  I 
will  repeat  it.  Kindly,  and  without  further 
reference  to  old  melodrama,  get  out!” 

Gilcrist’s  grip  on  the  drapery  tightened. 


He  appeared  not  to  see  Ten  Eyck,  but  to  be 
spieaking  to  some  pioint  just  beyond  him. 
“It  was  a  mistake,”  said  Gilcrist  steadily. 
“Three  months  afterward  he  stabbed  an 
official  high  in  power,  and  absconded  with 
public  funds.  He  was  traced,  under  the 
name  of  Wentworth,  to  Mexico — there  the 
trail  dropped.” 

“Mr.  Gilcrist,”  interjwsed  Ten  Eyck,  “I 
am  neither  concerned  with  South  American 
history,  nor  with  you.  You  will  leave  this 
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room  in  two  minutes,  or  I  will  take  other 
measures.  Now  do  you  understand?”  His 
voice,  under  its  control,  had  worn  out  its 
softness.  It  was  like  a  steel  wire,  vibrating 
across  the  room.  Norma  Deering,  her  lips 
still  parted,  stared  piteously  at  them  both. 

“Under  the  name  of  Wentworth,”  con¬ 
tinued  Gilcrist  clearly,  “he  dropped  under, 
to  appear,  a  few  years  later  in — Washing¬ 
ton,  as  the  accredited  agent  of  tricksters 
across  the  sea.  Papers  were  missed,  codes 
tampered  with.  Secret  orders,  as  late  as 
yesterday,  were  abstracted;  but  no  matter 
— that  particular  theft  being  discovered, 
those  papers,  in  spite  of  this  man’s  clever¬ 
ness,  were  so  much  waste.  They  simply  be¬ 
came  a  footprint  on  a  covered  trail!  Every¬ 
thing  this  man  did  was  covered,  just  as  his 
face  was  covered  with  a  beard!  His  ways 
were  mean  ways,  ways  of  crucifixion,  that 
even  women  were  made  to  walk.  His  man¬ 
ners  were  polished  and — covered.  He  wore 
the  mask  of  a  gentleman,  and  he  covered 
himself,  like  a  cloak,  with  the  name  of — 
Arnold  Ten  Eyck!” 

The  room  seemed  suddenly  full  of  jar¬ 
ring,  disconcerting  discords,  spreading  them¬ 
selves  over  great,  gaping  silences.  Outside, 
a  waiter  jangled  some  dishes;  a  taxi-driver 
called  an  oath  from  the  street  below  the 
little  window;  Gilcrist  could  hear  his  own 
breaths,  forced  into  steadiness  by  his  will. 

Norma,  with  a  sharp  little  cry,  had  risen. 
She  was  standing  so,  her  face  dead-white, 
staring  at  Ten  Eyck.  It  was  as  if  she  saw 
him  as  Gilcrist  did,  with  the  mask  off,  for 
the  first  time.  Ten  Eyck  himself,  his  cigar 
still  gripped  between  thumb  and  forefinger, 
was  the  first  to  thrust  a  sentence  roughly 
into  the  jargon  of  little  sounds: 

“Take  tock  that  damned  lie!”  His 
eyes,  on  Gilcrist’s,  struck  like  flint  on  flint. 
Little  beads  of  sweat  stood  like  a  fine  dew 
on  his  smooth  forehead. 

Gilcrist  was  drawing  something,  a  post¬ 
card,  from  his  breast  pocket.  “There  is 
one  thing,  Rodriguez,  that  never  lies — the 
camera!” 

Ten  Eyck,  staring  down  at  the  upturned 
pasteboard,  turned  suddenly  the  color  of 
ashes. 

“You  gave  it  to  me,”  said  Gilcrist,  “on 
the  twentieth  of  September  in  1908.  You 
were  one  of  the  under-secretaries,  and  you 
are  standing  next  to  the  man  you  after¬ 
ward  murdered!  But  my  reason,  Rod¬ 
riguez,  is  not  a  desire  to  make  you  pay  up  a 
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bad  debt!  It  is  to  get  rid  of  one  of  the 
parasites  who  are  living  on  the  life-blood  of 
my  country!  We  shall  turn  you  over  as  a 
criminal,  in  order  to  get  rid  of — one  more 
spy!” 

Ten  Eyck,  with  a  rapid  movement,  had 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  breast;  the  next 
moment  Norma  Deering,  with  a  little  cry, 
had  struck  down  his  arm!  Something  fell 
and  lay  at  Gilcrist’s  feet,  like  a  silver  streak 
on  the  rug  it  might  have  crimsoned. 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Gilcrist,  “not  before  a 
woman!”  His  tone  was  still  controlled.  “I 
think  you  had  better  go,”  he  said. 

Ten  Eyck,  in  a  flash,  was  past  him, 
through  the  red  draperies,  and  in  that  in¬ 
stant  Gilcrist,  listening,  heard  Hardy’s 
short  dropped  words — “Right  here  with  me, 
old  cove!”  There  was  a  sharp,  concen¬ 
trated  scuffle,  the  head  waiter’s  frightened 
protest,  and  then  two  words  from  Ten  Eyck, 
under  a  fiercely  taken  breath — “Damn 
you!” 

Footsteps,  uneven  but  progressive,  died 
steadily  toward  the  stairs! 

Gilcrist,  Ws  head  lifted,  looked 
across  at  Norma.  She  was  sitting  by 
the  little  table  again,  turned  away  from  him, 
her  cheek  pressing  against  the  chair-back. 
He  could  see  that  in  an  unobtrusive  way  she 
was  crying  softly,  trying  not  to  let  him 
know.  He  thought,  as  he  saw  her  so,  that 
often  she  must  have  sat  like  that  through 
the  years,  alone  with  fresh-made  miseries, 
only  to-night  she  was  not  alone! 

He  stood  quietly,  his  arms  at  his  side, 
watching  her.  He  had  never  seen  her  that 
way,  shaken,  with  all  the  barriers  down;  al¬ 
ways  she  had  been  brilliant,  proud,  con¬ 
trolled.  Now,  in  her  quiet  dress,  she 
seemed  shorn  of  the  old,  artificial  sweetness, 
but  to  have  gained  something,  a  simpler 
beauty,  that  struck  him  to  the  heart.  He 
crossed  over  to  her  slowly,  and  stood  above 
her,  waiting. 

She  became  suddenly  still.  It  was  as  if, 
without  any  visible  touch,  she  felt  his  hand 
upon  her,  constraining  her  to  calm.  She 
did  not  look  up,  but  she  said  something, 
with  earnest,  still  quivering  lips: 

“I  would  like  you  to  believe,  in  spite  of 
what  it  seemed  to-night,  that  1  have  kept 
faith  with  the  thing  I  set  before  me.  I 
did  not  intend  that  any  part  of  the  old 
world  should  find  me  here,  and  to-morrow 
I  was  going  away!  He  followed  me — 
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for  his  own  ends,  and  because  he  did  not  be-  what  I  have  always  felt  for  myself,  and 
lieve  it  to  be  true!”  what  I  feel  to-night,  in  a  larger  way,  for 

“And  I  followed,”  said  Gilcrist  simply,  you;  that  a  light  shines,  if  we  keep  our 
“because  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  it  faces  to  the  light,  through  every  darkness; 
is  true.  Come,  Norma,  I  am  going  to  take  that  a  Day-star,  when  the  dawn  comes, 
you  home.”  She  fac^  him  then,  with  arises  in  the  heart.  Can’t  you  believe  that, 
troubled,  tear -wet  eyes.  “Home?”  she  Norma?” 

said.  She  turned  her  eyes  to  him  humbly. 

“Home,”  said  Gilcrist,  and  his  voice  was  “Then  it  must  be  the  new  dawn  now,”  she 
very  gentle,  “to  my  mother,  Norma.”  And  said  brokenly,  “because — I  am  facing  my 
then  he  added,  with  his  eyes  on  her  eyes,  light,  in  you!”. 

“You  see,  all  my  hope  is  in  the  E^st,  still!”  “Then,”  he  said,  “my  dearest,  my  dear- 

He  was  holding  out  his  hand,  but  the  est - ” 

.appeal,  after  all,  was  in  the  gaze  he  fastened  She  swayed  a  little,  suddenly  wreathing 
on  her.  The  room  seemed  all  at  once  very  him  with  her  arms.  “If  love  is  like  that,” 
silent.  she  whispered  passionately,  “then  take  me, 

“Once,”  he  said,  “a  girl  who  died  read  me  take  me — I  want  to  keep  faith  forever,  with 
a  verse  from  a  book.  I  think  she  voiced  God,  and  my  country,  and  yow/” 


ARE  YOU  LOVING  ENOUGH? 

BY  ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX 

Are  you  loving  enough?  There  is  some  one  dear. 
Some  one  you  hold  as  the  dearest  of  all 
In  the  holiest  shrine  of  your  heart. 

Are  you  making  it  known?  Is  the  truth  of  it  clear 
To  the  one  you  love?  If  death’s  quick  call 
Should  suddenly  tear  you  apart. 

Leaving  no  time  for  a  long  farewell. 

Would  you  feel  you  had  nothing  to  tell — 

Nothing  you  wished  you  had  said  before 
The  closing  of  that  dark  door? 

Are  you  loving  enough?  The  swift  years  fly — 

Oh,  faster  and  faster  they  hurry  away. 

And  each  one  carries  its  dead. 

The  good  deed  left  for  the  by  and  by. 

The  word  to  be  uttered  another  day. 

May  never  be  done  or  said. 

Let  the  love-word  sound  in  the  listening  ear, 

Nor  wait  to  speak  it  above  a  bier. 

Oh,  the  time  for  telling  your  love  is  brief. 

But  long,  long,  long  is  the  time  for  grief. 

Are  you  loving  enough? 


THE  QUILL  DRIVER 


GREAT  character  in  Salle  II 
was  le  petit  phe,  ^Nt  called  him 
so  partly  out  of  affection,  partly 
because  he  was  small  and  over 
forty  and  wore  a  comic  crocheted  pink- 
pointed  nightcap,  with  a  tassel  on  the  top, 
drawn  tightly  over  his  head;  but  chiefly, 
I  think,  because  he  had  a  young  daughter 
of  fourteen  round  whom  his  thoughts,  when 
they  did  not  dwell  on  his  next  meal,  con¬ 
tinually  played. 

Seeing  this  rather  pitiful  little  man  in  the 
last  bed  on  his  side  of  the  ward,  I  went  up 
to  him  and  asked  if  there  was  anything  I 
could  do  for  him. 

“Why,  yes,  madam,”  he  answered  in  a 
voice  that  had  in  it  an  ancient  note  of 
complaint  but  was  relatively  to  the  moment 
cheerful  to  the  point  of  heroism,  “if  you 
would  get  me  a  little  comb  I  should  be  very 
grateful.” 

“A  little  comb.  WTiy,  what  would  you 
do  with  it,  mon  vieux?” 

He  was  lying  there  waiting  to  have  a  leg 
amputated,  and  the  request  struck  me  as 
irrelevant. 

“I  should  comb  my  mustache  vvith  it. 
Do  you  not  see  how  much  it  needs  it?” 

Between  amusement  and  pity  I  was  more 
than  anxious  to  get  him  the  comb.  After 
I  had  made  a  vain  search,  one  of  the  nurses 
came  to  my  rescue: 

“There  is  a  little  comb  in  a  leather  case 
among  some  presents  sent  out  for  the 


Christmas  trees.  You  will  find  it  on  the 
shelf  in  my  room.” 

.\way  I  flew  for  the  comb  and  back  to  the 
petit  phe,  who  greeted  me  with  a  radiant 
smile. 

“Anything  more  you  would  like?” 

“I  am  ashamed  to  ask,  but  if  I  had  a  small 
note-book,  it  would  make  me  ver>'  happy.” 

The  small  note-book  was  also  found  and 
carried  to  him,  and  from  that  moment 
until  he  left  the  hospital  we  w’ere,  of  course, 
boon  companions.  When  he  came  around 
from  the  anesthetic  I  must  promise  to  be 
there,  promise  to  hold  his  hand  through  the 
first  painful  dressings  when,  since  I  must 
tell  the  whole  truth,  my  protege  would  yell 
quite  piteously,  while  others  round  him  in 
the  operating-room,  some  with  greater 
ordeals  than  his  to  be  endured  —  ordeals 
generally  borne  without  a  groan — would 
not  unkindly  chaff  him: 

“Yell,  yell,  little  father!  It  will  do  you 
good.” 

And  he:  “Oh,  but  those  blessed  drains! 
Who  will  dare  to  say  that  they  cause  one 
no  agony?”  .\nd,  looking  apologetically 
up  at  me,  he  would  add:  “Hold  my  hand 
tight  and  I  will  scream  no  more.  But  ohl  Id 
Id,  it  does  hurt!” 

No  one  of  all  the  silent  spectators  thought 
an  iota  the  less  of  le  petit  pere  for  his  scream¬ 
ing.  Not  all  could  be  the  same  kind  of 
hero.  Had  he  not  faced  the  music  and  lost 
a  leg?  And  what  of  his  Military  Cross? 
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Besides,  his  pink  nightcap  was  in  itself  a 
passport  to  indulgence,  as  was  also  his  love 
for  his  little  daughter. 

“Do  not  tell  her  they  have  taken  off  my 
leg.  It  will  make  her  so  unhappy.  Tell 
her  rather  her  little  father  has  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  wound  and  will  be  with  her  soon  for 
a  long  vacation.” 

Each  day  he  showed  me  the  note-book 
with  its  written  side  growing  thicker  and 
thicker.  Such  fine  neat  handwriting.  And 
from  it  he  would  invite  me  to  read,  lick¬ 
ing  his  lips  over  the  happier  phrases, 
and  accepting  as  no  more  than  his  due 
all  words  of  praise.  The  diarv,  for  so  it 
became,  began  with  the  minutest  details 
of  how  he  was  wounded,  how  long  he  had 
lain  on  the  field,  how  the  stretcher-bearers 
had  found  him  and  carried  him  away;  of 
the  drive  in  the  ambulance,  his  reception 
in  our  waiting-room,  the  hot  scrub  he  had 
there,  with  every  particular  of  his  first 
dressings,  the  character  of  each  of  his  doc¬ 
tors  and  nurses,  and  his  many  small  ad¬ 
ventures  right  up  to  the  gift  of  the  comb, 
leaving  it  on  record  that  he  had  only  to 
ask  to  receive  in  true  biblical  fashion. 

The  story  is  nearly  a  counterpart  of  so 
many.  The  only  amusing  part  of  it  is  that, 
after  several  weeks,  we  discovered  that  he 
could  not  write  a  word  himself,  could  not 
even  sign  his  name,  and  that  it  was  his  com¬ 
rade  in  the  next  bed  who  patiently  put  it 
all  down  for  him. 

Of  course  he  received  the  Mcdaille  MUi- 
taire,  and  they  added  a  “palme”  to  his  old 
Cross.  His  past  record  and  his  lost  leg 
were  letters-patent  to  that.  But  when  we 
congratulated  him,  his  face  took  on  a  woe¬ 
begone  expression,  and  his  pals  after  much 
suppressed  giggling  confessed  that  he  was 
afraid  he  would  now  die,  since  a  belief  held 
that  only  the  dying  were  ever  decorated  by 
the  General.  After  that  they  would  tease 
him  and  tell  him  how  pale  he  looked;  that 
he  had  better  make  haste  and  see  a  priest. 

He  Weathered  the  storm  all  the  same,  and 
finally  the  day  came  when  we  were  obliged 
to  send  him  on  to  a  base  hospital. 

“Good-by,  sister.  You  have  been  verv’ 
good  to  me.  I  will  often  write  to  you.” 

I  smiled,  knowing  the  secret,  and  wonder¬ 
ing  how  it  would  be  when  he  no  longer  had 
his  neighbor  to  cover  the  pages  for  him  with 
that  careful,  neat  handwriting.  I  need 
not  have  worried  at  all.  Could  not  the 
petit  ptre,  with  his  mustache  carefully 
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combed  and  his  flair  for  a  good  tale,  find 
as  many  kind  comrades  as  he  could  wish? 
Presently  his  letters  began  to  flow  in,  long 
sheets  packed  with  closely  written  words. 
Let  the  petit  pere  speak  in  his  own  words, 
which  cover  the  ground  so  felicitously,  so 
unaffectedly  in  their  passion  for  revealing 
detail,  and  in  their  keen  sense  of  life. 

I  hasten  to  write  this  letter  to  give  you  my 
news  and  receive  yours  by  the  same  token.  I 
got  through  the  journey  very  well.  I  arrived 
at  Dunkirk  at  eleven  o’clock.  .\t  midday, 
bread-soup,  meat,  vegetables,  and  wine.  At 
two  o’clock,  tea.  hi  three  o’clock,  coffee, 
bread  and  milk.  At  four  o’clock,  coupling-up 
of  the  Red  Cross  train.  Finally  at  five  o’clock, 
the  train  took  its  departure  and  you  may 
imagine  how  happy  I  was  to  be  off  in  my  com¬ 
partment.  I  find  myself,  luckily,  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  ioyeux  from  Salle  III.  The  coun- 
tiyside  is  exquisite  to  see.  Unfortunately  the 
night  comes  too  soon  and  I  can  make  out  noth¬ 
ing  more.  .\t  seven  o’clock,  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  station  at  Calais  and  for  supper  we  are 
given  meat,  cheese,  bread,  wine,  with  coffee  to 
finish  up.  We  go  on  again  at  five  o’clock  the  next 
morning,  and  are  given  bread-soup,  black  coffee, 
rolls  and  butter. 

The  day  begins  to  dawn  and  we  perceive 
pretty  green  plains.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight.  It 
refreshes  me  after  the  muddy  plains  of  Belgium. 
At  the  station  of  Rouen  the  morning  meal  is 
passed  round;  broth,  ham,  boiled  eggs,  jam, 
cigarettes,  and  oranges.  We  leave  that  station 
at  midday.  We  cross  the  Seine,  from  which 
a  thick  mist  rises. 

.And  so  on  through  many  pages  of  notes 
on  the  long  journey. 

A  later  letter,  less  well  written  (Was  he 
by  that  time  separated  from  the  joyeux  of 
Salle  III?)  runs: 

I  have  arrived  at  Havre.  I  have  not  suffered 
and  have  been  well  fed.  At  the  hospital  where 
I  now  am  I  must  undergo  another  operation. 
May  it  be  the  last!  I  am  on  a  low  diet  but  what 
they  give  me  is  very  good.  I  am  very  much 
troubled  but  not  on  account  of  my  leg.  I  have 
received  bad  news  from  home.  My  poor  old 
mother  is  dead.  You  may  imagine,  madam, 
how  great  a  pain  this  is  to  me.  I  think  the  news 
of  the  loss  of  my  leg  added  to  her  great  age  must 
have  caused  death.  ...  I  continue  to  write 
every  day  in  my  note-book.  I  think,  dear, 
madam,  this  is  all  I  have  to  tell  you  to-day. 
Send  me,  of  your  kindness,  a  packet  of  Basics; 
I  cannot  get  them  here.  I  will  send  you  the 
money  for  them.  .  .  . 

Poor  little  father!  most  unpretentious  and 
sincerest  of  quill-drivers  by  proxy. 
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Wi(Ciam  <^(mon 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  O'.  £.  HIU 

STEVE  ALDRICH  got  up  as  the 
train  slowed  down  for  his  station. 
He  pulled  himself  together,  and  in 
his  eyes  there  was  a  look  rather 
sullen,  rather  defiant,  as  if  he  were  getting 
ready  to  face  a  hostile  audience  of  some  sort. 
And  that  was  because  he  was  not  in  uniform, 
and,  in  the  town  in  which  he  lived,  every 
other  able-bodied  man  of  his  own  age  was, 
or  else  had  taken  steps  to  that  end.  May 
and  war  had  come  together;  Aldrich  knew 
that  the  town  could  not  altogether  be 
blamed  for  feeling  that  war  had  found  him 
unready. 

Through  the  window,  as  the  train  slowed 
dowm,  he  could  see  a  company  of  men  in 
uniform  marching  along  the  road,  and  above 
the  grinding  of  the  brakes  hoarse  words 
of  command  came  to  his  ears.  That  was 
the  home-defense  corps  out  on  a  hike.  He 
wasn’t  eligible  for  that;  it  was  limited, 
conspicuously,  to  men  who  were  over  age, 
or  who  had  wives  and  children  dependent 
upon  them. 

Steve  was  glad  to  find  few  people  getting 
off  the  train,  and  gladder  still  that  most  of 
them  went  immediately  to  the  waiting 
motors  that  were  parked  at  the  other  end 
of  the  station.  He  turned  off  the  other 
way  himself,  and  then  saw,  too  late  to 
avoid  her,  that  one  girl  was  taking  the  same 
course.  It  was  Janet  Thorpe,  and  she 
gave  him  a  long  look  before  she  followed  it 
with  her  short,  jerky  nod.  He  grinned 
at  her  instinctively,  and  then  dianged 
to  a  rather  grave  bow’.  And  he  invented 
an  errand  inside  the  station,  so  that  she 
might  walk  on  ahead  of  him.  He  didn’t 
want  to  walk  with  Janet  or  any  one  else. 

It  wasn’t  that  he  didn’t  like  her.  He  did, 
and  always  had,  and  they  had  been  neigh¬ 
bors  since  their  childhood.  It  was  just 
that  he  wanted  to  be  alone.  Yet  when  he 
followed  her,  after  a  minute,  he  found  him¬ 


self  thinking  about  her,  perhaps  just  be¬ 
cause  she  was  in  front  of  him  and  he 
couldn’t  very  well  help  seeing  her. 

She  was  swinging  along,  carrying  a  lot 
of  papers  in  important-looking  envelopes, 
looking  very  different  from  the  other  girls 
who  happened  to  be  in  sight.  She  wasn’t 
in  keeping  with  the  day,  as  they  seemed  to 
be,  in  their  fluffy,  summery  clothes,  their 
bright-colored  sweaters.  She  was  too  busi¬ 
nesslike.  She  was  wearing  a  stiff  sort  of 
suit  of  some  roughish  stuff — a  neutral, 
lavender-shade  wool  jersey,  it  was — though 
Steve  couldn’t  have  told  you  that — and 
stout,  sensible  shoes.  But  she  really  wasn’t 
a  bit  unfeminine;  she  just  look^  more 
definite,  more  determined,  sbmehow,  than 
most  of  the  girls  he  knew.  There  was 
nothing  soft  or  appealing  about  her. 

At  the  post-office  she  turned  in,  and 
he  saw  Molly  Pearson  and  Elsie  .\mes, 
their  arms  about  each  other,  standing  just 
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outside.  He  stiffened  a  little,  but  he  forced 
himself  to  go  on,  and  take  off  his  hat,  and 
grin  at  them.  They  both  nodded  to  him, 
and  Molly,  who  looked  a  little  scared,  and 
yet  as  if  she  might  at  any  moment  break 
out  in  a  giggle,  gave  Elsie  a  little  shove. 

“Oh,  Steve,”  Elsie  said  then.  “We  were 
wondering — have  you  applied  for  a  commis¬ 
sion  yet,  or  enlisted,  or — or — anything?” 

“Yes — have  you,  Steve?  We’re  curious, 
because  all  the  other  men  have,  you  know,” 
said  Molly. 

He  flushed  brick  red.  You  see,  there  was 
the  beastliest  implication  about  those  ques¬ 
tions  that  no  mere  setting  down  of  the 
words  can  possibly  convey, 

“No,  I  haven’t,”  he  said  gravely.  And 
he  forced  himself  to  look  squarely  at  them, 
meeting  their  scornful  young  eyes. 

They  said  nothing  more.  But  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  continued  to  look  at  them,  and, 
over  their  shoulders,  he  could  see  Janet 
coming  out  of  the  p)ost-office.  It  was  plain 
that  she  had  heard,  and  her  eyes  were  bright, 
and  alive  with  curiosity  and  interest  and 
some  other  emotion  that  was  rather  hard 
to  classify.  He  turned  away  abruptly,  and 
walked  on.  Six  times  in  the  quarter  of  a 
mile  he  had  to  walk  to  reach  his  home,  that 
experience  was  repeated — whenever,  indeed, 
he  met  a  girl  he  knew. 

In  its  form  the  question  he  was  asked 
varied,  but  so  little  that  it  w’as  obvious  that 
the  thing  had  been  prearranged.  And  Anne 
Peyton,  tearing  past  him  in  her  roadster, 
saw  him,  and  turned  at  the  next  comer  to 
swoop  down  upon  him.  She  was  in  a  sort 
of  khaki  uniform — officer’s  blouse,  short 
skirt,  leggings,  campaign  hat.  They  be¬ 
came  her  marvelously  well,  and  she  wore 
them  because  she  was  one  of  a  group  of 
girls  who  were  in  camp  a  few  miles  out  of 
town,  drilling,  learning  how  to  shoot,  and 
living  under  military  discipline. 

“Isay,  Steve,”  she  began,  in  her  brusk 
way,  “how  about  you?  Have  you  come 
through — or  are  you  going  to?  I  mean - ” 

“I  know  what  you  mean,  Anne,”  he  said, 
meeting  her  eyes.  “You’re  the  eighth  be¬ 
tween  here  and  the  station.” 

“Well — it’s  your  own  fault,  Steve,”  she 
said.  “When  every  man  in  your  crowd - ” 

“I  know,”  he  said  steadily. 

“Can’t  you  say  anything?”  she  de¬ 
manded  furiously.  “If  there’s  some  rea¬ 
son — Steve — you’re  not  going  to  be  the 
only  man  in  town  to  wait  until  they  draft 


you?  You’re  not  going  to  be  a  conscript*” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said,  quite  simply. 
“I  really  don’t,  Anne.  If  it  comes  to  that, 
they’d  call  me  pretty  early,  I  should  think.” 

“Well!”  she  said,  and  made  a  gesture 
of  utter  bewilderment  and  disgust. 

“I’m  sorr\’,  .\nne,”  he  said.  And  then, 
when  she  said  nothing  more,  he  went  on. 

He  was  tremendously  fond  of  Anne. 
Indeed,  he  had  been,  and  not  so  long  ago, 
mighty  close  to  being  in  love  with  her;  they 
had  gone  about  together  a  good  deal.  And 
if  the  sort  of  thing  she  was  doing  now,  this 
camping  out  and  tearing  about  in  uniform, 
repelled  him  a  little,  he  couldn’t  help  seeing 
that  the  very  things  about  her  that  had 
been  most  potent  in  attracting  him  to  her 
were  what  made  her  go  in  for  it. 

He  liked  Anne,  as  every  one  did,  for  her 
enormous,  her  inexhaustible  vitality,  her 
unquenchable  enthusiasm.  To  Steve  the 
sort  of  thing  Anne  and  those  other  girls 
were  doing  seemed  pretty  cheap.  He  thought 
he  could  guess  pretty  well  the  sort  of  im¬ 
pulse  that  had  moved  a  lot  of  them.  But 
he  knew  that  in  Anne’s  case  his  criticism 
didn’t  apply;  that  she  believed  absolutely 
and  with  all  her  heart  that  she  was  doing 
her  part.  He  remembered  that  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war  Anne  had  done  more  than 
any  other  girl  in  town  to  organize  Red  Cross 
work  and  Belgian  relief  and  all  the  other 
things  that  had  then  been  so  supremely 
necessar>’.  And,  though  it  seemed  to  him 
that  she  had  been  betrayed  by  her  enthu¬ 
siasm,  he  couldn’t  help  admiring  her  for  it. 

And,  anyhow,  he  wasn’t  in  a  position  to 
criticize  Anne — or  any  one  else  who  was 
doing,  or  trying,  however  inefficiently,  to  do 
something.  He  flushed  brick-red  again, 
though  he  was  all  alone,  at  the  thought  of 
the  wretchedly  obvious  retort  Anne  could 
make  to  him  if  he  asked  her  if  she  exp>ected 
women  to  be  sent  to  the  trenches. 

Then  he  was  home,  and  he  went  up-stairs 
at  once  to  see  his  father.  He  found  him 
in  the  library,  with  the  warm  afternoon  sun 
pouring  in  through  open  windows.  He  was 
convalescent  now,  after  the  savage  illness 
that  had  held  him  bound  through  most  of 
the  winter,  but  Henry  .\ldrich  still  looked 
miserably  weak  and  ill.  A  big  man,  he 
was  greatly  wasted ;  his  cheeks  were  sunken ; 
there  was  little  blood  in  them,  or  in  the 
fingers  of  the  thin  hand  he  held  out  to  his 
son.  But  his  eyes  lighted  up  when  he  saw 
Steve.  Had  you  seen  that  meeting  you 
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would  have  been  able  to  measure  the  depth, 
and  the  warmth,  and  the  fineness  of  the 
relation  betw’een  them. 

“Well?”  said  Henry  Aldrich. 

“Things  look  fine,”  said  Steve.  “Feel  up 
to  hearing  about  some  of  them?” 

“Surely,  Steve.  I’m  feeling  stronger 
each  day.  Oh,  I’m  on  the  mend  now!  I’ll 
be  able  to  relieve  you  before  long.” 

“We  needn’t  worr>-  about  that.  I’m  up  to 
the  job  until  you  get  ready  to  come  back.” 

They  talked  for  an  hour,  until  the  shad¬ 
ows  on  the  lawn  were  growing  longer,  and 


manager,  an  ideal  subordinate.  But  he 
lacks  grasp,  the  executive  quality.  Steve — 
we  can’t  let  the  business  go!  That  mustn’t 
happen!” 

“I  know  it,  sir,”  said  Steve  doggedly. 
.And  the  same  look  that  had  been  in  his  eyes 
as  he  faced  the  scornful  regard  of  the  two 
girls  at  the  pKist-office  was  in  them  again. 
He  went  over  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
“I  think — I  think  I’ll  go  over  and  play  nine 
holes  before  dinner,”  he  said.  “I’ve  been 
cooped  up  most  of  the  time  this  last  week. 
I  feel  pretty  frowsy.” 


‘I’D  NEVER  DREAM  OF  DANONG  WITH  A  SLACKER. 


Henry  Aldrich  was  nodding  as  he  listened. 

“Well — that’s  about  all,”  said  Steve, 
finally,  and  his  father  roused  himself,  with 
a  faint  start,  and  nodded  his  head  two  or 
three  times,  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis. 

“You  are  doing  better  than  I  could  have 
dared  to  hope,  Steve,”  he  said.  “Except 
for  you —  Well,  things  would  have  gone 
to  smash.  Simj>son — Simpson’s  a  splendid 


“Do  that,”  said  his  father.  “By  all 
means.  You’ve  got  to  look  out  for  your 
health,  boy.” 

The  exercise  did  Steve  a  lot  of  good.  He 
might  have  played  a  full  round,  because, 
although  it  was  Saturday  afternoon,  he  had 
the  links  pretty  much  to  himself.  Three  or 
four  girls  were  playing,  but  he  didn’t  come 
up  to  them,  and  only  saw  their  sweaters  in 
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the  distance.  And  he  passed  old  Colonel  up  for  an  informal  dance.  He  hadn’t  meant 
Jackson,  who  stopp)ed  in  his  search  for  a  lost  to  go  up-stairs,  but  he  found  himself  out  of 
ball  long  enough  to  glare  at  Steve.  People  cigarets,  and  did  go  up,  meaning  to  get 
w'ere  remembering,  in  these  days  of  war,  that  some  at  the  office  and  go  on. 
the  colonel  had  earned  his  title  in  the  Civil  A  one-step  was  just  beginning  when  he 
War,  and  not  for  service  on  some  governor’s  reached  the  big  living-room,  and  he  stopped, 
staff.  Steve  couldn’t  help  wincing  at  the  rather  than  thread  his  way  through  the 
look  the  colonel  gave  him,  but  he  squared  couples  who  filled  the  floor.  He  felt  awk- 
his  shoulders  and  went  on.  ward  and  constrained;  he  was  sure  his  face 

Rather  to  his  surprise,  there  were  a  good  was  getting  red,  because  it  was  so  hot. 
many  people  on  the  porch  when  he  got  back  He  hated  himself  for  that — but  couldn’t 
to  the  club-house,  to  bathe  and  change  into  do  a  thing  about  it.  *  So  he  stood,  looking 
flannels.  He  caught  glimpses  of  men  in  on.  There  weren’t  many  men,  after  ail, 
uniform:  chaps  from  training-camps,  or  full-  and  e.xcept  for  himself  all  were  in  uniform, 
fledged  officers,  already  commissioned,  who  The  girls  outnumbered  them  at  least  two 
had  week-end  leave.  He  could  hear  the  to  one,  so  that  there  was  a  quite  unusual 
big  phonograph  in  the  living-room  grinding  proportion  of  wallflowers.  Steve  glanced 
out  dance  music,  and  the  shuffle  of  feet  around,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  Florence 
that  told  him  that  the  rugs  had  been  roiled  Barnett  was  smiling  at  him,  half  invitingly. 

He  didn’t  want  to,  but  he  didn’t  see  how 
^  ^  he  could,  in  common  decency,  do  anything 

-  but  ask  her  to  dance.  Florence  was  a  soft 

little  thing,  but  nice.  So  he  went  over  to  her. 

“Will  you  dance  this?”  he  asked,  and 
iSk.  smiled  down  at  her. 

“With  you?”  she  said,  looking  at  him 
wide-eyed.  “Oh — have  you  enlisted,  Steve, 
iy  *  or  applied  for  a  commission?  Because, 

S  Mr  course.  I’d  never  dream  of  dancing  with 

■  ^  slacker.” 

^  He  straightened  up  as  if  she  had  shot  him. 

Two  or  three  girls  who  were  sitting  close  by, 

laughed  nervous- 
ly,  drew 
■'  attention  of  every 

r  one  in  the  room 

pening. 

“I’m  sorry,”he 
said,  and  bowed. 

.  knew 

^  cheeks  were  red. 

^ moment 

'  they  weren’t.  As 

made  his  way 
the  door 

^  they 

white;  even  his 
lips  were  blood- 

<  less.  And  then 

^  he  name 

;  called,  spun 

stare 

at  Janet  Thorpe, 
whom  he  hadn’t 
seen  at  all. 


ANNE  PEYTON,  TEARING  PAST  IN  HER  ROADSTER,  SAW 
HIM  AND  TURNED. 
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“Oh,  Steve!”  she  said  again,  “I  don’t 
dance,  but  if  you’re  going  toward  home  I’ll 
walk  along  with  you.” 

He  stared  at  her,  dazed,  bewildered. 
And  again  a  ripple  of  nervous  laughter 
started,  and  ran  around  the  room,  as  a  dame 
rims  through  dry  grass.  She  came  toward 
him,  and  they  went  out  together.  Not  until 
they  had  passed  down  the  drive,  and  come 
into  the  highroad,  and  turned  toward  home, 
did  Janet  break  her  silence.  And  then  she 
didn’t  speak,  but  laughed.  He  turned  on 
her  sharply,  his  face  drawn.  He  was  like 
a  man  who  had  been  hit  by  a  modem  high- 
velocity  bullet.  Bewilderment  was  just 
beginning  to  give  way  to  pain  and  shock. 

“Don’t!”  he  cried.  “Janet — why  did 
you  come  along?” 

“Because  I  saw  Florence  deliberately  get 
you  to  ask  her  to  dance  so  that  she  could 
do  what  she  did,  perhaps,”  said  Janet. 
“I — ^well,  I  can’t  see  that  sort  of  thing, 
Steve.  I  can’t  see  myself  doing  it — or 
going  around  with  white  feathers  to  pin  on 
slackers,  if  they  come  to  that,  the  way  they 
did  in  England,  at  the  start.” 

She  smiled  faintly  as  he  stared  at  her. 
“You  see,  lots  of  them  think  I’m  a  slacker, 
too,”  she  said  serenely.  “Anne  Peyton 
wanted  me  to  join  her  camp,  and  I  wouldn’t, 
.^nd  some  one  else  wanted  me  to  learn  to 
drive  an  ambulance — and  there  was  a 
chance  to  learn  how  to  drive  a  trolley-car, 
to  replace  motormen  w’ho  join  the  army. 
They’re  pretty  much  down  on  me  becaase 
I  prefer  to  stick  to  my  own  game.  Those 
things  are  bully — I  haven’t  a  word  to  say 
against  any  of  those  girls.  Only - ” 

“I  didn’t  realize  girls  came  in  fw  it  too,” 
he  said.  “But — you’re  doing  something — 
that’s  what  you  meant,  isn’t  it?  I’m  not. 
I’m  just  sticking  to  my  own  job — and  we 
don’t  make  munitions  or  anything  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  war.  How  do  you  know  that 
they’re  not  right  about  me,  Janet?” 

“I  don’t  know  that  it’s  any  of  my  busi¬ 
ness,”  she  said.  “No  one’s  appointed  me 
to  help  you  make  up  your  mind  about 
what  you  ought  to  do,  or  want  to  do.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there’s  too  much  of 
this  moral  suasion  being  used  to  make  men 
volunteer.  All  the  people  who  are  doing  it 
have  been  fighting  for  conscription,  or  uni¬ 
versal  service,  or  a  selective  draft,  or  what¬ 
ever  you  choose  to  call  it,  and  now  they 
want  to  spoil  it,  as  far  as  I  can  see!’  They 
talk  as  if  a  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 


being  a  conscript.  That  doesn’t  seem  like 
a  very  good  way  to  make  universal  service 
popular!” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Steve.  “After 
all,  one  would  rather  volunteer  than  feel 
one  was  forced  in.  But - ” 

“I  don’t  see  how  you  can  mL\  up  the  two 
things,”  said  Janet.  “Isn’t  the  veri-  idea 
of  conscription  to  have  ever>’  man  in  on  the 
same  basis — to  fi.\  things  so  that  we  won’t 
have  things  like — that  exhibition  of  Flor¬ 
ence’s?  So  that  you  men  will  all  know  when 
your  turn  is  coming,  and  be  ready  to  go 
when  you’re  called?” 

“I  supp)ose  it  is,”  said  Steve.  “But - ” 

“Oh,  cheer  up.  Steve!”  she  said.  “Don’t 
look  so  blue,  for  Heaven’s  sake!  You  don’t 
hav’e  to  tell  me  anything  unless  you  want 
to.  But — I’ve  known  you  all  my  life, 
Steve.  .“Vnd  I  think  I  know  you  fairly  well, 
too.  I  suppose  if  I  really  thought  you 
were  a  slacker — that  you  didn’t  want  to  do 
your  share,  I — well,  I  suppose  I  wouldn’t 
be  walking  with  you  now.” 

“Gee!”  said  Steve.  “Janet — why — 
Janet - ” 

And  then,  somehow,  in  a  rush  of  words 
that  seemed  to  come  without  any  real  voli¬ 
tion  on  his  part,  he  told  her  things  he  had 
kefit  from  everx-  one.  He  told  her  about  the 
ta.sk  his  father's  long  illness  had  thrust  upon 
him;  about  the  long  winter  of  harassing 
toil  and  endless  anxiety. 

“I  suppose  even*’  one  thinks  dad’s  pretty 
rich,”  he  said.  “.■Vnd — he’s  not.  .\11  the 
money’s  in  the  business.  And  that  was  all 
right  as  long  as  he  was  on  the  job  himself. 
But  he  went  down  at  the  worst  possible  time, 
and  things  had  skidded  pretty  badly  before 
I  could  catch  my  stride  and  get  hold  of 
them.  I’m  holding  them  now,  and  I  think 
I  can  keep  on  doing  that.  But  if  I  quit  now, 
before  he’s  ready  to  take  hold  again — well, 
that’d  be  the  end  of  the  whole  shebang. 
The  business  would  go  under.  We’d  pull 
'  out  all  right  ourselves,  probably — there’d 
be  enough  left  to  look  after  dad,  and  I 
wouldn’t  matter,  of  course. 

“But — I’ve  got  to  think  of  the  people  that 
are  dependent  on  the  business,  Janet!  I’ve 
got  to  keep  it  going  for  their  sakes!  I  sup- 
p>ose  some  of  them  would  get  other  jobs — 
I’m  pretty  sure  some  of  the  older  ones 
wouldn’t.  And,  besides — a  lot  of  our  people 
enlisted  right  off,  because  we  arranged  to 
pay  wages  right  along,  so  that  their  folks 
would  be  all  right.  We’ve  got  to  make  good 
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on  promises  like  that,  haven’t  we?  And - ” 

“Of  course  you  have,  Steve,”  said  Janet. 
“I  was  pretty  sure  there  was  some  reason. 
But  why  didn’t  you  explain,  Steve?  Any 
one  would  understand.” 

“That’s  just  it,  Janet!  I  haven’t  been 
able  to  tell  a  soul!  I  can’t  let  any  one  know 
everything  isn’t  all  serene  with  us.  You 
see,  we’re  a  stock  company,  though  dad’s 
got  control.  There  are  men  right  here  in 
town  who  invested  on  his  say-so.  They’d 
trust  him,  all  right — but  they  wouldn’t  feel 
that  way  about  me.  No  reason  why  they 
should.  They’d  get  nervws,  if  they  knew 
we  were  in  difficulties.  And  they  might 
try  to  interfere  with  me,  and  make  things 
worse.  And,  anyhow’,  the  w’ord  would  get 
around  that  we  w'ere  sailing  close  to  the 
wind,  and  all  sorts  of  p>eople  would  drop 
on  us — ^we’d  go  under  in  no  time.  So — 
I’ve  just  had  to  keep  quiet.  I  haven’t  even 
been  able  to  talk  to  dad  about  it — about 
how  I  wanted  to  break  away.  It  would 
just  have  made  him  feel  worse,  and  made  it 
harder  for  him  to  get  well.” 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  and  his  face  grew 
hard.  “If  any  of  this  talk  about  me  gets 
back  to  him  !”  he  said.  “/  can  stand  it 
all  right,  but - ” 

“I  guess  it  won’t,  Steve,”  said  Janet 
gently.  “I — I’m  awfully  glad  you’ve  told 
me  about  this,  Steve.  I  didn’t  need  it  to 
make  me  know  you  were  all  right,  but - ” 

She  put  out  her  hand  suddenly,  and 
touched  his  arm,  in  a  gesture  shy,  awkward, 
infinitely  tender.  “And  if  it’s  helped  to  talk 
about  it ” 

“Helped!”  he  said.  “Why — Janet — it’s 
made  all  the  difference  in  the  world!  I 
don’t  care  what  any  of  them  think  about 
me  now - ” 

It  wras  so  dark  by  this  time  that  they 
couldn’t  really  see  each  other’s  faces.  And 
they  had  walked  on  and  on,  far  past  their 
homes,  which  stood  close  together.  They 
had  come,  indeed,  to  the  spot  where  the 
road  they  had  been  follow’ing  ended,  and 
they  stood  by  a  broken-down  fence,  looking 
out  over  the  river,  flow’ing  dark  and  silent, 
far  below.  Above  the  hills  on  the  w’estem 
bank  the  faint  afterglow  of  the  sunset  lin¬ 
gered,  and  above  it  green  sky  blended  into 
the  deep  blue  of  night. 

Janet  roused  herself  suddenly.  “After 
all,  there’s  dinner!”  she  said.  “I’ve  got  to 
fly,  Steve.  Look  here — let’s  stick  this  out 
together,  shall  w'e?” 


She  held  out  her  hand.  A  curious  impulse 
made  him  lift  it  to  his  lips  and  kiss  it,  and 
she  snatched  it  away  furiously. 

“Well — ”  he  said,  oddly  embarrassed, 
when  she  didn’t  speak.  “Sorry,  Janet.  But 
— you — you’ve  bucked  me  up  tremen¬ 
dously,  Janet.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  she  said,  her  voice 
muffled.  “Coming?” 

They  turned  and  walked  back  together, 
and  at  her  house  he  left  her,  and  went  on 
home  to  join  his  father  at  dinner.  After¬ 
ward  he  sat  alone  and  smoked,  and  read  a 
book  that  was  already  dog-eared  and 
covered,  as  to  the  margins  of  its  pages,  with 
penciled  notes.  The  book  was  one  of  those 
manuals  prepared  for  men  who  contem¬ 
plated  an  effort  to  win  a  commission  in  the 
new  army. 

But  he  couldn’t  get  his  mind  propierly  set 
upon  the  use  of  machine  guns  in  covering 
a  retreat,  which  was  the  topic  he  had 
reached  in  his  book.  Constantly  the  scorn¬ 
ful  eyes  of  girls  he  had  known  all  his  life 
got  between  his  own  eyes  and  the  printed 
page,  and  he  could  hear  again  the  edge  upon 
their  v'oices  as  they  asked  him  whether  he 
had  enlisted  or  asked  for  a  commission,  and 
the  nervous  laugh  that  had  run  around  the 
room  at  the  club  when  Florence  Barnett  had 
devised  that  last  refinement  of  torture. 

He  rebelled,  as  he  sat  there  alone,  against 
the  fierce  unfairness  of  it,  the  intolerance, 
the  readiness  they  had  all  shown  to  believe 
the  worst  of  him!  He  could  see  now  what 
he  hadn’t  seen  before — how  right  Janet  was. 
He  understood  what  they  had  meant  who 
had  fought  for  conscription  or  universal 
service,  and  for  the  abandonment  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  traditional  adherence  to  the  volun¬ 
tary  system.  Voluntary  enlistments!  He 
could  appreciate  the  mockery  that  might 
lie  hidden  in  that  phrase!  He  wondered 
how  many  men  anticipating  the  draft,  had 
volunteered  already,  to  avoid  the  stigma 
of  conscription,  driven  by  a  compulsion 
subtle,  relentless,  utterly  unfair  and  un¬ 
discriminating. 

It  was  his  own  case  that  he  came  back  to 
again  and  again,  of  course.  But  it  seemed 
to  him  that  many  men  must  have  faced, 
must  still  be  facing,  some  such  problem  as 
his.  He  thought  of  things  he  had  read 
about  the  early  days  of  the  war  in  England: 
and  in  Canada  the  talk  of  slackers.  Much 
of  it  had  been  justified,  of  course.  There 
had  been  slackers;  there  would  be  here. 
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THE  COLONEL  STOPPED  IN  HIS  SEARCH  FOR  A  LOST 
BALL  LONG  ENOUGH  TO  GLARE  AT  STEVE. 
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She  surprised  him  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 
He  couldn’t  analyze  their  relationship,  of 
course;  he  wasn’t  introspective  enough  to  see 
his  own  side  of  it  properly,  and  he  wasn’t  a 
suflSciently  close  observer  fully  to  appreciate 
the  difference  between  her  and  girls  like 
Florence  Barnett  and  Molly  Pearson,  for 
instance.  But  some  rather  striking  things 
he  could  and  did  see.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  it  was  almost  a  point  of  honor  with 
Janet  not  to  take  advantage  of  her  sex. 
When  he  was  talking  with  her  he  was  al¬ 
ways  forgetting  that  she  wasn’t  a  man,  and 
saying  things  he  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  saying  to  those  other  girls.  He  called 
things  plainly  by  their  names,  and  he  found 
Janet  ready  to  meet  him,  able  to  talk  to  him 
about  all  sorts  of  topics  of  his  owti  choosing. 

She  was  more  like  Anne  Peyton  than  any 
of  the  others.  But  there  were  striking  dif¬ 
ferences  between  her  and  Anne.  He  said 
something  about  that,  once. 

“I  know  it,”  said  Janet.  “That’s  one 
reason  Anne  and  I  don’t  get  along  any  too 
well — we’re  too  much  alike.  Only  she’s 
too  emotional.  She  feels  things.  But  she 
isn’t  like  most  tremendously  emotional 
people.  She  doesn’t  stop  at  feeling.  She 
goes  ahead  and  gets  things  done,  too.  The 
trouble  is  she  sees  only  one  side  of  a  ques¬ 
tion.  That’s  why  she’s  so  intense.  This 
camp  of  hers — the  training - ” 

“That’s  been  bothering  me,”  Steve  in¬ 
terrupted.  “I’m  just  as  strong  for  Anne  as 
ever.  Somehow,  I  don’t  resent  her  coming 
after  me  as  she  did.  She  didn’t  make  me 
sore,  the  way  the  others  did.  And  this  mil¬ 
itary-training  stunt — it  seems  to  me  pretty 
futile,  and  rather  cheap;  and  still - ” 

“Here’s  the  way  I  size  that  up,”  said 
Janet.  “It  makes  me  think  of  a  stream 
tearing  along,  going  to  waste,  when  it  might 
be  guided  into  a  channel  where  it  would  turn 
wheels  and  develop  power — all  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  even  having  the  stream  is 
something,  because  some  time  it  will  be 
harnessed .  Y ou  see,  Anne  saw  what  a  lot  of 
us  have  seen — that  a  lot  of  women  here  have 
been  slack — awfully  slack.  And  she’s  gath¬ 
ered  them  together.  She’s  got  her  stream 
between  banks,  even  if  it  isn’t  running  in 
the  right  direction.  So,  if  the  time  comes, 
it’ll  be  easier  to  divert  that  stream  into  a 
channel  that  will  make  it  do  something  use¬ 
ful.  It’s  no  use  talking  to  Anne  now — she’s 
much  too  impatient.  And  she  hates  me. 
She’s  ever  so  much  more  down  on  me  than 


on  you.  She  can’t  see  why  I  won’t  go  into 
camp — or  at  least  go  along  with  them  when 
they  go  to  town  in  motors  and  make  a 
whirlwind  campaign  for  recruits.  That’s 
the  difference  between  us.  I  can  see  her 
side,  even  if  I  think  she’s  wrong.  She  can’t 
see  mine.  But  she  will.  And  she  is  doing 
some  good,  of  course.  She’s  stirred  up  some 
girls  who  really  would  have  been  slackers 
except  for  her.” 

“Janet — what  are  you  doing?”  he  asked 
her  suddenly. 

“Nothing,”  she  said.  “Not  the  way  you 
mean.  That’s  why  they’re  all  so  down  on 
me.  I  belong  to  a  committee  that’s  doing 
some  work  in  the  garment  industry’  in  the 
city.  It  seems  pretty  imp>ortant  to  us, 
though  it  isn’t  a  bit  showv’  or  dramatic.” 

They  had  many  talks  of  that  sort.  It 
was  Janet  who  seemed,  in  subtle  ways,  de¬ 
termined  to  maintain  their  relationship  on 
an  impersonal  basis.  Stev’e  found  himself 
resenting  that  attitude  of  hers  before  long. 
But  his  resentment  wasn’t  profitable;  he 
couldn’t  seem  to  find  a  way  to  overcome  it. 
She  was  bewilderingly  frank.  But  she 
would  have  nothing  sentimental;  she  shied 
away  whenever  there  seemed  to  be  danger 
that  they  were  approaching  something  of 
the  sort.  She  never  rejjeat^  that  momen¬ 
tary  display  of  tenderness,  when  she  had  put 
out  her  hand  to  Steve  after  his  explanation 
of  his  position. 

Her  manner  baffled  Steve.  He  made 
clumsy  efforts  to  pass  the  barrier  she  had 
erected.  But  her  defense  was  the  absolute¬ 
ly  impregnable  one  of  seeming  to  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  his  attempts.  If  she  recognized  the 
opening  moves  in  the  age-old  game  of  sex, 
she  did  not  show  it;  she  made  no  reply  to 
Steve’s  gambits.  '  She  would  talk  as  much 
as  he  pleased  of  his  own  affairs;  she  made 
precociously  wise  comments  and  sugges¬ 
tions.  But  she  was  dumb  as  soon  as  he 
wanted  to  talk  about  her. 

Steve  needed  all  the  help  he  got  from  her. 
He  had  no  more  experiences  like  the  one  at 
the  club,  because  he  saw  to  it  that  no  girl 
got  a  chance  to  repeat  Florence  Barnett’s 
thrust.  And,  after  two  or  three  days,  girls 
stopped  asking  him  if  he  had  enlisted  or 
asked  for  a  commission  or  joined  the  coast 
patrol.  In  other  ways,  however,  the  pres¬ 
sure  upon  him  was  continuous.  There  were 
a  dozen  weddings  in  the  town  that  spring; 
military  weddings,  all  of  them,  and  most 
of  them  hasten^  on  account  of  the  war. 


Pointedly,  invitations 
came  to  Steve’s  father  but 
not  to  him.  Checks  that 
he  sent  to  two  or  three  of 
the  numerous  relief  funds 
were  returned.  And  gen¬ 
erally,  so  far  as  the  social 
life  of  the  town  was  con¬ 
cerned,  he  had  ceased  to 
be;  he  was  an  outcast,  a 
pariah. 

People  didn’t  stop 
speaking  to  him  or  bowing 
to  him;  there  seemed  to 
be  an  agreement  to  stop 
short  of  that.  He  rather 
wished  that  it  were  not  so. 

His  position  was  anoma¬ 
lous;  it  betrayed  him  all 
the  time,  and  led  him  into  t  i 
traps.  He  came  home 
rather  late  one  evening, 
and  it  happened  that  in  ^ 

the  smoking-car,  after  ' 
half  the  journey,  the  only  f  * 
passengers  besides  himself  f  ? 
were  Mr.  Pearson,  Molly’s  / 
father,  and  Mr.  Ames. 

Mr.  Pearson  tossed  from 
the  window  a  cigar  that 
was  burning  badly,  took 
out  another,  and  then 
looked  for  a  match.  He 
had  none;  neither  had  Mr. 

Ames.  Steve  held  out  a 
bo.x  across  the  aisle. 

“No,  thanks,’’  said  Mr. 

Pearson,  and  sat  still,  his 
unlit  cigar  in  his  mouth,  until  the  brakeman 
came  through  and  furnished  him  with  a 
light. 

And  there  were  other  incidents  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  that  one. 

It  would  have  been  harder  for  him  than 
it  was  if  he  had  not  been  so  busy.  The 
pressure  of  his  work  at  the  office  was  con¬ 
tinuous,  however,  and  each  day  brought  its 
own  problems.  Heniy-  .\ldrich  was  gain¬ 
ing  steadily  now,  but  slowly;  one  of  Steve’s 
tasks  was  to  force  him  to  obey  his  doctors 
and  take  plenty  of  time  to  get  well,  instead 
of  risking  a  relapse  by  returning  to  work 
too  soon. 

Steve  had  felt  that  the  critical  period 
for  the  business  was  over;  indeed,  it  had 
seemed  to  him,  on  that  day  when  the  girls 
of  the  town  had  o[)ened  hre  upon  him  and 


‘I’VE  KEPT  YOU  HERE  WHEN,  I  SUPPOSE,  YOU’VE  WANTED 
TO  BE  TRAINING  SOMEWHERE?” 


he  had  talked  himself  out  to  Janet,  that  he 
had  only  to  keep  on  breaking  even,  holding 
things  as  they  were,  to  be  able  to  turn  a 
satisfactory  business  over  to  his  father  when 
he  was  ready  to  come  back.  But  now  queer 
things  began  to  come  up  daily.  Orders 
were  canceled  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  secure  others  to  take  their  place. 
Salesmen  reported  that  old  customers  were 
turning  them  down  without  an  e.xplanation, 
and  then  placing  orders  with  rival  concerns. 
So  intangible  was  the  condition  that  it  was 
a  long  time  before  Steve  began  to  see  that 
he  was  the  victim  of  something  like  a  boy¬ 
cott  on  a  small  scale;  it  was  even  longer  be¬ 
fore  it  occurred  to  him  to  connect  that  with 
the  social  boycott  he  had  to  endure  at 
home,  and  before  he  saw’  that  men  must 
have  joined  women  in  the  drive  against  him. 
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As  soon  as  he  admitted  that  possibility, 
it  was  easy  for  him  to  confirm  what  was, 
at  first,  only  a  guess.  Some  of  the  concerns 
that  had  canceled  their  orders  were  con¬ 
trolled  by  men  who  lived  in  his  own  town. 
Anne  Peyton’s  father  was  one  of  these. 
And  in  other  cases  the  connection  was  easy 
to  trace,  indirect  though  it  was.  When 
he  was  sure,  he  lost  his  head  for  the  first 
time.  He  went  straight  to  Roger  Peyton. 
And  in  plain  terms  he  stated  his  suspicions. 

“You’re  a  bright  boy,  Steve,”  said  Peyton. 
“That’s  why  we  feel  as  badly  about  you 
as  we  do.  As  far  as  I’m  concerned — and 
I  think  a  good  many  other  men  feel  the 
same  way — I’ll  do  nothing  to  make  it  easy 
for  a  man  who  stays  home  to  grow  rich 
while  others  are  giving  up  their  business  to 
serve  their  country.  You’ve  got  it  in  plain 
English  now!” 

He  couldn’t  believe  that  this  new  attack 
could  have  really  serious  consequences. 
And  yet,  within  a  week,  he  knew  that  he 
was  facing  a  crisis  infinitely  more  serious 
than  any  he  had  survived  during  the  winter. 
It  had  ^n  necessary  to  buy  raw  materials 
far  in  advance,  and  to  tie  up  a  dangerous 
amount  of  capital  in  that  way.  He  couldn’t 
afford  to  lay  hands  off  and  reduce  produc¬ 
tion;  the  business  wasn’t  strong  enough, 
financially,  to  carry  over  idle  stocks  to  the 
next  season.  And  it  was  too  late  now  to 


gency  he  thought,  at  last,  of  an  old  friend  of 
his  father,  who  was  closely  associated  with 
the  intensification  of  government  activity. 
This  man,  leaving  his  own  business,  had  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  War  Department  affairs. 
Dropping  everything,  Steve  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  explained  his  whole  situation 
and  that  of  the  business  to  John  Borden. 

“H’m!”  said  Borden.  “Pretty  irregular, 
Steve.  But — well,  it’s  the  sort  of  thing  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  handle,  whether  we’re 
supposed  to  or  not!  You  can’t  explain, 
of  course!  \  lot  of  your  patriotic  com- 
jietitors  would  hear  about  your  troubles 
and  jump  at  the  chance  to  drive  you  into 
a  receivership.  Suppose  I  call  in  one  of  our 
technical  men.  If  your  plant  can  handle 
some  specialized  munitions  work  we  may  be 
able  to  help  you  out.  There’ll  be  no  profit 
for  you — but  you  can  keep  going,  maybe.” 

Steve  passed  three  more  anxious  days  and 
nights.  But  in  the  end  Borden’s  energy 
and  influence  got  him  Government  work 
that  insured  the  meeting  of  his  pay-rolls  and 
money  enough  to  pay  his  bills  as  they  fell 
due.  He  had  to  work  night  and  day,  al¬ 
most  literally,  for  three  weeks,  during  the 
delicate  and  difficult  period  of  converting 
the  plant  and  altering  much  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  to  handle  the  new  work.  In  that  time 
he  saw  Janet  only  twice,  and  little  more 
than  that  of  his  father — from  whom  it 


get  rid  of  the  material  for  which  he  had  no  seemed  to  him  better  to  keep  all  knowledge 
use;  other  concerns  in  the  same  line  were  of  what  he  had  done. 


“I’ve  got  a  fight  on  my  hands,  too, 
Steve,”  Janet  told  him.  And  he  noticed 
that  she  was  pale  and  tired,  and  that  there 
were  deep  circles  under  her  eyes.  “We’ve 
fought  for  years  to  get  decent  working  condi¬ 
tions  for  women  in  the  garment  trades. 
And  now,  because  of  the  war,  and  because 
so  many  factories  have  got  to  rush  on  uni¬ 
form  orders  for  the  army,  they’re  tr\’ing  to 
wipe  out  everything  we’ve  done! 
y  They  seem  to  think  that  all  the  pro- 
‘wy  tective  rules  we’ve  fought  for  are 
favors — ways  of  coddling  women 
who  work!  They  can’t  see  the 
truth - ” 

~  '  He  did  ask  her  a  few’  questions, 

IILI.-.^„but  he  was  too  much  absorbfed  in 
his  owm  problem  to  be  really  inter¬ 
ested  in  hers.  And  Janet,  seeing 
that,  smiled  wisely,  if  a  little  sadly, 
and  made  him  tell  her  more  of  his 
owm  task. 

It  wasn’t  easy  for  him  to  keep 


not  likely  to  come  to  his  aid.  In  the  emer¬ 


■I’LL  DO  NOTHING  TO  MAKE  IT  EASY  FOR  A  MAN  WHO 
STAYS  HOME  TO  GROW  RICH _ ” 
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things  from  his  father.  With  his  returning 
strength  Henrj'  Aldrich’s  keenness  was  re¬ 
turning  too.  And  he  was  sensible,  in  some 
measure,  of  the  ordeal  through  which  Steve 
had  been  passing.  On  the  night  when  Steve 
was  able,  finally,  to  feel  that  the  new  order 
of  things  at  the  plant  was  smoothly  and 
definitely  established,  his  father  greeted 
him  with  shining  eyes. 

“Another  week,  Steve!’’  he  said.  “Pride 
was  up  from  town  to-day.  A  week  from 
to-day,  he  says,  he’ll  bring  Hammond  with 
him,  and  they’ll  make  their  final  examina¬ 
tion.  He  says  he  has  no  doubt  that 
they’ll  discharge  me,  cured!’’ 

“Great!”  said  Steve.  “Gee — everything’s 
coming  my  way!  But  don’t  crowd  things, 
dad.  No  use  spoiling  everj'thing  to  save 
a  few  days.” 

“I’m  trying  to  be  patient,  Steve,”  said 
his  father  wistfully.  “But  it’s  pretty  hard. 
I’ve  kept  you  here  when  I  suppose  you’ve 
wanted  to  be  in  training  somewhere?” 

“Lots  of  time  for  that,”  said  Steve.  “I’ll 
be  off,  of  course,  as  soon  as  I’m  sure  you’re 
all  right.” 

Henr>'  Aldrich  nodded.  Knowing  Steve 
as  he  did,  it  hadn’t  occurred  to  him,  of 
course,  that  there  could  be  any  question 
about  that. 

So  Steve  could  see  his  release  in  sight  at 
last.  He  felt  as  a  boy  does  during  the  last 
few  weeks  of  school,  when  he  marks  off  each 
day  on  a  calendar,  with  his  eyes  always  on 
the  date  marked  in  red  that  will  be  the  last 
one  of  school. 

He  went  over  after  dinner  that  night  to 
see  Janet,  and,  to  hb  surprise,  found  her 
just  getting  home. 

“Hello,  Steve!”  she  said  wearily.  “I  had 
to  stay  late — and  I  had  dinner  in  town. 
Sit  down  and  wait.  I  want  to  change  into 
something  cool - 

“No,”  she  said,  when  he  protested.  “I’m 
too  tired  to  go  to  bed!  I’d  rather  talk, 
really!  And  I  haven’t  seen  you  for  ages.” 

She  was  all  in  white  when  she  came  down, 
and  she  looked  like  the  small,  tired  girl  she 
was,  and  not  like  the  efficient,  capable  per¬ 
son  he  had  been  seeing  all  these  weeks.  He 
took  both  her  hands  and  drew  her  to  a  deep, 
soft-cushioned  couch,  and  made  her  sit 
down,  and  piled  up  cushions  behind  her. 
And  she  sighed,  and  laughed,  rather  wanly, 
and  let  him  do  it. 

“I’m  dead,  Steve!”  she  said.  “And  you 
— you  look  as  if  you  were,  too.  The  worst 


of  being  a  slacker  is  that  you  work  so  hard!” 

“Never  mind  about  me,”  he  said.  “I’m 
all  right.  .And  it’s  just  about  over,  too. 
.Another  week,  about - ” 

She  sat  up.  “Oh,  I’m  glad,  Steve!”  she 
said.  “You’ve  brought  it  off,  then?  .And 
your  father’s  all  right?” 

“Practically.  Yes — I’m  sure  he  is.  But, 
Janet — you’ve  got  to  stop  driving  yourself 
this  way.  You  look  like  a  ghost  to¬ 
night - ” 

“But  ghosts  don’t  have  headaches  and 
blisters  on  their  feet  and  pains  in  their 
backs,  do  they,  Steve?  Oh,  I’m  no  ghost. 
I’m  perfectly  all  right,  really.  Just  a  little 
tired.  People  are  so  difficult,  sometimes. 
They  seem  to  love  to  work  at  cross-pur¬ 
poses ” 

She  stopped,  and  sank  back  into  the  cush¬ 
ions,  her  eyes  closed.  Tired  as  she  was, 
Janet  was  lovely  that  night.  It  seemed  to 
Steve  that  he  remembered  her,  always,  with 
her  hair  done  in  some  tight,  uncompromis¬ 
ing  fashion.  .And  now  she  must  have  taken 
it  down,  while  she  was  up-stairs,  and  put  it 
up  again  loosely,  and  she  was  softened  in 
the  oddest  way.  Her  throat  was  bare, 
and  alluringly  soft.  .A  great  tenderness 
for  her  came  over  him  suddenly,  and 
he  leaned  over  impulsively  and  took  her 
hand.  She  roused  herself  and  opened  her 
eyes  wide  to  stare  at  him. 

“Janet — ”  he  said.  “Oh,  Janet — you 
don’t  know  what  you’ve  done  for  me!  I’d 
never  have  got  through  without  you. 
Dear  —  I  —  I  —  want  you — why — do  you 
know  I’ve  fallen  in  love  with  you - ” 

“Oh,  Steve!”  she  said.  She  freed  her 
hand  gently.  “I — oh,  I  hope  you  aren’t 
going  to  spoil  every’thing!  \'ou — you 
haven’t  fallen  in  love  with  me,  Steve.  If  I 
weren’t  tired  to-night — if  I  hadn’t  dressed 
this  way — ”  She  shook  her  head,  as  he 
made  some  incoherent  protest  and  tried  to 
take  her  hand  again.  “Oh.  I  know! 
You’re  Sony  for -me  to-night.  .And  you 
think  you  care  about  me  because  I’ve  been 
able  to  help  you  a  little.  We’ve  been  such 
friends,  Steve — can’t  we  go  on?  Have  we 
got  to  spoil  all  that?” 

“Janet!”  he  said,  angrily.  “You — you 
haven’t  any  right  to  say  that!  I — I  do 
care!  I  never  began  to  care  for  any  one  as 
I  care  for  you.  Why,  Janet - ” 

She  had  turned  from  him,  and  he  could 
hear  her  sobs.  And  she  spoke,  brokenly, 
at  last.  “Steve — please — I  can’t  stand  it 
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tonight!”  she  said.  “I’m  too  tired — too 
worn  out.  Go — go — away — please - ” 

Dased,  bewildered,  half  pitying,  half 
angry,  he  stood  and  stared  down  at  her, 
as  she  lay,  a  huddled,  sobbing  heap,  on  the 
couch,  her  head  buried  in  the  cushions.  He 
wasn’t  quite  wise  enough,  or  brave  enough, 
to  pick  her  up  in  his  arms.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  there  was  nothing  for  him 
to  do  but  to  obey  her,  and  go.  And  he 
did,  his  mind  a  welter  of  confused  thoughts, 
his  pulses  pounding.  But  in  the  confusion 
of  his  mind  there  was  just  one  thing  upon 
which  he  was  clear,  about  which  he  was 
irrevocably  sure!  He  did  love  Janet — and 
if  he  couldn’t  have  her — ^well,  nothing  much 
was  going  to  matter,  ever! 

It  was  a  good  thing  for  Steve  that  his 
crisis  in  the  aifairs  of  the  business  was  about 
over,  because  he  wasn’t  much  good  in  the 
ne.xt  few  days.  He  couldn’t  get  near  Janet ; 
she  simply  wouldn’t  see  him,  or  talk  to  him, 
even  on  the  telephone.  He  bombarded 
her  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  he  got 
sullen,  and  stopp)ed.  And  he  had  a  pretty 
bad  time.  He  was  suffering  from  the  in¬ 
evitable  and  natural  reaction  that  followed 
the  long  strain.  Janet’s  conduct  only  made 
matters  a  little  worse. 

He  braced  up  a  little  when  his  father  was 
finally  released,  according  to  schedule.  He 
had  to,  for  his  father’s  return  to  the  office 
involved  all  sorts  of  explanations,  and  in 
the  course  of  them  some  of  the  truth  as  to 
what  Steve  had  had  to  endure  came  out. 
Henry  Aldrich  looked  grim,  but  he  didn’t 
say  much.  There  was,  after  all,  very  little 
to  be  said.  The  whole  thing  had  been 
so  inevitable. 

Steve  wondered,  with  some  bitterness, 
what  would  hapf>en  when  he  applied  for  his 
commission — or,  if  he  failed  to  get  that, 
when  he  enlisted,  as  he  meant  to  do.  Would 
the  girls  who  had  been  persecuting  him  try 
to  make  amends,  or  would  they  feel  that 
he  was  yielding  to  compulsion,  and  deserv^ed 
no  credit?  It  didn’t  seem  to  matter  much. 
He  came  back,  always,  to  Janet  and  the 
bewilderment  and  the  pain  of  her  desertion 
of  him.  . 

He  sent  in  his  application  with  the  idea 
of  getting  into  one  of  the  August  training 
camps.  And  then  he  laid  siege  to  Janet, 
because — he  wasn’t  going  away  without 
seeing  her  once  again.  And  if  he  couldn’t 
see  her  by  fair  means,  he  would  use  strat¬ 
egy.  His  method  was  simple.  He  planted 


himself  at  the  gate  for  each  train  and  waited 
until,  at  last,  she  came.  She  went  white 
when  she  saw  him  waiting,  and  threw  out 
one  hand,  as  if  she  were  protecting  herself. 

“Hello!”  he  said  calmly.  “We’re  going 
to  have  dinner  around  here,  somewhere, 
Janet.  Come  on.” 

She  hesitated,  looked  as  if  she  wanted  to 
demur — and  then  yielded.  And  he  took  her 
to  one  of  the  big  hotels  near  the  station, 
and  found  a  table,  and  ordered  dinner — all 
without  exchanging  a  really  unnecessary 
word  with  her.  .\nd  then  he  leaned  for¬ 
ward  across  the  table. 

“Now — ”  he  said. 

But  he  was  interrupted.  A  hand  fell 
on  his  shoulder,  and  he  looked  up  angrily, 
to  see  John  Borden  smiling  at  him.  What 
surprised  him  was  that  Janet  was  holding 
out  her  hand  to  Borden. 

“I  saw  you  two  come  in — and  I  couldn’t 
help  coming  over  for  a  minute,”  said 
Borden.  “You  look  tired.  Miss  Thorpe. 
Better  take  it  easy  for  a  while.” 

“I’m  going  to,”  she  said.  “I — I  think 
I’ve  earned  a  rest,  if  I  am  a  slacker!” 

“I  agree  with  you!”  said  Borden. 
“Steve — I’ll  bet  this  girl  hasn’t  told  you 
what  she’s  done!” 

“She  hasn’t — much - ” 

“Oh — ”  said  Janet  weakly. 

“You  can  get  the  details  from  her  later,” 
said  Borden.  “What  it  comes  to  is  this: 
She’s  forced  the  people  in  charge  to  see  that 
the  way  to  get  a  maximum  of  work  on  the 
contracts  for  army  uniforms  is  to  keep  hours 
and  rest-periods  and  all  the  other  protective 
features  exactly  as  they  were  before  the 
war.  The  way  she  did  it  was  to  induce  half 
a  dozen  manufacturers  to  stick  to  the  old 
schedules  voluntarily,  while  others  were 
tossing  everything  overboard  and  trying  to 
speed  up  production  by  abandoning  all 
restrictions.  And  it  worked!  Miss  Thorpe’s 
helped  to  prove  that  shorter  hours  and  big¬ 
ger  pay  and  good  working  conditions  aren’t 
gifts  to  workers — that  they  make  for  indus¬ 
trial  efficiency.  Simple  little  job!” 

“By  Jove!”  said  Steve,  staring  at  Janet. 
“So  you  did  do  some  war  work,  after  all - ” 

“But  it  was  only  because  this  war  touches 
ever>'thing!”  she  said.  “It  isn’t  just  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  bandages  and  drill - ” 

“Exactly,”  said  Borden  dryly.  “We’ve 
been  finding  that  out,  and  we’re  going  to 
find  it  out  more  and  more.  What’s  next 
for  you,  Steve?  Anything  I  can  do  for  you?” 
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were  tears  in  her  eyes  again.  “Oh,  Steve!” 
she  said.  “You — aren’t  you  just  being 
chivalrous?  You  know — all  those  other  girls 
— that  you  used  to  go  about  with,  and  like  so 

much — they’ll  be  friendly  again,  now - ” 

“What  of  it?”  he  said.  And  his  amaze¬ 
ment  was  so  patent  that  it  convinced  her. 

“Steve!”  she  cried,  but  in  a  voice  so  low 
that  only  he  could  hear  her.  “Oh,  my  dear 
— if  you  really  care — of  course  I  want  you! 
But  if  you  were  just  lonely — how  could  I 
take  what  you  offered  me  when  I  thought 

that?  Oh,  Steve — I  had  to  be  sure - ” 

Probably  he  didn’t  understand,  even  then. 
Not  altogether.  But  it  didn’t  matter. 


“I  think  not,”  said  Steve.  “I’ve  made 
my  application — and  I’m  hoping  to  get 
called  for  training.  If  I’m  not.  I’ll  enlist.” 

“All  right,”  said  Borden.  Then  he 
grinned.  “I  had  an  amusing  time  to-day,” 
he  went  on.  “I  had  lunch  with  Peyton. 
He  suggested  that  I  might  go  home  with  him 
and  make  a  speech  to  a  lot  of  girls  his  daugh¬ 
ter  had  mobilized  in  your  town.  So — I  did. 
I  told  ’em  all  about  you  too.  They — well, 
they’re  rather  low  in  their  minds  just  now. 
.\nd  it’s  only  fair  to  warn  you  that  they’re 
likely  to  want  to  square  themselves.” 

“Gee!”  said  Steve.  “I  wish  you  hadn’t 
done  that!  They  were  all  right — I  couldn’t 
explain - ” 

“No — but  I 
could,  now!”  He 
smiled  at  them 
both,  and  went  off 
quickly. 

“Lord!”  said 
Steve  ruefully. 

“I  don’t  want  to 
see  any  of  them 
now,  Janet ! 

What  a  mess!” 

“I’m  glad 
they’ll  know 
about  you,”  she 
said.  “Oh,  Steve 
— I  can’t  help 
it! — I  hate  them 
when  I  think  of 
the  way  they 
treated  you - ” 

And  something 
in  her  voice,  in 
her  eyes,  brought 
his  errand  back  to 
him. 

“Janet!”  he 
said.  “My  dear! 

I  don’t  care  a 
snap  of  my  fingers 
about  any  of 
them!  It’s  you! 

It’s  the  way 
you’ve  been  treat¬ 
ing  me  that’s  fin¬ 
ished  me — dear — 
isn’t  there  a 
chance  for  me?” 

She  didn’t  an¬ 
swer  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  And  he 
saw  that  there 


‘I  CANT  SEE  MYSELF  GOING  AROUND  WITH  WHITE  FEATHERS  TO  PIN  ON 
SLAOCERS,”  SAID  JANET. 
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The  story  begins  a  short  time  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  great  world  war,  and  Arnold 
Pennell,  who  tells  it  is  projected  into  the  next  cen¬ 
tury  by  means  of  a  vacuum  cylinder  equipped 
with  a  time-clock  set  at  a  hundred  years.  The 
cylinder  is  the  idea  of  Herman  Lazaroff,  a  bril¬ 
liant  young  materialist  who  looks  forward  to  a 
scientific  world  freed  of  faith  and  humanitarian- 
ism.  Lazaroff  is  associated  in  a  biological  lab¬ 


oratory  with  Arnold,  and  the  two  men  are  both 
in  love  with  their  chief’s  daughter,  Esther.  One 
evening  Lazaroff  takes  the  other  tw’o  into  a  secret 
cellar  to  show  them  three  vacuum  cylinders,  in 
which,  he  professes,  he  means  to  seal  up  some 
monkeys  and  send  them  on  a  hundred  years. 
By  way  of  jest,,  he  induces  Arnold  to  enter  one 
of  the  cylinders — and  immediately  the  auto¬ 
matic  cap  shuts  him  in. 
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When  Arnold  regains  consciousness,  he  is  in  a 
desperate  state  of  weakness  and  bewilderment ; 
but  he  is  able  to  struggle  out  of  the  opened 
cylinder.  Finally,  the  hideous  truth  dawns  on 
him  that  he  has  l^n  unconscious  for  a  hundred 
years.  He  makes  his  way  outside  at  last,  and  is 
presently  seen  by  an  aviator,  who  asks  him 
strange  questions,  and  carries  him  to  London. 
This  is  a  dty  he  never  dreamed  of — buildings 
fifty  stories  high,  all  dazzling  white,  moving 
streets  roofed  with  crystal,  people  strangely 
dressed,  .\mold  is  conducted  to  the  Strangers’ 
House,  and  David,  the  Strangers’  Guard,  ex¬ 
plains  to  him  this  curious  life  he  has  entered. 
David  tells  him  that  the  world,  except  for  a  few 
countries,  is  ruled  by  Science,  that  faith  is  dead, 
and  that  the  Federation  of  nations  is  dominated 
by  two  men — Boss  Lembken  and  Doctor  Sanson. 

Arnold  is  secretly  sunrunoned  to  the  Temple, 
and  here  he  makes  the  astounding  discovery 
that  the  Temple  Goddess  is  his  sweetheart 
Esther,  sleeping  in  the  second  cylinder.  And 
the  dials  are  set  for  only  five  days  ahead! 
Leaving  her,  Arnold  tries  to  make  his  way  to 
Sanson,  who  occupies  one  wing  of  the  Temple. 
He  is  seized  and  conducted  to  Boss  Lembken’s 
Palace,  in  the  dome  above  the  Temple.  Here 
Lembken  shows  him  his  lovely  gardens,  and 
gives  him  a  house,  where  Arnold  finds  David’s 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  locked  in.  Believing  him 
base,  Eli^beth  tries  to  kill  him;  finally  she  is 
convinced  of  his  friendship;  and  when  he  escapes 
by  means  of  a  ladder  hanging  from  a  scout- 
plane,  which  has  rescued  her,  she  defends  him 
against  her  father.  •  In  the  Air-scouts’  Fortress 
— another  wing  of  the  Temple — .\mold  leams 
that  David  and  Elizabeth  belong  to  a  company 
of  Christian  rebels,  who  are  determined  to  over¬ 
throw  Sanson.  Arnold,  pledging  himself,  is  told 
that  he  will  learn  that  night  his  own  place  in 
their  plan. 

CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 
The  Messiah's  Annunciation 

"^TLAST  Jones,  the  air-scout,retumed. 

“We  can  start  now,”  he  said. 

“The  lights  have  gone  out  and 
JJL  jlL  the  last  scout-plane  has  left.” 

We  went  up  to  the  roof.  Deep  night  was 
over  and  about  us.  The  phosphorescent 
fronts  of  the  glow-painted  buildings  gave 
London  the  aspect  of  long  lines  of  parallel 
and  intersecting  palisades  of  ghostly  light; 
but  the  glow  paint  illumined  nothing,  and 
the  deep  cafions  where  the  streets  ran  were 
of  velvety  darkness.  The  white  circle  of  the 
Moslems’  fortress  surrounded  us.  Outside 
the  region  of  the  glow  London  was  an  un- 
distinguishable,  blurred  shadow,  save  where 
the  searchlights  from  the  departing  air- 
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planes  swept  it.  They  hovered  in  a  long  line 
above  the  city,  some  luminous,  some  dark 
and  invisible,  their  positions  discernible  only 
by  the  radiating  white  search-rays  that 
emanated  from  them.  Slowly  the  air-ships 
disappeared  in  the  southern  distance. 

Rain  began  to  fall,  spattering  upon  the 
cr>'stal  walls  of  the  adjacent  gardens,  in 
which  the  colored  lights  still  flashed  like 
pin-|X)ints.  My  face  was  wet  with  it.  I  was 
thinking  of  the  old  days,  when  life  was  free; 
Sir  Spofforth’s  rain-swept  garden,  the  scent 
of  Esther’s  tea-roses,  and  the  hum  of  the 
ungainly  town  of  Croydon.  I  saw  Esther’s 
face  upon  the  velvet  screen  of  the  night. 

The  memory  of  her  need  nerved  me; 
and,  in  serving  Elizabeth,  I  felt  that  I 
served  Esther,  vicariously,  but  not  less 
truly.  I  felt  Elizabeth’s  hand  in  mine. 

“You  are  our  hope,  .Arnold.  You  can. 
inspire  our  people  to  victory,”  she  whispered. 

Jones  had  got  the  scout-plane  ready.  It 
was  a  little  craft,  even  smaller  than  I  had 
thought,  in  looking  back  on  that  first  ride, 
and  it  carried  no  ray-shield  to  reveal  its 
presence.  Jones  placed  us  three  in  the 
double  seat,  Elizabeth  in  the  center,  David 
and  me  one  on  either  side  of  her,  half 
seated,  half  supported  by  the  front  uprights. 
Jones  squatt^  in  front  of  us,  took  the 
wheel  in  his  hands,  touched  the  starting- 
lever  with  his  right  foot,  and  the  craft 
rose  heavily  into  the  air,  straining  at  first 
until  the  mechanism  came  into  unison.  In 
spite  of  the  counterbalance  of  the  search¬ 
light  behind,  the  nose  of  the  plane  dipp)ed 
constantly,  so  that  our  flight  was  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  abrupt  ascents  and  declinations. 

It  was  freezing  cold  up  in  the  January 
air.  Gradually  we  worked  our  way  upward 
until  I  felt  the  ozone-laden  breezes  from  the 
Thames  estuary  beat  on  my  face.  Then 
the  south  was  cleft  by  a  long,  flaming  ser¬ 
pent,  with  eyes  of  fire. 

“The  food  air-vans  from  the  south  of 
France,”  said  David,  pointing. 

Now  w’e  were  soaring  over  the  outlying 
factories  and  warehouses.  A  huge  glow- 
painted  building  sprang  into  view. 

“The  defectives’  workshops,”  said  David. 
“Beyond  is  the  Council  art  factory.” 

Presently  the  darkness  in  front  of  us  be¬ 
gan  to  be  studded  with  parallelograms  of 
dazzling  glow,  set  at  wide  interv’als,  each 
capped  with  the  glow-painted  conical  ray- 
guns.  From  these,  extending  fanwise 
toward  the  ground,  and  again  piercing  the 
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heavens,  appearing  almost  pink  in  contrast 
with  the  glow’s  intense  purple  white,  the 
searchlights  wavered. 

Jones  halted  the  scout-plane  in  the  air. 
“The  battle-planes,”  t  he  said,  pointing. 
“They  are  posted  around  London  nightly 
now.  You  know  the  reason,  David?” 

David  turned  and  placed  his  hand  on  the 
air-scout’s  shoulder. 

Jones  ,dropp)ed  his  voice  to  a  whisper. 
“It  is  the  merest  rumor  among  our  men,” 
he  said.  “One  reads  it  in  their  faces  rather 
than  hears  it  spoken,  for  few  of  us  have 
dared  communicate  our  opinions  and  sur¬ 
mises  to  one  another.  One  can  be  sure 
that  Sanson  has  his  spies  in  the  Air-scouts’ 
Fort  as  elsewhere.  But  the  scout-planes 
are  enough  to  patrol  London,  and  there 
would  only  be  one  cause  for  sending  out  the 
battle-planes.  If  the  rumor  is  true  that  the 
Russians  have  broken  out  of  Tula - ” 

“Thank  God!”  said  DaNdd  in  a  tense 
whisper. 

— “they  will  overrun  Skandogermania  in 
two  weeks,  for  it  is  as  disaffected  as  Britain. 
The  air-scouts  will  go  over  and  place  their 
vessels  at  their  disposal.  There  is  no  force 
between  London  and  Tula  to  oppose  them 
except  our  battle-planes  and  the  Moslem 
Guard.  Neither  Sanson  nor  Lembken 
dreamed  that  they  could  overthrow  the 
besiegers.” 

Could  Russia  indeed  restore  freedom  to 
the  Western  world?  I  saw  the  hope  on 
David’s  face. 

“It  is  only  a  rumor,”  said  the  air-scout, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  steering-wheel,  “a 
rumor  merely,  you  understand,  backed  by 
the  presence  of  our  battle-plane  squadron 
around  the  city  nightly — words  let  fall  in 
the  People’s  House,  retailed  by  gossiping 
servants — the  sudden  summons  last  night 
of  Air-Admiral  Hancock.” 

“But  Hancock  will  stand  by  Lembken,” 
said  David. 

“Yes,  and  will  hold  a  fourth  of  our  men 
to  him,”  answered  Jones.  “He  will  serve 
Sanson  too,  as  long  as  Sanson  remains 
loyal.  Our  chance  lies  in  the  rivalr\’  of  the 
two  leaders.  If  Sanson  conspires  against 
Lembken,  Hancock  will  fight  him  to  the 
death.  Years  ago,  when  Hancock  was  un¬ 
known,  Sanson  sent  his  son  to  the  Rest- 
cure  Home  as  a  moron.” 

“Why,  then,  is  Hancock  not  with  us?” 
I  asked,  shuddering. 

“There  are  traditions  of  loyalty  in  his. 


family,”  answered  Jones.  “Some  men 
praise  those  ideas.  I  don’t.  Now  we  are 
going  up.  Hold  fast!” 

The  scout-plane  creaked  and  rocked  and 
plunged  like  a  ship  in  a  gale  as,  foot  by  foot, 
Jones  jerked  her  head  into  the  higher  air. 
The  gleaming  glow  parallelograms  of  the 
battle-planes  seemed  to  shoot  downward 
as  we  soared  above  them.  We  had  passed 
them  when,  somewhere  out  of  the  darkness, 
like  an  invisible  air  monster,  a  large  dark 
plane  glided  beneath  us.  I  felt  our  scout- 
plane  thrill  as  she  shot  upward,  so  suddenly 
that  she  rose  almost  to  the  perpendicular, 
jerking  us  backward  against  the  stays. 

Jones  was  straining  madly  at  the  wheel. 
Now  I  realized  that  the  dark  plane  was  in 
pursuit  of  us.  I  saw  her  swoop  forward  out 
of  the  darkness,  missing  us  narrowly.  She 
disappeared.  I  heard  the  divided  air  hiss 
as  she  approached  again,  and  the  next  in¬ 
stant  a  blinding  searchlight  enveloped  us, 
and  a  voice  hailed  us,  piping  thin  through 
the  frosty  night.  Then  the  light  was  astern^ 
and  groping  impotently  beneath  us  as  we 
rose  to  a  higher  level.  Jones  strained  at  the 
vertical  gear,  pushing  the  plane’s  nose  up¬ 
ward  and  up,  battling  like  a  weather-beaten 
bird  against  the  wind. 

Again  the  searchlight  found  us,  and  then, 
out  of  the  heart  of  it,  a  light  ten  times 
more  brilliant  hissed,  snapping  and  crack¬ 
ling,  into  the  void.  Jones  veered,  still 
mounting.  The  dazzling  light  flared  out 
again,  but  far  to  the  right  of  us.  Again! 
The  upright  that  I  held  snapped  in  my 
hand.  I  slipped  in  my  seat  and  felt  David’s 
hand  on  my  shoulder. 

Once  more  the  ray-flash  came,  but  under 
us.  The  darkness  and  our  pilot’s  courage 
had  saved  us.  The  searchlight  quiver^ 
and  groped,  below.  Our  scout-plane  dipped, 
soared,  dipped,  caught  the  wind,  and  we 
volplaned  at  a  furious  speed  for  miles 
down  a  gradient  of  cushiony  air. 

“Are  we  safe  now?”  asked  David. 

“Safe  long  ago,”  said  Jones.  “It  was 
touch  and  go  wlule  I  was  trying  to  top  that 
southeaster.  He  lost  us  at  the  summit, 
though,  and  he  couldn’t  have  caught  us  on 
the  down-grade.” 

We  started  again,  traveling  more  slowly, 
at  a  lower  altitude,  and  planing  downward 
until  I  saw  the  glistening  snow  beneath.  The 
scout-plane  flitted  back  and  forth,  seeking 
the  road.  To  and  fro  we  went  like  a  flutter¬ 
ing  bird,  until  the  cleft  of  the  ancient  road 
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appeared  between  the  boles  of  the  trees. 
Then  we  dropped  softly  to  the  ground. 

I  was  almost  too  cramped  and  cold  to  get 
out  of  the  plane.  With  difficultv  I  man¬ 
aged  to  descend  and  help  Elizabeth  out. 
David  followed,  and  we  three  stood  chafing 
our  hands  and  stamping  until  the  circula¬ 
tion  was  restored. 

Jones  leaned  forward  from  the  air-plane. 
“I’ll  run  her  an\ong  the  trees,  in  case  any 
one  comes  along  overhead,”  he  said. 

“We  shall  not  see  you  until — ”  asked 
David. 

“I’m  not  going  back,”  answered  the  air- 
scout,  whistling  through  his  teeth.  “You’ll 
see  me  in  ten  minutes.” 

David  grasped  him  by  the  hands  warmly. 
Jones  whistled  again,  and  the  scout-plane 
rose  to  the  tree-top>s  and  vanished. 

David  turned  to  me.  “Arnold,  are  you 
prepared  for  what  you  will  learn  to-night?” 

“Yes,  he  is  prepared,”  answered  Elizabeth. 

We  set  off  through  the  forest  along  a 
small,  well-worn  trail,  until  the  crumbling 
bricks  underfoot  heaped  themselves  into  a 
mound,  and  I  saw  the  ruined  foundations 
of  the  Institute  before  me,  and  the  hole  in 
the  cellar  roof  through  which  I  had  emerged. 
A  sentinel  leaped  out  at  us. 

“For  man?”  he  asked,  leveling  a  ray-rod. 

“And  freedom,”  answered  David. 

The  sentinel  called,  and  in  a  moment  a 
crowd  came  running  up  a  short  ladder, 
wild-looking  men  with  t^rds  and  hanging 
hair,  dress^  in  tatters  and  rags,  a  woman 
or  two,  and  a  youth  who  sprang  forward 
with  a  cry  and  clasped  Elizabeth  in  his  arms. 

“Paul!”  I  heard  her  murmur,  as  she 
raised  her  lips  to  his. 

David  led  me  to  a  tall  old  man  with  bowed 
shoulders  and  a  white  beard  that  covered 
his  breast.  There  was  a  calm,  benignant 
happiness  in  his  blue  eyes,  which  were  both 
childlike  and  keen.  His  hands  were  seared 
and  twisted  like  those  of  one  who  has  lived 
years  of  hardest  toil,  and  the  staff  on  which 
he  leaned  had  a  crooked  handle. 

“Bishop  Alfred,”  said  David,  “this  is  the 
Messiah  who  was  to  come.” 


CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 

The  Chapel  Underground 

TN  THE  subterranean  chapel,  lit  by 
*  rushlights  that  sent  the  shadows  scur¬ 
rying  across  the  walls  and  made  fan¬ 
tastically  unreal  the  eager  faces  and  the 


THE  AIR-PLANES  HOVERED  aADVE  THE  aXY. 
THEIR  POSITIONS  DISCERNIBLE  BY  THE  SEARCH 
RAYS  THAT  EMANATED  FROM  THEM. 
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dissolving  groups  that  ‘  clustered  now 
about  me,  now  about  David,  and  again 
gathered  round  the  tall  old  bishop  with  his 
peasant’s  face  and  chiW’s  eyes,  David  told 
them  my  story,  and  thiy,  in  turn,  took  up 
the  narration  of  the  legend  which  I  had 
brought  so  wonderfully  to  fulfilment. 

I  h^an  to  gather,  to  my  relief,  that  only 
the  very  ignorant  believed  that  the  Messiah 
would  be  a  supernatural  being.  There  was 
superstition  enough  hidden  In  the  hearts  of 
even  the  wisest;  for  faith,  denied,  creeps 
into  men’s  hearts  in  strange  guises;  but 
the  world  had  awaited,  rather,  the  arrival 
of  the  inevitable  leader  who  must  come  to 
set  free  a  pjeople  grown  overripe  for  free¬ 
dom.  For  the  horrors  of  the  new  civiliza¬ 
tion  had  reached  the  point  where  men  had 
grown  reckless  of  their  lives.  Everywhere 
was  anticipation  of  the  coming  change,  and 
even  Sanson  must  have  seen  that  neither 
his  guard  nor  the  great  ray  artillery  could 
save  his  crumbling  power.  Science  had 
overplayed  her  part  when  she  had  bank¬ 
rupted  human  hearts. 

Everywhere  the  deep  sense  of  intolerable 
wrongs  was  spreading  fast.  Only  the  old¬ 
est  could  remember  the  days  of  the  past, 
and  the  memory  of  these  had  become  con¬ 
fused;  yet  they,  too,  felt  that  famine  and 
war  were  preferable  to  what  they  endured. 

And  although  only  the  oldest  remem¬ 
bered  the  time  when  Christianity  was  a 
vital  faith,  yet  the  hopes  of  all  hinged  on  it. 
There  was  no  other  hope  for  the  world  but 
the  same  light  that  lit  the  darkness  in  the 
most  shameless  days  of  Rome’s  high  civili¬ 
zation.  So  they  had  enlisted  beneath  the 
ancidnt  banner  of  human  freedom;  dozens 
had  died  under  torture  rather  than  disclose 
the  hiding-place  of  their  treasured  Scrip¬ 
tures,  laboriously  penned  in  the  new  syl¬ 
labic  characters.  There  was  a  rich  harvest 
to  come  from  many  a  martyr’s  blood. 

So,  then,  there  had  filtered  through  the 
years  the  dim  belief  that  in  2017 — or  seven- 
and-thirty  years  after  the  institution  of  the 
new  era — a  Messiah  was  to  come  and  restore 
liberty  to  the  world.  It  had  arisen  with  the 
discovery  of  the  cylinder  that  contained 
Esther’s  body,  somewhere  about  the  middle 
of  the  prece^ng  century,  and  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  first  revolutionary  outbreak. 

In  some  manner  unknown  this  cylinder 
made  its  appearance  in  the  world.  It  had 
become  the  symbol  of  the  revolution — 
Freedom  sleeping.  It  had  been  carried  at 


the  head  of  marching  armies.  Men  had . 
fought  and  died  over  it.  It  had  been  struck 
by  unnumbered  bullets,  for  it  had  been 
lost  and  regained  upon  a  dozen  battle-fields. 
Then  it  had  vanished  with  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  reactionary  regime,  to  appear 
again,  the  inspiration  of  new  hopes,  when 
Sanson  sprang  to  his  leadership,  about  the 
year  1982. 

I  inferred  that  Sanson,  who  had  at  first 
wished  to  be  rid  of  the  cylinder,  on  account 
of  the  popular  hopes  and  superstitions  that 
were  clustering  alwut  it,  had  come  into  pos¬ 
session  of  the  papers  Lazarof!  had  left,  and 
had  shrewdly  resolved  to  turn  the  legend 
to  his  own  use  by  furthering  it  and  placing 
the  date  for  its  fulfilment.  He  had  set  the 
cylinder  within  the  Temple  and  diffused 
the  report  that,  when  Esther  awakened, 
they  two  would  rule  the  world  together  and 
offer  immortality  to  mankind. 

After  I  heard  the  story  we  kneeled  in 
prayer,  and  the  bishop  read  to  us  from  the 
syllabic  version  of  the  Bible,  as  it  was 
known.  It  comprised  only  a  few  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  chiefly  parts  of 
Isaiah  and  the  Major  Prophets.  Of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  there  existed  only  a  few 
fragments,  but  there  were  the  Beatitudes 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the 
whole  of  the  magnificent  Gospel  according 
to  St.  John,  together  with  most  of  the  Acts 
and  Corinthians,  debased  to  some  extent, 
but,  on  the  whole,  faithful  to  the  original. 

Though  the  entire  Bible  has  now  been  re¬ 
covered,  I  am  convinced,  that  the  world  has 
gained  immeasurably  by  the  removing  of  the 
scaffolding  of  the  Temple  of  Truth  during 
more  than  two  generations.  Never  again 
will  literal  interpretation  be  placed  upon  Old 
Testament  mythology,  the  poetic  allegory 
of  Creation  and  the  Fall,  the  chronology 
that  offered  the  life-cycles  of  tribes  as  the 
events  of  single  lives,  or  the  moral  fable  of 
Jonah  and  the  mystery  play  of  Job;  nor 
will  the  warrior  god  Jehovah  be  considered 
anything  but  an  incompletely  discerned 
aspect  of  the  divine. 

Afterward,  at  David’s  urging,  I  rose  to 
speak.  I  hardly  knew  what  I  should  say; 
but  as  I  stood,  before  the  meeting,  some 
Pentecostal  power  seemed  to  lay  hold  of 
me,  and  impassioned  phrases  were  struck 
from  my  lips  until  I  felt  all  hearts  enkindle 
from  the  flame  in  mine.  I  spoke  of  the  old, 
free  world  on  which  they  looked  back  with 
such  dread;  of  old,  illogical,  and  cherished 
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customs,  preserved  through  centuries,  unit¬ 
ing  peoples  in  a  fellowship  that  logic  could 
not  attain;  of  ideals  and  traditions  and 
memories  borne  onward  from  age  to  age,  en¬ 
nobling  and  strengthening  a  people’s  soul;  of 
pride  of  birth  other  than  that  of  pedigreed 
stock;  of  initiative  and  resourcefulness, 
charity  and  good-will  for  weak  as  well  as 
for  strong;  and  of  a  ruling  class  boimd  by  its 
traditions  to  public  service,  and  op)en  to  all 
below  who  had  the  character  and  gifts  to 
enter  it. 

When  I  ended,  I  came  back  to  myself  to 
find  that  I  was  standing  tongue-tied  before 
them.  I  heard  a  sigh  ascend  from  every  lip ; 
and  then  they  were  round  me,  falling  upon 
their  knees,  grasping  my  hands,  imploring 
me  to  accept  their  service  and  devotion. 

Elizabeth  wept  happily  beside  me.  “I 
knew,  Arnold,”  she  said — “I  knew  you 
could  inspire  them.” 

Then  those  who  constituted  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  committee  took  their  seats  upon  the 
planks,  and,  while  the  rest  gathered  about 
them,  proceeded  to  consider  the  reports 
brought  in.  It  was  an  informal  meeting 
and  hampered  by  no  rules,  but  conducted 
with  earnestness  and  quiet  decorousness. 
Man  after  man  rose  and  made  his  detailed 
repwrt,  the  leaders  of  the  guilds  pledging  so 
many  men,  telling  of  the  enthusiasm  among 
their  followers,  stating  the  number  of  ray- 
rods  in  their  possession,  and  pledging  abso¬ 
lute  obedience  to  the  committee. 

Then  I  was  acquainted,  as  succinctly  as 
possible,  with  the  progress  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  It  was  known  that  during  the  next 
few  days  Sanson  meant  to. address  the  as¬ 
semblage  that  would  gather  in  the  Temple 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  rejoicings 
over  the  establishment  of  the  new  order. 
He  was  universally  accredited  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  effecting  a  coup  d’etat,  deposing 
Lembken  and  assuming  the  leadership  of 
the  Eastern  World. 

Intense  rivalry  and  hate  existed  between 
the  Guard,  under  Sanson,  and  the  air- 
scouts,  who  obeyed  Lembken.  The  latter, 
permeated  by  revolutionary  ideas,  could 
be  relied  upon  to  oppose  the  Moslems. 
Whether  the  air-scouts  would  oppose  Lemb¬ 
ken  in  a  triangular  contest  between  Lemb¬ 
ken,  Sanson,  and  the  populace  was  more 
doubtful,  since  Hancock’s  loyalty  would 
have  considerable  weight.  The  fear  was 
that,  if  the  air-scouts  were  split  by  faction, 
the  Guard  would  overwhelm  them  and  place 


Sanson  firmly  in  power.  Thiis  the  greatest 
circumspection  was  necessary,  so  as  to 
utilize  the  antagonism  between  the  two 
bodies  of  troops  without  displacing  Lemb¬ 
ken  and  leaving  Sanson  absolute. 

The  committee  leader,  an  elderly  man 
who  had  voluntarily  laid  aside  his  white 
robes  and  joined  the  others,  alluded  to  the 
belief,  already  current  among  revolution¬ 
ary  bands,  that  the  Federation’s  troopjs  had 
been  overwhelmed  before  Tula,  and  that 
the  forces  of  Russia  were  pouring  into 
Skandogermania  to  seize  the  battle-planes 
and  troop>-planes  from  the  disaffect^  air- 
scouts  at  Hamburg  and  Berlin,  and  launch 
them  against  London.  It  was  believed  that 
the  Council  must  be  in  desperate  straits. 

“You  have  heard,”  continued  the  old 
man,  “how  Lembken  summoned  our  leader 
to  the  palace  in  his  crafty  way.  He  knows 
who  Arnold  is.  Then  he  must  be  aware  of 
Sanson’s  plans  and  be  plotting  a  counter¬ 
stroke.  He  is  old  and  obese  and  pleasure- 
loving.  But  you  must  not  forget  that 
Lembken  rose  to  power  by  most  cunning 
schemes.  Sanson  underrates  the  old  fox: 
Lembken  has  his  ear  to  the  ground,  and 
while  he  is  supposed  to  be  drinking  and 
roistering  in  that  hell  of  his,  he  is  no  doubt 
engaged  in  elaborating  some  master-stroke. 
Now  we  can  despise  no  weapon  that  will  aid 
our  cause,  friends.  If  we  have  to  utilize 
Lembken,  as  the  lesser  evil,  in  order  to 
unite  the  air-scouts  under  Hancock  against 
Sanson - ” 

“Never!”  shouted  the  bearded  leader  of 
the  traflSc  guild.  “He — he — he — ”  The 
giant  broke  down,  sobbing.  “My  daughter,” 
he  raved,  with  the  tears  streaming  down 
into  his  beard,  and  clenching  his  enormous 
fists.  “Only — to-day — to-day — I  would  not 
desert  the  cause,  or  I  should  have  forced 
my  way  into  the  People’s  House - ” 

The  old  leader  rose  up  and,  approaching 
the  giant,  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
“Even  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  you  can 
not  consent?”  he  asked  him. 

The  giant  threw  back  his  head  and 
masked  his  face.  “Yes,  for  the  cause — 
yes,”  he  replied,  and  moved  quietly  away. 
He  stood  some  distance  from  us,  his  head 
drooping  on  his  breast,  looking  like  a  colos¬ 
sus.  I  understood  better  then  the  depths  of 
the  revolutionary  fervor. 

“I  can  only  offer  the  outlines  of  my  plan,” 
resumed  the  old  man,  returning  to  his 
place,  “because,  in  such  a  time,  we  must 
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trust  as  much  to  the  spontaneous  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  instincts  of  our  people  as  to  de¬ 
tails  which  may  miscarry.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  essential  to  enter  first  into 
negotiations  with  Lembken.  There  is  no 
question  that  he  will  accept  our  offer  in  re¬ 
turn  for  certain  concessions:  his  palace  and 
women,  perhaps,  and  an  untroubled  life 
hereafter  with  titular  dignity.  It  is  a  hard 
compromise,  but  Sanson  must  be  destroyed. 

“Five  days  hence,  when  Sanson  summons 
the  people  into  the  Temple,  let  as  many  of 
us  as  possible  assemble  there,  with  ray- 
rods  beneath  our  tunics.  Arnold  will  ad¬ 
vance  and  challenge  Sanson’s  power.  We 
will  spring  forward,  seize  Sanson,  possess 
ourselves  of  the  cylinder  and  guard  its  oc¬ 
cupant,  assume  possession  of  the  Temple 
buildings,  and  set  up  a  free  government. 
Meanwhile  the  air-scouts  will  attack  the 
Moslems  and  capture  the  ray  artillery.” 

Jones  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  as¬ 
sembly.  He  had  come  in  quietly  some  time 
before.  “The  plan  to  seize  the  ray  artil¬ 
lery  is  impracticable,”  he  said  bluntly. 

“Why?”  a  dozen  voices  demanded. 

“Because  the  small  ray-guns  on  the  bat¬ 
tle-planes  are  useless  against  the  glow  on 
the  Guard’s  Fortress,  and  the  Guard’s  great 
ray  artillery  will  pick  off  the  battle-planes 
one  by  one  as  they  expose  their  unprotected 
parts  while  maneuvering  in  the  air.  You 
know  that  it  is  impossible  to  protect  the 
interior  parts  of  a  plane  surrounding  the 
solar  storage  distributers,  because  the  glow 
rays  interfere  with  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum.  Besides,  when  each  of  our  men 
has  discharged  his  two  or  three  ray-rods, 
where  is  he  to  recharge  them  without  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  solar  storage  dynamos  within 
the  fortress?” 

“What  would  you  do,  then?”  asked  the 
committee  leader. 

“Cut  the  solar  supply  cables  at  the  heart 
of  the  world’s  power  system — in  the 
Vosges,”  answered  Jones.  “Make  the  ray 
artillery  useless  at  a  stroke,  and  then  storm 
the  fort,  man  against  man,  in  the  old  way.” 

I  saw  the  face  of  the  traffic  leader  grow 
dark  with  blood.  “Yes!”  he  shouted. 
“Yes!  That  is  the  way!” 

The  committee  leader  held  up  his  hand 
for  silence.  “Wait!  Who  will  venture  to 
evade  the  battle-planes  and  reach  the 
Vosges?”  he  asked. 

“I  can.  I  will,”  answered  the  air-scout 
boldly. 
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“And  who  will  go  to  Lembken  as  our 
emissary?”  asked  the  conunittee  leader. 

“I  wUl,”  I  answered. 

David  started  toward  me.  “No!  The 
risk  is  too  great!”  he  cried.  “W’e  need  you 
in  the  Temple  on  the  appointed  day,  or 
everything  will  miscany,  and  Lembken 
may  reject  your  offer.” 

“We  need  your  leadership  for  the  people’s 
sake,”  said  the  conunittee  leader. 

“You  forget,”  I  answered  sadly,  “that  I, 
too,  have  all  I  hold  dear  at  stake.  I  am 
fighting  for  the  woman  I  love,  and — I,  too, 
shall  succeed  or  die.” 

CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 
Saruon 

'C'OR  a  long  time  I  could  not  persuade 
them  to  let  me  go.  But  I  pleaded 
so  hard,  and  so  forcibly,  that  at  last  I  per¬ 
suaded  them. 

“The  only  way  to  enter  London  will  be 
afoot,”  said  the  committee  leader  to  me. 
“If  you  succeed  in  evading  the  searchlights 
from  the  battle-planes,  which  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  exercise  of  caution,  you  will 
then  proceed  at  once  to  the  People’s  House 
and  demand  audience  of  Lembken.  You 
will  carry  to  him  our  offer  of  cooperation, 
by  which  he  is  to  remain  titular  head  of  the 
Federation  and  enjoy  his  palace  unmolested. 
Lembken  will  perhaps  send  you  back  with 
his  reply.  You  may  insist  on  this  as  a  sign 
that  our  proposals  are  accepted.” 

The  rushlights  were  blown  out,  and  we 
bade  each  other  adieu  at  the  cellar  entrance 
and  separated.  Many  of  those  present  had 
travel^  miles  through  the  forests  in  order 
to  attend  the  meeting.  It  was  arranged 
that  David  and  Elizabeth  should  make 
their  quarters  with  the  band  to  which 
Bishop  Alfred  belonged.  I  was  to  accom¬ 
pany  them  as  far  as  the  old  road,  where  our 
ways  divided. 

“In  three  days,  dear,”  I  heard  her  lover 
say  to  Elizabeth  as  they  parted. 

She  looked  veiy  happy  when  she  came  up 
to  us,  as  we  waited  for  her  upon  the  trail. 
We  proceeded  in  single  file,  and  when  at 
last  we  reached  the  road  she  turned  and  put 
her  hands  on  my  shoulders  and  looked  at 
me  very  earnestly. 

“Arnold,”  she  said,  “the  day  will  come 
when  we  four  shall  be  reunit^  in  a  free 
world.  God  bless  you  and  preserve  the 
girl  you  love.” 
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I  pressed  her  hands.  She  turned  away, 
and  David  gripped  my  hands  in  turn. 

“Good-by,  Arnold,”  he  said.  “The 
chance  that  brought  you  to  me  was  divine 
Providence  and  will  save  us  all.” 

And  he,  too,  was  gone.  I  waited,  watch¬ 
ing  them  until  they  had  disappeared 
among  the  trees.  Then  I  was  alone,  the 
London  road  before  me,  and  a  mission  as 
desperate  as  had  ever  been  undertaken,  and 
as  pregnant  with  possibilities.  • 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  had  been  walk¬ 
ing,  or  whether  I  walked,  indeed,  or  ran.  I 
b^me  conscious  of  my  surroundings  at 
the  sound  of  a  soft  whistling  in  the  air,  and, 
glancing  up,  1  saw,  against  the  risen  moon, 
the  dark  air-plane.  I  sprang  from  the  road 
and  hid  myself  in  the  underbrush  that 
fringed  it. 

The  air-plane  dipp>ed,  passed  me,  and 
dipped  again,  evidently  witJi  the  purpose  of 
descending.  The  occupant  had  not,  how¬ 
ever,  sighted  me,  for  the  machine  passed 
out  of  sight  fl5dng  low  and  veering  slightly 
from  side  to  side  as  though  the  driver 
were  looking  for  a  suitable  alighting-place. 

As  I  rose  hurriedly  to  continue  my  jour¬ 
ney,  I  heard  myself  hailed  from  among  the 
trees.  I  started,  looked  around,  and  per¬ 
ceived  the  old  bishop  approaching.  He 
came  up  and  stood  before  me,  holding  his 
pastoral  crook  against  his  breast. 

“Did  you  see  the  air-plane?”  he  inquired. 

I  “Yes,  but  what  are  you  doing  here?”  I 
asked  in  astonishment.  There  was  a  look 
of  supreme  happiness  upon  his  face.  “Are 
you  alone?” 

“Yes,  alone,”  he  answered,  smiling.  “I 
left  them  quietly.  They  would  not  have 
let  me  go.  I  followed  you  until  I  saw  the 
air-plane.  Perhaps  it  take  me  to  Lon¬ 
don  and  save  me  the  long  tramp.  I  am 
going  to  Lembken  in  your  place.” 

“But  you  will  be  put  to  death!”  I  cried. 
“Surely  you  know - ” 

“Yes,  but  that  is  right,”  he  answered.  “It 
is  three  years  since  anybody  has  been  burned 
for  the  faith.  I  have  been  thinking  about  it 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  don’t  like  tl^  bloody 
talk.  Christians  ought  not  to  fight,  they 
ought  to  suffer.  So  I  am  going  into  the 
People’s  House  to  preach  the  gospel. 

“You  see,”  he  explained,  “I  am  the  last 
bishop  of  England.  I  am  not  a  learned 
man,  and  quite  unworthy,  but  the  Right 
Reverend  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  Herbert 
Londiniensis” — ^how  happily  the  childish 


old  man  rolled  out  the  long-forgotten  title! 
— “laid  hands  on  me  before  they  burned 
him  in  Westminster  Hall.  It  wasn’t  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  because 
the  time  was  so  short,  but  he  told  me  the 
form  was  not  of  much  importance,  and  he 
consecrated  me  his  successor.  So  it  is  quite 
right  that  I  should  follow  him  and  take  on 
martyrdom.  It  will  give  inspiration  to  the 
people.  It  will  be  a  wonderful  encourage¬ 
ment  to  them  to  see  me  among  the  fagots. 

I  have  been  thinking  over  it  for  a  long  time. 

I  should  like  to  consecrate  my  successor 
before  I  am  burned,  but  the  Russians  will 
take  care  of  that.  They  will  be  here  in  a 
few  days  now,  to  save  the  world,  and  Chris¬ 
tendom  will  become  one.” 

“How  do  you  know?”  I  cried. 

“I  know,”  he  answered,  wagging  his 
white  head.  “So  there  is  no  longer  any  rea¬ 
son  why  I  should  not  go  into  the  Pec^le’s 
House  and  bear  testimony  to  the  truth.” 

Before  I  could  quite  recover  my  faculties 
he  had  started  off  along  the  road,  and  his 
quick  jog  carried  him  with  surprising  speed. 
I  caught  him  a  hundred  yards  further. 

“Bishop  Alfred,  you  must  go  to  your 
friends,”  I  said,  catching  at  his  sleeve. 
“Your  idea  is  nonsense.  There  is  no  need 
to  sacrifice  yourself.” 

He  shook  me  off.  I  stumbled  over  a  pro¬ 
jecting  root,  and  when  I  was  on  my  feet 
again  the  old  figure  was  nearly  fifty  yards 
away.  Once  more  I  was  on  the  point  of 
overtaking  him;  and  then  I  halted  and 
drew  back  among  the  trees.  For  just  be¬ 
yond  the  bend  in  the  road  lay  the  dark  air¬ 
plane,  and  the  old  man  had  halted  beside  it 
and  was  waiting,  evidently,  to  be  admitted. 

However,  since  he  continued  to  stand 
there,  I  advanced  noiselessly  toward  the 
air-vessel,  taking  cover  as  I  approached 
through  the  imderbrush,  till  I  perceived 
that  it  was  empty.  Then,  among  the  trees, 
following  the  crooked  trail  not  seventy 
paces  away,  I  perceived  the  driver  of  the 
dark  plane,  walking  with  head  bent  down¬ 
ward,  evidently  unconscious  that  there 
were  human  beings  anywhere  near  him. 

The  twisting  track,  which  had  hidden 
him  from  my  sight,  brought  him  into  view 
once  more,  his  moving  figure  a  silhouette 
against  the  low  moon’s  circle.  I  followed, 
creeping  up,  imtil  suddenly  I  stood  still, 
honied  and  astounded.  For  this  was 
Hugo  Sanson,  the  madman  who  ruled  the 
Eastern  World. 
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For  a  few  moments  I  was  powerless  to 
stir.  A  raiding  beast  of  night  went  rustling 
through  the  glades  behind  me.  In  the  dis¬ 
tance  I  heard  an  owl.  1  lurked  like  some 
savage  in  the  brush,  and  now  everything 
disappeared  from  my  memory,  save  Esther 
in  peril,  and  Sanson,  the  tyrant  of  the 
world,  humanity’s  evil  genius,  yet  power¬ 
less  in  my  hands  if  I  could  spring  on  him 
before  he  had  time  to  draw  his  ray-rod. 

I  began  stalking  him  as  stealthily  as  any  * 
redskin  following  his  enemy.  He  was  now 
only  twenty  paces  ahead,  and  his  poise 
showed  that  he  suspected  no  danger. 

The  scattered  bricks  became  heaping 
piles  once  more.  I  crouched  low  as  I  fol¬ 
lowed  Sanson.  A  flood  of  memories  surged 
over  my  mind.  Almost  upon  this  spot  Sir 
Spofforth’s  house  had  stood.  There,  where 
the  beeches  waved  their  leafless  arms,  had 
been  Esther’s  tea-roses.  And  here  were 
thorny  briers,  sprung,  perhaps,  from  stock 
of  Esther’s  planting.  It  ne^ed  these  re¬ 
membrances  to  make  my  resolution  firm. 

Sanson  was  going  into  the  cellar.  If  he 
had  gone  there  an  hour  earlier  he  would 
have  walked  alone  into  the  presence  of  men 
who  had  a  hundred  deaths  laid  up  against 
him.  But  fate  had  saved  him  for  me.  Of 
that  I  felt  confident. 

I  made  the  descent  after  him,  taking  in¬ 
finite  pains  to  dislodge  no  stone  whose  fall 
might  betray  my  presence.  Now  I  crouched 
in  the  cellar  upon  my  hands  and  knees, 
watching  Sanson  as  he  moved  to  and  fro 
within  the  inner  chamber. 

My  fingers  touched  and  closed  about  a 
smooth  object  that  lay  on  the  ground.  For 
a  moment  I  thought  it  was  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  But  no  branch  grew  so  smooth  as 
that.  It  seemed  rather  a  px)lished  stave. 
It  had  been  fashioned  and  grooved — it  was 
a  ray-rod. 

If  I  had  ever  doubted  my  mission,  I 
ceased  to  do  so  in  that  moment.  I  felt 
along  the  weapon  in  the  darkness,  from  the 
brass  guard,  which  stood  up,  leaving  the 
button  xmprotected,  to  the  jelly-like  tube 
at  the  other  end,  through  which  the  destroy¬ 
ing  light  would'  stream.  I  raised  the  ray- 
rod  and  aimed  it. 

The  light  he  carried  moved  in  the  vault, 
and  the  shadow  cast  by  the  brick  wall  went 
back  and  forth  as  Sanson  tr&mped  to  and 
fro.  He  was  muttering.  He  passed  the 
edge  of  the  gap,  and  the  little  solar-light 
shone  on  my  face.  But  he  did  not  look 
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toward  me,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  behind 
the  wall  again,  and  the  light  died  to  a  glow. 

Next  time  he  passed  me  I  would  fire. 
Yet  I  did  not  fire,  and  back  and  forth,  back 
and  forth  he  tramped,  talking  to  himself  as 
any  lesser  man  might  have  done.  I  had  no 
compunction  at  all;  and  yet,  so  diabolical 
was  the  fascination  he  exercised  that  I  could 
not  press  the  button. 

I  summoned  all  my  resolution.  I  would 
fire  when  he  passed  the  gap  again.  My 
fingers  tightened  upon  the  handle.  I  saw 
Sanson’s  head  and  shoulders  emerge,  and 
the  spark  of  light  in  his  hand.  The  tight, 
white  tunic  was  right  in  the  center  of  the 
aperture.  Now!  I  pressed  the  button, 
aiming  at  his  heart. 

The  glass  of  the  ray-rod  grew  fiery  red. 
The  button  seared  my  hand,  and  a  smell  of 
charred  wood  filled  my  nostrils.  I  dropped 
the  weapon,  and  it  fell  clattering  upon  the 
ground.  Sanson  was  standing  in  the  aper¬ 
ture,  unharmed. 

My  ray-rod  was  the  one  that  I  had  un¬ 
wittingly  discharged  on  the  occasion  when 
I  was  scrambling  from  the  cellar  roof.  It 
had  given  me  life  then;  now  it  seemed  to 
have  given  me  death.  Of  course  it  was  use¬ 
less  till  it  had  been  recharged;  now  it 
emitted  only  the  red-mull  rays;  heat,  not 
cold  light. 

Sanson  had  passed  me  without  hearing 
my  light  movement;  he  had  not  seen  the 
glowing  tube.  But  at  the  sound  of  the 
weapon’s  fall  he  sprung  backward  and 
turned  his  solar-light  on  me.  Hb  poise  was 
that  of  a  crouching  cat.  In  his  left  hand  he 
held  the  light,  and  in  his  right  was  his  own 
ray-rod,  covering  me. 

I  looked  at  him.  Something  in  his  poise, 
in  the  whitening  mane  of  hair  thrown  back, 
something  in  the  man’s  soul  that  the  years 
could  not  conceal  reminded  me.  ...  I 
stood  looking  into  the  face  of  Herman 
Lazaroff. 

CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 

The  Story  of  the  Cylinders 

“OO  IT  was  you,  Arnold,”  said  Lazaroff 
quietly.  “Well  .  .  .  what  do  you 
think  of  Sir  Spofforth’s  theories  now?” 

He  seated  himself  on  the  mud-mound, 
and  his  voice  was  as  casual  as  though  we 
had  just  returned  to  the  laboratory’  after 
escorting  Esther  home.  And  indeed  I  could 
only  with  great  difficulty  conNdnce  myself 
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that  I  had  not  fallen  asleep  and  dreamed 
that  nightmare  of  the  twenty-first,  century. 

“You  see,  it  has  all  come  to  pass,  Arnold,” 
said  Lazaroff,  twirling  the  ray-rod  between 
his  fingers;  “a  world  such  as  I  foretold,  a 
world  set  free.  Enlightenment  where  there 
was  ignorance;  the  soul  delusion  banished 
from  the  minds  of  all  but  the  most  ignorant; 
the  menace  of  the  defective  still  with  us, 
but  greatly  shnmken;  the  logical  State  so 
wonderfully  conceiv^  by  Wells,  with 
science  supreme  and  a  world  citizenship. 
It  is  a  glorious  free  world,  Arnold,  to  which 
humanity  has  fallen  heir,  and  the  fight  for 
it  has  b^n  a  stupendous  one.  I  have  set 
man,  ixx>r  plantigrade,  on  his  feet  firmly. 
He  looks  up  to  the  skies,  not  in  the  blind 
and  foolish  hope  of  bodiless  inunortality, 
but  knowing  himself  the  free  heir  of  the 
ages.  Wasn’t  it  worth  the  battle,  Arnold? 

“Yes,  I  thought  that  it  must  be  you  as 
soon  as  I  examined  the  sheet  from  the 
Strangers’  Bureau,”  continued  Lazaroff,  in 
a  matter-of-fact  manner.  “I  did  not  think 
that  there  could  exist  two  heads  like  yours 
within  a  single  century.  For  your  occip¬ 
ital  region  is  excellent,  approaching  my 
norm,  while  your  parietals  are  almost  those 
of  a  moron.  In  short,  you  are  a  typical 
Grade  2  defective,  Arnold — essentially  so; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  thanks  to  your 
five  centimeters  of  asymmetrical  frontal 
area,  you  have  emerged  into  this  universe 
of  reality  still  fondly  clinging  to  your  dual- 
istic  soul  theory.  So  you  have  spent  three 
weeks  in  London?”  he  continued,  looking 
sharply  at  me. 

“Yes,”  I  replied. 

“And  you  came  back  by  night  to  see  your 
birthplace,  I  suppose,”  he  said  maliciously. 
“I  don’t  know  how  you  escaped  the  search¬ 
lights,  unless  the  men  are  growing  care¬ 
less.  ...  I  found  one  scout-plane  to-night 
without  a  light,  and  I  shall  send  its  com¬ 
mandant  to  the  leather  vats  if  I  discover 
him.  .  .  .  Well,  Arnold,  I  could  not  believe 
that  you  had  left  your  cylinder  before  your 
time.  You  came  within  an  ace  of  disrupting 
my  world,  if  you  knew  what  hinges  on  your 
emergence — you  with  your  five  cubic  cen¬ 
timeters  of  moron  cranium!  I  put  implicit 
faith  in  Jurgensen’s  mechanism,  and,  as  it 
proves,  it  worked  correctly.  I  was  to  blame. 
I  came  here  to-night,  seizing  the  first  oi>- 
portunity  I  had  to  get  away,  to  see  if  you 
were  really  gone.” 

“You  knew  that  I  was  here?”  I  cried. 


“Why  not,  Arnold,  when  I  put  you  here?” 
he  returned,  looking  at  me  in  a  quizzical 
manner.  “I  have  paid  you  periodical  visits 
here  for  the  last  five  and  thirty  years.  It 
was  a  difficult  situation.  1  could  not  re¬ 
move  you,  because  the  people  would  then 
have  discovered  you  and  put  you  forward 
as  their  Messiah,  in  accordance  with  their 
ridiculous  legend.  Fancy  you  as  a  Messiah! 
I  did  not  want  to  dump  you  into  the  sea, 
to  be  drowned  when  you  awoke.  So  I  did 
the  best  thing  possible:  I  covered  your 
cylinder  with  mud  and  let  you  lie  here,  con¬ 
fident  that  you  would  escape  notice. 

“That  Jurgensen  timepiece  was  splen¬ 
didly  contrived,  Arnold,”  he  resumed. 
“Too  splendidly,  in  fact,  for,  in  the  haste  of 
sealing  you  up,  I  left  the  pointer  six  months 
ahead  of  time,  as  well  as  in  Esther’s  case. 
It  has  perhaps  occurred  to  you  that  you 
went  to  sleep  in  June  and  awoke  in  Decem¬ 
ber?” 

It  had  not  occurred  to  me,  I  confess,  but 
I  made  no  response. 

“In  fact,  Jurgensen,  being  a  Teuton,  and 
therefore,  at  heart,  an  idealist,  gave  me 
a  six  months’  leeway  on  his  hundred  years,” 
said  Lazaroff.  “When  I  moved  the  pointer, 
I  placed  it  at  the  end  of  the  dial,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  last  point  was  a  hun¬ 
dred,  and  not  a  hundred  and  a  half.  And 
then,  Arnold,  there  was  another  most  re¬ 
grettable  mistake.  You  remember  that  you 
were  sealed  up  quickly,  and  rather  impul¬ 
sively,  so  to  say?  I  found  to-night  for  the 
first  time  that,  in  hurriedly  capping  you 
down,  I  forgot  entirely  to  add  twenty-five 
days  for  the  leap-years;  and  so  you  came 
back  to  us  that  p>eriod  ahead  of  Esther.  It 
was  a  badly  bungled  arrangement.” 

“Lazaroff,”  I  ^gan,  and  then  corrected 
myself  with  an  apology,  as  I  saw  his  brows 
contract.  “Sanson - ” 

“Thank  you,”  he  replied  ironically. 

“You  will  at  least  answer  two  or  three 
questions,  will  you  not?”  I  pleaded.  “How 
did  you  induce  Esther  to  enter  the  second 
cylinder?  Why  did  you  trick  me?  And 
how  have  you  contrived  to  outlive  the  cen¬ 
tury  without  appearing  a  centenarian? 
You  must  be  twenty-five  at  least  beyond 
the  century.  I  think  my  questions  are 
pardonable.” 

“  I  will  answer  them  all,  Arnold.  First, 
then — but  not  in  the  order  in  which  you 
have  asked — it  was  never  my  plan  to  send 
monkeys  into  this  age.  Absurd  as  it  may 
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sound,  1  fell  in  love.  Then  I  planned  to 
take  Esther  with  me.  But  this  plan  was 
overthrown.  To  be  quite  frank,  I  suspected 
that  she  preferred  you  to  me.  I  thereupon 
bought  two  more  cylinders,  and  conceived 
the  amusing  idea  of  taking  you  both  with 
me,  in  case  my  suit  were  rejected,  so  that 
our  rivalry  might  be  renewed  in  a  world 
where  your  advantages  of  personality  would 
be  counterbalanced  by  my  handicap  of 
power.  Arnold,  I  never  for  an  instant 
doubted  that  I  should  stand  where  I  stand 
to-day.  So,  having  induced  you  to  enter 
the  cylinder — and  how  I  laughed  at  your 
imbe^e  complaisance! — I  invited  Esther  to 
follow  you.  There  was  no  difficulty.  On 
the  contrary,  she  could  hardly  be  assured 
that  I  was  in  earnest.  However,  I  speedily 
convinced  her  by  the  simple  process  of  put¬ 
ting  on  the  cap.  Then,  since  the  cylinders 
could  be  manipulated  from  within,  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  sealing  myself  within  the  third.” 

“You,  Sanson!”  I  gasped.  “You,  too, 
have  slept  a  hundred  years?” 

His  look  became  envenomed,  and  the 
quick  gust  of  passion  that  came  upon  him 
showed  a  mind  unbalanced,  in  my  belief. 
“Arnold,”  he  cried,  “would  you  believe  that 
when  a  man  had  accomplished  an  end  so 
carefully  planned,  so  mastered  in  every  de¬ 
tail  of  its  planning,  he  could  be  thwart^  by 
an  instant’s  lack  of  level-headed  sense? 
You  remember  that,  of  the  three  cylinders, 
one  was  set  a  hundred  years  ahead?  That, 
save  for  the  six  months’  leeway  which  ex¬ 
isted  on  all  the  dials,  and  was  therefore  im¬ 
material — that  one,  calculated  to  the  ut¬ 
most  nicety,  leap  years  and  all,  was  the  one 
Esther  entered.  The  dial  upon  the  second 
cylinder  I  set  in  your  presence,  but  I  omitted 
to  add  the  five  and  twenty  days.  That  was 
your  cylinder.  And  the  third — mine — was 
set  to  sixty-five.  Do  you  remember  that? 
Arnold,  when  I  was  left  alone  I  entered 
mine  and  forgot  the  dial. 

“There  is  a  second  vault  behind  those 
bricks  of  which  you  do  not  know.  I  had 
placed  this  cylinder  there  before  entering 
it,  for  additional  safety.  I  awoke  in  1982. 
When  I  recovered  strength — and  I  had 
made  provision  for  a  supply  of  food  during 
that  brief  period  of  recovery — I  hurried 
here.  I  found  only  your  cylinder,  hidden 
behind  the  fallen  bricks.  When  I  saw  that 
it  was  closed,  I  thought  the  mechanism  had 
gone  wrong.  Then,  going  back  to  examine 
my  own,  I  realized  the  truth.  I,  who  had 


loved  Esther  with  all  my  power  and  vowed 
with  all  my  will  to  win  her — I,  a  young  man 
of  twenty-five,  must  wait  for  five  and  thirty 
years  before  she  awakened.  When  my  time 
to  claim  her  came  I  would  be  old.  Oh,  Esther, 
what  I  have  suffered  during  these  years!” 

The  baffled  passion  of  half  a  life-span 
overcame  him,  and  he  broke  into  pitiful 
sobs.  The  tyrant  of  half  the  world, 
greater  than  any  man  had  ever  been  before, 
he  had  bound  himself  to  a  more  awful  law 
than  any  he  could  contrive.  It  wrung  my 
heart — the  man’s  grim  hopes  and  enduring 
love,  checked  by  so  slight  a  chance. 

“I  found  Elsther  was  gone,”  continued 
Sanson  presently,  rising  and  beginning 
feverishly  to  pace  the  vault.  “I  found  that 
the  cylinder  containing  her  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  and  adopted  as  a  symbol  of  the 
popular  cause.  I  found  the  world  aflame 
and  flung  myself  into  the  revolution.  By 
sheer  will-power  I  made  myself  a  leader  of 
men.  In  six  months  my  dominance  was 
unquestioned.  I  could  have  become  su¬ 
preme,  but  I  chose  to  work  through  others, 
that  I  might  have  leisure  to  lay  my  plans 
for  the  reformation  of  the  world.  I  have 
made  the  world  better,  Arnold,  and  I  have 
made  it  free.  I  chose  to  serve  humanity 
rather  than  return  into  my  cylinder  to  await 
Esther’s  awakening;  and  now,  when  at  last 
the  reward  of  my  long  toil  approaches, 
when  at  last  I  can  show  Esther  what  I 
have  achieved  for  her,  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  the  prize  has  turned  to  dust  and  ashes.” 

His  grief  conquered  him  again,  and  he 
paced  the  vault  like  a  madman. 

I  flung  all  prudence  to  the  winds.  “San¬ 
son,”  I  cried,  “don’t  you  see,  don’t  you 
understand  what  the  world  is  to-day? 
Each  age  has  its  own  cruelties  and  wrongs; 
but  if  you  have  abolished  poverty,  have 
you  not  set  a  heavier  yoke  upon  the  people? 
Their  children  tom  from  them,  the  vivisec¬ 
tion  table,  the  death-house  for  the  old - ” 

He  interrupted  me  harshly.  “That  is 
true,  Arnold,”  he  said.  “I  am  a  man  of 
kindly  instincts,  and  sometimes  I  have 
wavered  from  my  resolution.  But  this  gen¬ 
eration  must  suffer  for  the  sake  of  future 
ones.  What  is  death,  after  all?  A  painless 
ending,  a  placid  journey  into  nothingness,  a 
resolution  of  the  material  atoms  into  new 
forms.  Their  children?  Arnold,  through 
suffering  we  win  upward.  In  the  world- 
nation  that  is  to  come,  the  narrow,  selfish 
instinct  we  call  parental  love — a  mere 
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trick  of  our  enemy,  Nature,  to  ensure  the 
rearing  of  the  race — will  not  exist.  It  will 
have  served  its  purpose  and  must  yield 
to  the  need  of  the  community  productivity. 

“Yet,  Arnold,”  he  resumed,  “all  that  I 
have  done  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
great  secret  almost  within  my  grasp.  The 
old  problem  of  consciousness  and  tissue  life 
on  which  we  worked  so  long  has  practically 
been  solved  by  the  means  at  my  disposal  in 
a  civilized  world.  Then  we  shall  live  in¬ 
deed.  There  will  be  no  need  for  knowledge 
to  progress  painfully  through  the  inheritance 
of  our  masters’  laboriously  won  discover¬ 
ies.  We  ourselves  shall  climb  the  ladder  of 
omniscience.  The  fit  shall  live  forever, 
and  we  shall  weed  out  the  moron  and  the 
defective  at  birth,  preserving  only  a  race 
of  mortal  slaves  to'  labor  for  us  in  the 
factories  and  in  the  fields.  That  is  the  noble 
climax  of  man’s  aspirations.  Immortal 
life  in  these  bodies  of  ours,  and  Esther 
mine,  not  for  a  span,  but  for  eternity!” 

I  lost  all  self-control  as  he  uttered  these 
words.  “I  love  her,  Sanson  I”  I  cried.  “And 
I  mean  to  win  her  still !  Though  all  the 
world  lie  at  your  feet,  you  can  never  hold 
me  in  obedience,  nor  Esther  either!  She 
will  die  before  she  yields  to  you,  as  I  will!” 

For  an  instant  I  saw  his  face  before  me, 
twisted  with  all  the  passions  of  his  thwarted 
will;  then  I  saw  the  blinding  white  light 
leap  from  his  ray-rod  as  he  fired  at  me. 

CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 
The  Sweep  of  the  Net 

“  A  RNOLD!”  whispered  a  soft  voice  at 
my  side. 

Elizal^thwas  kneeling  by  me,  and  behind 
her  stood  David.  A  multitude  of  men  and 
women,  and  children,  too,  looked  at  me 
through  the  gloom. 

“Where  am  I?  Who  are  all  these?”  I 
asked.  Then,  lighting  on  a  more  moment¬ 
ous  question,  “How  long  have  I  been  here?” 

“Three  days,  Arnold,”  whispered  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

“Then  in  two  days — two  days — ”  I 
gasped. 

“No,  Arnold,  to-morrow  is  the  day,”  said 
David.  “Sanson  has  proclaimed  a  meeting 
in  the  Temple  at  sunrise,  and  it  is  now  late 
afternoon.  We  are  all  in  his  trap.  He 
must  have  come  upon  you  unaware  and 
stunned  you.  He  carried  you  in  his  arms  to 
the  dispatch-plane,  where  he  found  Bishop 


Alfred  awaiting  him,  and  Elizabeth  and  me, 
who  had  gone  back  to  find  the  old  man 
and  could  not  induce  him  to  return  with  us. 
We  were  helpless,  for  Sanson  was  armed  and 
had  us  at  his  mercy.  I  bought  a  few  da)rs’ 
respite  by  surrendering,  and  there  was  even 
pleasure  in  the  thought  that  Elizabeth  was 
to  be  saved  from  Lembken.” 

“Where  are  we,  David?”  I  demanded, 
struggling  up  painfully. 

“In  the  vaults  where  Sanson  keeps  his 
morons,  Christians,  criminals,  and  dogs,  to 
await  the  table. 

“The  table?” 

“In  the  Vivisection  Bureau,  above.” 

I  looked  out  through  the  gloom  and  heard 
the  howling  of  the  dogs  at  the  far  end  of 
the  enormous  vault. 

“Arnold,”  said  David,  “this  situation 
would  have  robbed  stronger  men  of  their 
wits.  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  no  chance  at 
all  for  us.  One  of  the  Moslem  Guards,  who 
knows  me,  has  told  me  that  Sanson  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  holocaust  of  victims  to-mor¬ 
row,  to  celebrate  his  coup.  The  city  is  in  an 
uproar,  and  none  knows  what  will  happen; 
but  we  shall  see  nothing  of  it  all.  The  Mos¬ 
lems  are  stanch  to  Sanson.  What  do  they 
care  for  all  the  quarrels  of  the  Nazarenes 
and  infidels?  Arnold,  all  our  people  know 
who  you  are.  For  their  sake  you  must  lead 
and  show  us  how  to  die,  as  the  first  Chris¬ 
tians  died.  It  is  hard,  my  dear  boy - ” 

I  knew  that  he  was  not  thinking  of  death, 
but  of  Esther. 

“Yet,  perhaps  there  exists  some  hop>e  un¬ 
known  to  us,”  he  added.  “Your  capture 
has  rendered  our  plans  abortive,  but  God 
can  do  what  man  can  not,  and  our  friends 
have  not  forsaken  us.  Now,  friends,”  he 
added,  turning  toward  the  crowd,  which 
circulated  slowly  within  the  vault,  always 
following  us,  “let  us  show  the  Guard  where 
our  strength  lies.” 

In  the  vast  vault,  above  the  howling,  the 
hymn  was  raised,  old  Bishop  Alfred  lead¬ 
ing  in  a  voice  singularly  sweet.  All  knelt, 
and  as  the  balm  of  prayer  fell  on  my  vexed 
spirit  I  felt  resignation  dep>ose  despair. 

David  spoke  briefly  afterward.  He  re¬ 
minded  us  of  the  brave  traditions  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom  and  its  happy  exp)ectancy.  We 
should  all  face  our  fate  together,  in  the 
knowledge  that  our  death  would  create  a 
revulsion  of  sentiment  which  would  sweep 
Sanson  from  power  and  restore  Christian¬ 
ity  to  the  world.  They  cried  out  their 
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approval,  shouted  ecstatically,  and  there  was 
no  face  but  reflected  David’s  dauntless  reso¬ 
lution.  It  was  as  if  some  soul  of  merriment 
swept  over  us  all,  and  I  saw  strangers  em¬ 
bracing  and  clapping  hands.  Another  hymn 
was  sung,  and  so  gaily  that  a  pane  in  the 
little  window  was  thrust  open,  and  the  dark 
face  of  a  Moslem  sentinel  watched  us  with 
astonishment  and  superstitious  awe. 

.\t  the  same  time  I  heard  the  shouting 
of  a  multitude  in  the  courts  above. 

“Sanson!  Sanson!  Sanson!”  they  howled. 
“Give  us  immortal  life!  Out  with  the 
tyrant  Lembken!  Out  with  the  Christian 
morons!  To  the  Rest  Cure — the  Rest 
Cure! - ” 

The  pane  was  slid  back  and  the  guard’s 
face  vanished.  Darkness  was  falling. 

They  had  shared  with  me  the  bread  and 
water  which  the  guards  had  brought  early 
that  morning,  and  I  forced  myself  to  eat, 
though  I  was  still  sick  and  dizzy  from  my 
wound,  for  I  felt  that  the  end  was  not  yet 
arrived,  and  something  would  intervene. 
I  knew  that  I  should  at  least  see  Esther 
before  I  died.  Gradually  the  voices  in  the 
vault  faded.  Sometimes  a  hymn  was  raised, 
in  which  all  would  join,  but  mostly  we  sat  in 
silence,  and  even  the  dogs  ceased  howling. 
I  only  felt  Elizabeth’s  presence,  and  that 
of  David,  good,  fatherly  man,  on  whom  I 
leaned  more  than  he  knew.  The  sounds 
now  were  of  the  bishop’s  mumbling  voice, 
as  he  talked  to  himself,  and  the  staccato 
tapping  of  his  crooked  stick  on  the  stone 
floor.  I  listened  to  his  words. 

“They  are  coming,”  I  heard  him  say. 
“They  are  gathering  up  the  Hamburg  fleets. 
They  will  be  here - ” 

“Who?”  I  burst  out. 

“The  Russians,”  he  answered  gently. 
“See,  they  come.  Big  men,  with  bloody 
crosses  on  their  breasts.  Don’t  you  see 
them?”  he  continued,  turning  toward  me” 
in  the  darkness. 

A  man  near  me  leaped  up  and  peered  into 
the  gloom,  as  if  to  see.  One  or  two  cried 
out  and  drew  toward  the  old  man,  as  if  his 
vision  could  be  communicated  to  them. 

Time  passed.  Many  of  the  captives 
slept.  None  of  us  spoke.  I  think  the  sense 
of  each  other’s  presence  in  the  silence  was 
more  comforting. 

Suddenly  there  came  the  sound  of  bolts 
being  withdrawn,  the  heavy  door  at  the 
far  end  of  the  vault  was  opened,  and  flash¬ 
ing  lights  shone  on  us.  The  dogs,  awak¬ 


ened,  began  to  howl  once  more.  There  was 
the  stamping  of  heavy  boots  upon  the 
stones,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Guard  ap¬ 
peared  before  us.  In  their  leader  I  recog¬ 
nized  Mehemet,  the  commander  of  Sanson’s 
forces. 

As  we  blinked  at  the  lights  Mehemet 
spoke  a  word  to  each  of  the  men  beside  him, 
and  they  flashed  their  lights  into  our  faces 
until  they  found  me.  Then  Mehemet 
stepped  forward  and  placed  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder.  The  soldiers  closed  about  us. 

David  leaped  forward.  “You  shall  not 
take  him  alone!”  he  cried.  “Let  us  go  to¬ 
gether,  all  of  us.  We  will  go  to  our  death 
together!” 

Others  sprang  forw’ard,  too,  men  and 
women,  clamoring,  beseeching,  some  shak¬ 
ing  their  fists  under  Mehemet ’s  face  and 
others  clutching  at  his  uniform.  “Take  us 
all!”  they  cried.  “Take  us  together!” 

Mehemet  shrugged  his  shoulders.  There 
was  nothing  of  malice  in  his  demeanor,  but 
they  might  as  well  have  pleaded  with  a 
rock.  The  captives  threw  themselves  in 
our  way,  and  the  soldiers,  reluctant  to  use 
their  ray-rods  without  instructions,  looked 
at  Mehemet  inquiringly. 

Then  the  old  bishop  came  forward.  “It 
is  all  right,”  he  said  gently.  “Let  him  go; 
he  will  not  come  to  any  harm.” 

“It  is  my  orders,”  said  Mehemet.  “I 
was  to  take  him  as  soon  as  he  recovered  con¬ 
sciousness.” 

The  soldiers  closed  about  me  and  began 
to  force  their  passage  through  the  midst  of 
the  prisoners,  who,  deterred  by  the  bishop’s 
words,  no  longer  offered  resistance  forcibly. 
David  broke  through  the  guards  and  seiz^ 
my  hands. 

“We  shall  go  together  in  spirit,  Arnold!” 
he  cried.  “G^  bless  you!  God  bless  you!” 
He  flung  his  arms  almut  me,  and  the  sol¬ 
diers,  a  little  moved  by  the  strange  scene, 
did  not  restrain  him.  At  the  door  we  halted 
a  moment. 

“We  shall  be  with  you  in  your  hour, 
Arnold,”  said  David,  fighting  back  his  sobs 
valiantly.  “We  shall  all  think  of  you  when 
our  time  comes,”  he  said. 

The  door  was  closed  behind  us,  the  bolts 
shot  home.  In  front  of  me  was  a  flight  of 
winding  concrete  stairs,  dividing  at  a  land¬ 
ing-stage  into  two  parts,  running  righc  and 
left  respectively.  We  took  the  left  ascent. 
I  expected  to  emerge  into  the  Vivisection 
Bureau,  to  see  the  eager  students,  and 
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Sanson,  the  presiding  devil,  there.  But  in¬ 
stead  we  pta^ed  through  a  gate;  the  soldiers 
saluted  and  hied  away,  and  I  found  myself 
standing  beside  Mehemet  in  the  interior 
court  between  the  Temple  and  the  Fort  of 
Air-scouts,  between  the  Council  Building 
and  the  Science  Wing. 

High  overhead  the  bridges  crossed,  span- 
nmg  the  gulf  in  which  we  stood,  and  over 
these  I  saw  once  more  the  palms  against 
the  upreared  crystal  walls. 

As  I  watched  I  saw  the  battle-planes  take 
flight  once  more,  one  by  one,  rising  like 
luminous  bubbles  into  the  dark  night.  In 
the-]distance  London  glowed  like  day.  It 
was  not  yet  midnight. 

Behind  us,  in  the  outer  court,  a  multi¬ 
tude  was  shrieking  curses  on  Lembken  and 
the  Christians.*' 

“We  are  going  to  Sanson?”  I  asked  Me¬ 
hemet,  nerving  myself  for  his  affirmative 
reply.  He  looked  at  me  gravely.  “We  are 
going  to  the  People’s  House,”  he  answered. 

CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 
A  maranth 

At  the  door  in  the  rear  of  the  Temple 
building  Mehemet  placed  me  in  the 
charge  of  a  waiting  air-scout  and  withdrew. 
The  man  indicated  that  I  was  to  enter  the 
elevator,  but  he  did  not  step  in  beside  me, 
and  at  the  top  I  emerged  into  a  part  of  the 
palace  that  I  had  never  seen  before. 

I  strained  my  eyes,  -striving  to  penetrate 
the  gloom.  I  took  a  few  steps  forward, 
stretching  out  my  hands.  When  I  stopped 
and  looked  back  I  could  not  even  discern 
the  heavy  curtain  that  had  dropp)ed  with¬ 
out  a  sound  behind  me. 

Then  swiftly  the  room  was  flooded  with 
the  soft  solar-light.  And  before  me,  clothed 
from  head  to  foot  in  a  sheer,  trailing  gar¬ 
ment  of  dull  gold,  stood  the  girl  Amaranth. 

Her  dark  hair  was  bound  back  in  a  loose 
Grecian  knot,  her  sandaled  feet  gleamed 
white  on  the  gold  fabric  beneath  them;  she 
stretched  out  her  white  arms  to  me,  and, 
taking  me  by  the  hand,  led  me  to  the  divan 
and  placed  me  by  her  side. 

“Poor  Arnold!”  she  began  in  a  caressing 
tone.  “You  have  suffered  so  much  in  your 
ignorance  and  your  anxiety  to  help  your 
friends.  But  all  your  troubles  are  ended 
now,  and  your  friends  shall  go  free.  Do 
you  think  you  can  love  me,  Arnold?” 

She  looked  at  me  with  neither  boldness 


nor  hesitation,  and  then,  folding  her  arms, 
drummed  her  sandal  heels  against  the  foot 
of  the  divan. 

“You  need  not  be  afraid  to  love  me, 
Arnold,”  she  continued,  looking  at  me  with 
curious  scrutiny.  “Lembken  has  grown 
tired  of  me,  and  I  must  have  some  one  to 
love  me.  He  has  taken  a  fancy  to  my  blue 
girl.  Coral,  an  absurd  little  yellow-haired 
thing.  You  shall  see  her.” 

She  clapf)ed  her  hands  twice,  and  a  door 
that  I  had  not  detected  in  the  wall  opened. 
A  fair-haired  girl,  dressed  in  a  loose  blue 
tunic  and  Turkish  trousers,  entered,  carry¬ 
ing  a  tray  on  which  were  two  gold  wine- 
cups. 

Amaranth  took  the  nearest  cup  in  her 
hands. 

“Drink  with  me,  Arnold,”  she  said, 
touching  it  with  her  lips  and  handing  it  to 
me. 

But  I  declined.  I  would  not  let  myself 
be  lulled  through  wine  by  the  enervating 
spell  that  hell  cast  over  me.  I  handed  back 
the  cup. 

Amaranth  looked  at  me  for  an  instant 
with  quivering  lips.  Then  she  burst  into 
tears,  hurled  the  cup  at  the  maid,  snatched 
up  the  other  and  flung  that  at  her  also. 
The  first  missed  her  and  fell  against  the 
base  of  the  wall,  where  it  shed  its  ruby  con¬ 
tents  in  a  widening  stain.  The  second  cut 
the  maid’s  cheek,  and  the  wine  drenched 
the  blue  tunic. 

The  maid  smiled,  biting  her  lips,  stooped 
down,  picked  up  both  goblets,  and,  placing 
them  on  the  tray,  departed  noiselessly. 
Amaranth  sobbed  as  though  her  heart  were 
broken.  Then  she  turned  wildly  upon  me. 

“Arnold,  I  love  you!”  she  cried.  “You 
saw  Coral?  She  is  Lembken ’s  favorite  now, 
that  yellow-haired  fool  with  blue  eyes  like 
saucers.  Lembken  means  us  for  each  other. 
You  need  not  be  afraid.  Why  would  you 
not  drink  with  me?” 

I  sp>oke  slowly,  piecing  my  words  to¬ 
gether  with  infinite  care,  for  on  them  hung 
the  lives  of  Esther  and  all  those  who  had 
grown  dear  to  me.  “Forgive  my  sullen 
mood,”  I  said.  “You  have  promised  me 
that  my  friends  shall  go  free;  yet  they  are 
awaiting  death  at  sunrise,  and  it  is  hard 
to  be  at  ease.  Why  was  I  brought  here? 
How  can  I  save  them?” 

Amaranth  unclasped  her  hands  and 
turned  toward  me  with  a  gesture  of  peni¬ 
tence.  “Ah,  it  was  wrong  of  me  to  speak 
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of  love  first,  when  you  have  such  a  burden 
of  sorrow,  Arnold!”  she  cried.  “I  had  for¬ 
gotten  that  men’s  minds  are  troubled  in 
the  world  below.  “Now  listen,  and  I  will 
set  your  mind  at  rest.  Lembken  was  hurt 
by  your  departure,  for  he  is  very  sensitive 
to  unkindness,  and  he  asked  me  to  see  you 
on  his  behalf.  Well,  all  will  come  right,  and 
you  may  dismiss  your  fears.  Sanson  is  in 
Lembken’s  p)Ower,  and  to-night  there  will 
come  an  end  to  all  his  mad  schemes  of 
tyranny.  Mehemet  and  the  Guard  have 
abandoned  him.  Lembken  knows  every¬ 
thing;  he  knows  all  the  desp>erate  plans  his 
poor  people  have  made,  and  to-morrow  he 
means  to  give  freedom  to  the  world.” 

She  ceased  speaking  and  listened  in¬ 
tently.  From  the  farther  room  came  the 
faint  sound  of  voices.  “Sanson  has  been 
with  Lembken,”  she  said,  rising  from  the 
divan.  “He  is  coming  this  way.  Arnold, 
how  would  you  like  to  see  your  enemy 
brdien?” 

She  led  me  to  the  door  in  the  wall  through 
which  the  girl  Coral  had  come.  It  was 
flush  with  the  painted  woodwork  of  the  side 
of  the  room,  and  discernible  only  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  few  paces.  I  wondered  how 
many  such  doors  were  set  into  the  walls  of 
the  palace. 

“You  shall  listen  here,”  said  Amaranth. 
“I  trust  you,  Arnold.  Whatever  you  hear, 
you  must  not  lose  your  self-control  and 
enter,  or  all  will  be  lost.” 

She  thrust  me  behind  the  door  and  with¬ 
drew,  closing  it.  I  heard  the  rustle  of  her 
garment  as  she  crossed  the  room.  She 
seated  herself  on  the  divan. 

I  was  standing  in  a  dim  corridor  that  ran 
as  far  as  I  could  see  in  either  direction. 
Then  I  heard  the  sound  of  stealthy  foot¬ 
steps,  and,  looking  round,  saw  the  maid. 
Coral,  coming  softly  toward  me.  She  was 
carrying  the  tray,  with  two  full  wine-cups, 
and  she  stopped  in  front  of  me  and  set  it 
down  upon  the  floor. 

She  stood  looking  at  me.  Her  eyes  were 
blazing  with  passion,  and  her  slim  body 
shook  under  the  blue  tunic.  On  her  mouth 
was  the  same  set  smile  that  I  had  seen  when 
she  picked  up  the  goblets.  She  did  not 
speak,  but,  placing  her  hand  against  the 
door,  opened  it  an  inch  or  two,  not  making 
the  slightest  sound.  At  that  moment  I 
heard  the  inside  curtain  lifted,  the  rustle  of 
Amaranth’s  robes,  and  a  lithe  tread  on  the 
rugs.  Then  I  heard  Sanson’s  voice. 


“I  have  said  all  that  there  is  to  say,”  he 
replied  to  some  question  almost  inaudible. 
“Why  do  you  plead  with  me?  Do  you 
think  a  woman  can  move  me  when  Lemb¬ 
ken  has  failed?” 

“Listen,  Sanson!”  Amaranth  answered 
with  fierceness  in  her  tones.  “When  Boss 
Rose  climbed  to  power  he  built  the  People’s 
House  and  made  it  his  pleasure  palace. 
Then  he  died  under  a  murderer’s  dagger, 
and  Lembken,  who  had  long  envied  him, 
came  here  in  his  place.  He,  too,  lived  his 
life.  Now  his  power  is  broken  likewise. 
You,  the  next  ruler  of  the  world — why  do 
you  not  do  as  Lembken  did?  We  are  tired 
of  him.  We  want  a  new  lord,  Sanson. 

“Sit  by  me,  Sanson!  Do  you  not  see  how 
you  have  toiled  while  Lembken  has  taken 
his  ease?  Which  was  the  better  part? 
What  have  you  gained?  You  have  waited 
so  long  for  one  woman.  Oh,  yes,  I  know; 
all  a  man’s  secrets  are  known  everywhere, 
though  he  thinks  he  has  guarded  them  in 
the  innermost  sanctuary  of  his  own  heart. 
You  can  take  her — but  take  us  too.  Take 
me  too.  Live  your  life,  Sanson.  You  are 
not  too  old  for  love.  Save  us  and  reign 
here.  Take  me,  Sanson;  see,  I  fling  myself 
at  your  feet.  Now  take  me — take  me — 
drink  with  me.  A  pledge  to  our  love!” 

Amaranth  clapp^  her  hands  twice.  In¬ 
stantly  the  girl  Coral  stooped  down,  push¬ 
ing  me  fiercely  from  the  door,  and,  taking 
up  the  tray,  entered  the  room.  Amaranth 
took  the  brimming  wine-cup  and  touched 
it  with  her  lips,  as  she  had  done  with  me, 

“Drink,  Sanson,  my  love!”  she  mur¬ 
mured. 

I  saw  Sanson  stagger  to  his  feet  from  the 
divan,  on  which  he  had  sunk,  and  raise  the 
cup  in  his  hand.  He  did  not  drink,  but 
stood  like  a  man  asleep,  all  movement  in¬ 
hibited  by  the  fierceness  of  that  inner 
struggle.  The  conqueror  of  the  world  was 
fighting  with  this  girl  of  twenty  for  all  he 
had  won.  Amaranth  seized  the  second  cup 
from  the  tray  and  raised  it  on  high. 

“To  our  love,  Sanson!”  she  exclaimed  ex¬ 
ultantly,  and  drained  it. 

At  that  moment  I  perceived  that  the 
jagged  cut  on  the  maid’s  face  had  become 
strangely  conspicuous.  She  was  holding 
the  empty  tray,  and  she  looked  at  Ama¬ 
ranth  and  smiled.  She  stood  like  a  tinted 
statue;  there  was  not  the  least  tremor  of 
any  muscle. 

Sanson  had  not  dnmk  yet;  he  still  held 
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the  cup  in  his  hand,  and  he  was  himself  as 
immobile  as  Coral. 

“Will  you  not  drink  my  pledge?”  asked 
Amaranth,  laying  her  fingers  lightly  upon 
his  arm,  and  looking  up  into  his  face. 

And  I  had  underestimated  Sanson,  after 
all.  Now,  at  the  moment  of  sxirrender,  his 
indomitable  will  flared  out,  so  that  it  seemed 
to  possess  his  body  and  mold  each  muscle 
to  its  unconquerable  resolve. 

“I  will  not  drink!”  he  cried,  and  flung 
the  cup  on  the  floor. 

He  turned  and  strode  out  of  the  room, 
exultant,  like  the  conqueror  he  was.  The 
curtain  fell  behind  him.  He  had  won  his 
hardest  battle,  taken  unaware,  fighting 
against  a  cxmning  ambush,  and  I  knew 
that  hardly  an  earthly  enemy  could  over¬ 
come  him  now. 

I  was  in  the  room.  There  was  no  need  to 
hide  myself  any  longer.  I  watched  Ama¬ 
ranth,  who,  statuesque  as  Sanson  had  been, 
stood  looking  after  him.  A  minute  p>assed. 

Suddenly  she  wheeled  about  and  clapped 
her  hands  to  her  side.  She  staggered,  re¬ 
gained  her  poise;  a  spasm  of  pain  crossed 
her  face,  and  she  looked  at  Coral  search- 
ingly.  The  maid  in  the  blue  tunic  looked 
bi^k  at  her,  smiling. 

Their  eyes  were  unwavering  till  Ama¬ 
ranth  swayed  backward  and  fell  on  the 
divan.  A  scream  broke  from  her  lips — 
another — silence — a  third;  she  wnmg  her 
hands  and  moaned. 

I  knelt  before  the  stricken  girl.  “Ama¬ 
ranth!”  I  cried.  “What  is  it?” 

She  raised  herself  and  stared  wildly  at 
me.  Her  face  was  ashen  pale,  the  features 
pinched,  dark  rings  had  crept  beneath  her 
eyes.  “She  gave  me  the — wrong  cup,”  she 
whispered. 

I  tried  to  run  for  aid,  but  she  clung  to 
me,  sobbing.  “There  is  no  hope,”  she 
cried.  “I  must  die!  No  hope!  Stay, 
Arnold!” 

Her  head  fell  back,  and  she  breathed 
heavily.  I  turned  and  saw  Coral  beside 
me,  a  smiling,  waxen  doll,  the  new  queen  of 
the  harem  bi^de  the  dying  one. 

“Go!”  I  thundered  at  her. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  daintily  and 
went,  leaving  the  wine-cups  on  the  floor. 

Amaranth’s  hand  trembled  upon  my 
sleeve.  I  bent  over  her.  Her  eyes,  which 


were  closed,  opened  and  fixed  themselves 
upon  mine  again. 

“Put  your  hand  under  me,”  she  muttered. 
“Raise  me.  All  is  lost  now.  Sanson  has 
beaten  Lembken  and  everything  is  ended. 
Save  your  Elizabeth  if  you  can.” 

She  drew  my  fac'e  down  to  hers  and  spoke 
in  sobbing  gasps:  “It  was  Lembken’s  plot. 
He  learned  that  Sanson  had  you  in  the 
vaults.  His  case  was  desperate.  He  asked 
Mehemet’s  aid.  Mehemet  said  that  his 
men  would  not  abandon  Sanson  while  he 
lived;  but  if  he  died  they  would  follow 
Lembken  in  return  for  what  he  promise<l 
them.  I  was  to  poison  Sanson  and  then  the 
Guard  would  go  over.  Lembken  had  been 
in  communication  with  the  American  bosses. 
The  plan — the  plan ” 

She  turned  to  me  and  gathered  all  her 
strength  with  the  last  effort  of  will.  “The 
plan  was  of  long  standing.  Events  has¬ 
tened  it.  Mehemet  knew  it.  Britain  was 
to  become  Mohammedan,  and  the  American 
Mormons  were  to  unite  with  us,  under  one 
rule.  The  two  faiths  are  almost  the  same. 
The  people  wanted  a  God,  and  this  would 
give  one  to  the  world  and  unite  all  nations. 
It  would  unite  all  against  the  Christian 
Russians.  They  are  in  Berlin.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  battle-planes  are  on  their  way  to  help 
us  against  them.  I  was  to  keep  you  here — 
drug  you,  not  poison  you — a  drug  that 
would  have  made  you  obey  Lembken  and 
go  into  the  Temple  without  knowing  what 
you  were  doing.  Now  you  must  go.  Try 
to  save  your  Elizabeth.  Kill  Sanson.  I  can 
say  no  more.  Escape - ” 

She  muttered  some  words  I  could  not 
hear,  and  then  her  eyes  opened  for  the  last 
time  and  fixed  themselves  upon  mine  with 
a  look  that  I  shall  never  forget.  “I  loved 
you,  Arnold,”  she  said  in  a  weak  but  clear 
voice.  “I’m  glad  I  died  before  I  lost  you. 
I  used  to  wish  that  I  had  been  born  in  other 
days  .  .  .  the  twentieth-century  days, 
when  ...  life  was  romantic  ...  all  dif¬ 
ferent  .  .  .  men  mated  once  only.  .  .  . 
Give  the  people  those  days  again  if  you  beat 
Sanson,  Arnold.” 

She  tried  to  stretch  out  her  hands  to  me. 
Her  eyelids  fluttered,  and  she  sighed  very 
deeply. 

I  saw  a  crimson  stain  upon  my  hands. 
It  was  the  wine  from  Sanson’s  wine-cup. 


The  last  instalment  of  **The  Messiah  of  the  Cylinder”  will  appear  in  the 
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SCHOONERS 

(Charlevoix  Harbor) 

BY  SARA  TEASDALE 

Here  by  the  blue  lake  harbor 
I  watch  the  ships  steam  in; 

Up  the  clear  wind  of  morning 
Their  smoke  climbs  black  and  thin. 

Their  whistles  break  the  brittle  air; 

They  beat  an  angry  track; 

But  oh,  the  gentle  sailing-ships 
That  never  will  come  back! 

Where  is  the  scarlet  Rosabelle 
That  brought  the  mill  its  grain, 

Her  white  sails  dripping  with  the  sun, 
Or  grayed  against  the  rain? 

Where  is  The  Northern  Lady, 

With  cedar  logs  weighed  down. 
Whose  captain  with  a  wooden  leg 
Went  clicking  up  and  down? 

And  the  little  Queen  of  England, 

That  had  so  fresh  an  air 
When  the  captain’s  wife  leaned  on 
the  rail 

With  the  sunshine  on  her  hair? 

The  Good  Squaw  and  The  Jasper  B., 
The  Pearl,  The  Golden  Bough — 

O  gentle  ships,  O  quiet  ships. 

Where  are  you  anchored  now? 
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XI 


WHERE  ARE 
THE 

SAILORMEN? 

%  / 

Edward  ^ungerjhrd  // 


“^T  A  "yHERE  are  the  ship-builders?” 

\\/JPMr  I  asked  a  veteran  state-of- 
Maine  builder  the  other  day, 

^  *  as  we  stood  in  his  yard  beside 
the  Kennebec  at  Bath.  I  had  listened 
him  bewail  his  difficxilties  in  finding  labor 

complete  the  vessels  upon  his  launchways.^^^^^^^^^^^^B^B^9|[|«^^^^9 
he  had  shaken  his  head  in  reply  to  my 
question. 

“They  sleep  in  the  churchyard  upon  the  half  a  century  past  is  no  sign  that  she  can- 
hill,”  said  he,  sadly.  not  be  one  for  half  a  century  in  the  years 

And  where  are  the  sailormen?  to  come. 

Of  what  avail  is  it  to  build  a  thousand  Last  month  I  told  in  Everybody’s  of 
new  ships,  five  hundred,  one  hundred  even —  the  energy  being  expended  not  only  by  the 
if  there  are  no  men  to  sail  them,  no  engi-  Federal  Government  through  its  newly 
neers  or  firemen  to  stand  by  their  shiny  new  organized  agency,  the  United  States  Ship- 
engines,  no  navigating  officers  to  walk  upon  ping  Board,  but  by  private  shipyards  in 
the  bridges  or  to  plot  the  courses  within  the  creation  of  new  merchant  vessels,  both 
the  pilot-rooms?  Is  navigation  a  lost  art  steel  and  wood.  I  told  how  we  were  going 
in  a  land  which  said  good-by  to  its  great  to  defy  Germany’s  insolent  challenge  of  the 
merchant  marine  a  full  half-century  ago?  submarine  not  only  by  seeking  to  exter- 
Are  the  Americans  who  can  sail  ship>s  all  minate  it,  but  also  by  building  so  many  ships, 
asleep,  too,  within  the  churchyards  along  big  and  little,  that  to  sink  even  a  reason- 
our  coasts?  able  fraction  of  them  would  be  all  but 

Where  are  the  sailormen?  humanly  impossible.  In  thirty  days  that 

From  Maine  and  from  Massachusetts,  situation  has  changed  but  little.  There 
from  the  Gulf  Coast  and  the  Pacific,  from  have  been  controversies  over  the  relative 
Cape  Hatteras  to  Cape  Sable,  nay  from  value  of  wooden  ships  and  steel,  discussion 
Calais  to  Key  West  and  Key  West  to  as  to  the  prices  for  the  metal  and  other  raw 
Brownsville,  from  San  Diego  to  Bellingham  materials,  plans  made  for  the  commandeer- 
and  Port  Townsend,  the  response  is  coming,  ing  of  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  vessels  upon 
From  Terre  Haute  and  St.  Joe  and  Mankato,  the  stocks  in  the  private  yards.  But  the 
towns  who  know  the  sea  as  but  a  distant  building  of  shi|)s  has  gone  on  apace  and  with 
romance,  the  call  of  blue  water,  generations  a  feverish  energy.  Many  vessels  have  been 
old,  is  working  in  the  blood.  The  sailor-  launched,  others  started,  contracts  given, 
men  are  coming.  We  may  build  a  thousand  not  only  for  the  building  of  still  more  new 
ships  or  ten  thousand  and  stUl  they  will  be  ships,  but  also  for  yards  in  which  new  ships 
ccHning.  Just  because  the  United  States  may  be  built  and  prepared  for  the  blue 
has  not  bran  a  great  maritime  nation  for  water. 


"AMERICAN  BOYS  ON  AMERICAN  SHIPS!  IN  NO  OTHER  WAY  CAN  THIS  COUNTRY  EVER  HAVE  A 
PERMANENT  OR  SUCCESSFUL  MERCHANT  MARINE." 

And  in  this  thirty  days  a  definite  effort  a  sailor  on  one  of  those  stout  coal  barges 
has  been  made  to  recruit  systematically  that  in  other  days  were  wont  to  ply  between 
and  to  train  men  for  all  branches  of  the  the  tidewater  terminals  of  the  soft  coal 
service  of  the  new  merchant  marine  which  railroads  at  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  and 
we  are  creating.  A  gentleman  from  Boston  the  Maine  and  Massachusetts  seaports? 
— Henry  Howard  is  his  name,  and  for  many  Teach  book-learning  navigation  to  a  man 
years  the  science  of  the  sea  has  been  his  or  boy  who  has  been  bom  within  smell  of 
pastime  and  his  recreation — has  moved  salt  water  and  forever  educated  in  all  its 
rapidly  in  this  very  thing.  He  is  a  practical  whims  and  vagaries?  Precisely  so.  You 
man.  While  other  men  were  dreaming  of  can  not  make  a  chauffeur  from  a  truck- 
the  building  of  the  ships,  Mr.  Howard  kept  driver  without  a  fairly  distinct  scheme  of 
asking  himself  who  were  to  operate  them,  education.  Driving  a  seven-thousand-ton 
A  timely  question  and  a  most  reasonable  steamship  through  fair  seas,  to  say  nothing 
one.  And  after  he  had  turned  it  in  his  of  fogs  and  hard  weather,  is  a  far,  far  more 
mind  for  some  time  he  felt  that  he  had  found  difficult  and  complicated  job  than  piloting 
an  answer — at  least  as  far  as  New  England  a  four- ton  motor  truck  even  through  the 
was  concerned.  For  he  knows  the  North  narrow,  congested  streets  of  down-town 
Atlantic  coast  as  you  and  I  know  the  fingers  New  York  or  Boston.  And  considerably 
of  our  hands.  And  he  knows  sailormen,  of  more  responsibility  attaches  to  it  in  the 
all  sorts  and  varieties.  And  he  felt  that  bargain. 

here  was  the  material  that  might  be  trained  The  New  England  sailormen  have  been 
and  wrought  into  ship’s  officers.  rather  touchy  upon  this  very  theme  of  edu- 

What?  Train  a  New  England  fisherman,  cation.  Ask  them  about  navigation  and 
a  tugboat  man  out  of  Boston  harbor,  or  they  will  bring  out,  with  a  loving  care,  the 
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sextant  that  was  father’s  or  Uncle  Jim’s  or, 
more  likely,  grandfather’s  or  one  of  the 
great-uncle’s.  They  will  point  out  the 
vernier  scale  upon  its  bright  face  and  say 
to  you — landlubber  that  you  are: 

“She  shoots  the  sun.  With  it  we  get  the 
latitude.  A  chart  and  the  latitude — a  lead 
line  and  jedgment — jedgment  counts — and 
we  can  get  anywhere  between  the  Bermudas 
and  Greenland.” 

“How  about  the  longitude?”  you  venture. 

You  certainly  are  a  landlubber.  The 
salt  lets  you  know  that,  with  a  single 
glance.  Then  he  shows  compKission  and 
relates  an  anecdote: 

“There  was  a  fellow  sailing  out  of  Glouces¬ 
ter  and  some  one  gave  him  a  chronometer 
— that’s  the  instrument  the  scientific  fel¬ 
lows  get  the  longitude  with.  They  ex¬ 
plained  it  to  him,  an’  for  three  days  he  sailed 
by  it — God  knows  where  to.  Then  the 
dinged  thing  busts  an’  he  comes  back  to  the 
sextant  an’  gets  to  the  Banks  only  a  little 
behind  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  But  if  that 
chronometer  hadn’t  busted,  by  Judas 
Priest,  stranger,  he  might  have  hit  over  in 
Portugal  somewhere!” 

Which  explains  something  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  feeling  among  the  sailormen  for  the 
lordly  chronometer.  And  some  of  them 
express  a  contempt  for  even  the  humble 
sextant.  According  to  the  best  Block  Island 
traditions,  a  citizen  of  that  small  principal¬ 
ity,  setting  forth  some  years  ago  in  his 
staunch  “double- 
ender” — as  the  stout 
sailing  craft  there 
have  been  known 
for  many  genera¬ 
tions  —  was  blown 
far  out  of  his  course. 

Fortunately  he  had 
plenty  of  food  and 
fresh  water  aboard 
his  small  ship,  so  he 
suffered  no  particu¬ 
lar  privations.  And 
in  a  few  days  he  was 
blown  into  the  har¬ 
bor  of  Havana.  He 
saw  that  fine  old 
Spanish  town  to  his  heart’s 
content,  and  set  forth  once 
again  for  Block  Island, 
without  a  chart  and  with 
only  a  cbmpass  to  guide 
him.  The  Cubans  mar¬ 


veled  at  his  courage.  But  he  only  laughed 
at  them. 

“I’ll  steer  nor’-nor’west  an’  hit  the  broad¬ 
side  of  the  United  States,”  he  told  them. 
“I  reckon  I  can’t  miss  it.” 

He  could  not.  And  in  another  fortnight 
he  was  back  with  his  native  islanders,  not 
the  worse  for  his  adventure,  but  mighty 
proud  of  it. 

‘“Lamin’  ”  the  Landlubber 

A  GREAT  steel  steamship  setting  forth 
from  New  York  for  either  Liverpool  or 
Bristol  and  laden  deep  with  food  or  muni¬ 
tions  for  the  Allies — perhaps  for  our  own 
khaki-clad  boys  at  the  front — can  not  af¬ 
ford  to  bring  up  in  Portugal  or  in  Havana 
The  North  Atlantic  to-day  is  as  carefully 
charted  and  platted  as  the  property  holdings 
in  your  own  quiet  street.  Navigators 
may  cross  it,  by  careful  observations  with 
chronometer  and  sextant  when  the  weather 
conditions  overhead  are  favorable,  and  by 
scientific  and  accurate  dead-reckoning  when 
the  skies  are  overcast.  They  may  steer 
by  platting  their  runs  or  by  sailing  in  the 
“Great  Circle.”  But  they  must  have  a 
fundamental  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  navigation — which  seem  to  a 
landlubber  to  be  based  upon  a  strange  com¬ 
bination  of  astronomy,  trigonometry,  loga¬ 
rithms,  and  an  ancient  volume  named  Bow- 
ditch’s,  issued  frcMn  England  annually  these 
many  years,  which  seems 
equally  useful  for  naviga¬ 
tion  or  as  a  missile  against 
some  cut-up  of  a  cabin-boy. 

Yet  these  laws  are  not 
difficult.  A  big  banker  in 
New  York  who,  like  Henry 
Howard  of  Boston,  has  made 
the  sea  and  its  scientific 
navigation  his  hobby  for 
many  years,  has  told  me 
that  he  can  make  a  fairly 
capable  navigating  officer 
out  of  a  keen-minded  young 
man  in  from  six  to  eight 
weeks.  Of  course  this  dojes 
not  mean  that  the  young 
man  will  have  anything  like 
the  practical  knowledge  that 
he  would  gain  even  in  half 
a  year’s  actual  experience 

"SHE  SHCX5TS  THE  SUN.  WITH 
IT  WE  GET  THE  LAnTUDB." 
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up>on  the  sea.  It  simply  means  that  he  will 
have  enough  of  the  theory  of  the  navigation 
of  a  ship  upon  the  high  seas  to  make  him 
a  fairly  capable  officer,  particularly  when 
working  with  men  who  have  had  some  years 
of  actual  experience. 

Commodore  Frank  Hastings  is  the  man 
who  made  this  statement.  He  speaks 
whereof  he  knows.  And  he  practises  what 
he  speaks.  For,  despite  the  fact  that  there 
is  always  great  pressure  upon  his  days,  he 
has  set  aside  time  for  the  training  in  the 
science  of  navigation  of  a  small  class  of 
young  men  at  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
where  he  makes  his  residence.  And  these 
young  men  are  having  a  very  rare  school¬ 
master  indeed. 

The  Lure  of  Sea-Lore 

PROFESSOR  Harold  Jacoby,  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  is  another  man  who  has 
given  both  time  and  thought  to  this  vital 
problem  of  the  recreation  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  In  ordinary  times  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jacoby  teaches  astronomy;  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  he  changed  his  course 
to  one  of  practical  navigation — set  it  at  8.45 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  which  is  an  almost 
unheard-of  hour  to  the  sleepy-headed  boys 
of  Columbia.  But  the  men  who  enrolled  in 
this  class  were  not  sleepy-headed  college 
boys.  They  were  business  men  who  also 
felt  the  call  of  blue  water  in  their  veins  and 
who  were  willing  to  take  the  time  before 
they  went  to  their  offices  for  studying  navi¬ 
gation.  with  a  view  to  taking  service  upon 
the  bridges  of  merchant  ships — if  their 
country  should  call  them  there. 

These  men  not  only  gave  their  time  to 
classroom  work,  but  they  have  carted  the 
heavy  sextants  down  to  Coney  Island,  there 
to  stand  up)on  the  beach,  and,  with  the  hori¬ 
zon  in  view,  to  “shoot  the  sun,”  to  the  infinite 
joy  of  the  hot-dog  men  and  the  merry  pic¬ 
nickers  from  Brooklyn.  But  they  have  been 
learning,  and  to  Professor  Jacoby  and  to 
Columbia,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other 
universities  which  have  instituted  similar 
classes,  is  due  a  great  deal  of  credit. 

Other  men,  other  organizations  have 
taken  up  the  problem.  The  National 
Marine  League  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Travel  Club  of  America  have  displayed  a 
keen  desire  to  help  in  the  work  of  finding 
the  seamen  and  of  training  them.  The 
training  ships  of  the  states  of  New  York 


and  of  Massachusetts — of  which  very  much 
more  in  a  moment — as  well  as  the  several 
established  private  schools  teaching  naviga¬ 
tion,  have  shown  a  great  sympathy  and  a 
practical  interest  in  the  work.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  problem  that  is  far  from  being  over¬ 
looked. 

All  the  while  that  men  were  consulting 
as  to  how  they  might  really  help  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  Henry  Howard 
was  hard  at  work  with  his  plans.  He  form¬ 
ulated  them  in  a  fairly  definite  fashion,  then 
went  down  to  Washington  and  laid  them 
before  William  Denman,  Chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  and  John  M,  Donald,  also 
of  the  Board,  to  whom  the  problem  of  re¬ 
cruiting  had  been  particularly  entrusted. 
These  men  accepted  Howard’s  plans  with 
enthusiasm.  Immediately  they  swore  him 
in  as  Recruiting  Director  of  the  Board  and 
sent  him  back  to  Boston,  where  he  took  a 
whole  floor  of  the  tower  of  the  new  Custom 
House  and  began  putting  his  plan  into 
definite  action. 

It  is  a  fundamental  of  the  Howard  plan 
for  the  training  of  ship’s  officers  that  there 
shall  be  schools  at  various  convenient  points 
along  the  seaboard.  He  began  with  a  class 
at  Harvard,  under  the  charge  of  Alfred  R. 
Burton,  who  teaches  astronomy  in  that 
ancient  institution.  On  a  day  late  in  May 
ten  young  men — several  of  them  in  sailor’s 
togs  and  all  of  them  feeling  decidedly  ill  at 
ease  in  the  classic  yard — walked  into  Dean 
Burton’s  classroom.  Before  June  was  well 
advanced,  the  classroom  limit  of  forty  had 
been  reached  and  a  relief  class  was  started 
in  the  new  buildings  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  upon  the  Charles 
bank,  hardly  a  mile  away. 

An  enlarged  vernier  scale,  taken  from  the 
sextant,  upon  the  blackboard;  a  few  simple 
text-books,  and  periodical  excursions  out 
uix)n  the  harbor  to  use  the  real  instruments 
of  navigation,  form  the  physical  effects  of 
the  school.  Yet  within  a  few  days,  rather 
than  weeks,  the  first  class  had  located  itself 
in  the  outer  harbor — finding  the  latitude  and 
the  longitude  of  the  craft  on  which  it  rode 
by  means  of  the  proper  instruments,  and  so 
accurately  that  all  of  the  reckonings  were 
within  a  radius  of  three  miles  of  the  exact 
point.  Which  is  good  navigation. 

Howard’s  plan  to  establish  his  scheme 
throughout  all  New  England  has  fed  him  to 
open  similar  schools  or  classes  to  those  in 
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Boston,  at  New 
Bedford,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  at 
Portland,  Booth- 
bay  Harbor, 

Rockland,  and 
Machias,  Maine. 

It  is  from  these 
last  ports  that  he 
has  received 
much  of  his  best 
material — those 
same  fishermen  to 
whom  a  trip  in  a 
brisk  wind  out  to 
the  Grand  Banks 
and  back  is  hardly 
more  than  going 
down  to  the  post- 
office  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  for  the  mail. 

At  Portland, 
three  days’  an¬ 
nouncement  of 
the  op)ening  of 
the  class  brought 
sixty-eight  appli¬ 
cants  for  entrance 
in  it.  But  fifty 
was  the  practical 
teaching  limit, 
even  with  an  as¬ 
sistant  added  to 
the  man  in  charge. 

Greenport,  at 
the  far  end  of 
Long  Island,  is  not  in  New 
England,  save  in  spirit  and 
influence,  yet  Howard  has 
established  one  of  his  navigation  schools 
there.  It  met  with  immediate  success.  The 
Shipping  Board  has  not  been  content  to  have 
him  limit  his  labors  to  the  New  England  field 
he  originally  chose.  It  is  making  him  take 
up  seamen’s  recruiting  for  the  entire  nation. 
So,  with  the  help  of  his  assistant,  Winfield 
M.  Thompson,  he  is  now  o{)ening  schools 
along  the  coast  to  the  south — at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  at  Baltimore,  at  Crisfield,  Mary¬ 
land — where  the  oysters  come  from — at 
Atlantic  City,  at  Cape  May,  at  Norfolk, 
and  at  Charleston. 

Later  he  will  reach  the  Gulf  Coast  ports — 
Pensacola,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Corpus 
Christi  perhaps.  And  by  early  autumn 
he  will  be  establishing  his  work  on  the 
Pacific.  When  that  is  done  he  will  reach  the 


MANY  GERMAN 
SHIPS,  UKE  THIS 
ONE  INTERNED  IN 
A  PACIFIC  PORT, 
ARE  SUITABLE  FOR 
SCHOOL  -  SHIP 
PURPOSES. 


Great  Lakes — at  about  the  close  of  their 
season  of  navigation.  The  schools  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  Buffalo, 
perhaps  at  Duluth  and  the  “  Soo”  as  well, 
will  pick  up  their  students  as  the  ice  forms 
upon  the  Lakes  and  the  big  carriers  there 
tie  up  for  the  winter. 

Howard  feels  that  with  the  close  applica¬ 
tion  the  men  are  bound  to  give  to  the  special 
course  laid  out  for  them,  they  can  be  grad¬ 
uated  and  receive  their  first  papers  in  thirty 
days,  thus  making  room  in  the  classrooms 
for  the  other  applicants,  who  are  already 
beginning  to  press  their  noses  against  the 
doors.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  very  earliest 
classes  have  already  been  graduated.  The 
men  are  not  paid  while  they  are  in  the 
schools.  But  as  soon  as  they  get  their  papers 
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cers,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  but,  with  the  aid 
of  the  great  technical 
schools  at  Boston,  at 
Hoboken,  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  at  Cleveland,  and 
at  Seattle,  he  is  seeking 
to  map  out  a  thirty- 
days’  course  for  marine 
engineers.  Just  as  he 
has  wanted 
men  with  some 
nautical  ex¬ 
perience  for 
N  his  navigation 

classes,  he 
seeks  men  who 
:  ■  have  either 
mechanical 
»■  aptitude  or 

y'  /  mechanical 
V\  /  experience  for  the 
\i,  /  engine-rooms. 

A  man  who  has 
been  a  good 
7' chauffeur,  or  a 
ft  /  garage  assistant, 
ought  to  make  a 
5$^  go^  ship’s  en- 
gineer,  and  at 
^  much  better  pay. 
It  is  a  question 
whether,  in  the 
■BBB  event  that  thewar 
continues  for  any 
time,  the  Govem- 

-  ment  will 

permit  the 
retention  of 

i  chauffeurs 
for  pleasure 
cars,  save 
at  an  almost 
prohibitory 
tax.  Inci¬ 
dentally 
Standard 
Oil  tankers 
pay  the 
chief  engi¬ 
neer  $4,000 
or  $5,000  a 
year  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a 
fifty  per 
cent,  war 
bonus. 


they  are  entered  as  extra  jxmior 
officers  on  coastwise  or  South 
American  ships.  Here  they  get 
their  first  real  breath  of  the  salt 
sea,  the  navigating  practise 
that  must  succeed  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  study  of  the  science.  They 
stand  the  watches  with  the 
officers  of  their  grade.  I 

In  this  service  they  are  paid  / 
$75  a  month,  and  found.  They  / 
will  remain  in 
it  pending  the 
completion  of 
the  merchant 
ships  to  which 
they  will  be  as¬ 
signed  in  due 
routine.  And 
all  the  while 
a  card -index 
record  of  the 
men  and  their 
service  will  be 
kept  in  the  re¬ 
cruiting  head¬ 
quarters  in  the 
Boston  Cus¬ 
tom  House. 

A  thousand 
ships  will  need 
a  thousand 
captains,  four 
t..h  o  u  s  a  n  d 
mates,  six  or 
seven  thousand 
engineers, 
and  minor 
officers.  It 
is  no  small  l 
task  that  ■ 
the  man  P 
from  Bos-  ■ 
ton  has  un-  I 
dertaken.  P 
Yet  he  has  I 
gone  at  it  S 

with  both  I 

confidence  E 
and  optim-  P 
ism.  He  has  B 
not  only  I 
planned  a  P 
nation-wide  ■ 
system  of  r 
schools  for  L 
watch  offi- 
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DEAN  BURTON  AND  A  CLASS  OP  LANDLUBBERS. 
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Back  of  this  plan,  which  has  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  official  Washington,  are  others 
which  undoubtedly  will  be  correlated  with 
it.  As  I  intimated  a  moment  ago,  the  work 
of  training  boys  for  the  merchant  service 
has  never  entirely  ceased,  although  for  many 
years  the  Federal  Government  has  almost 
contemptuously  ignored  it.  Two  states — 
Massachusetts  and  New  York — have  kept 
their  lamp®  polished  and  alight.  In  them 
the  hope  of  the  future  continued  to  burn. 

The  old  square-rigger  St.  Mary's,  which, 
as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  was  a  familiar  sight  in 
harbor  many  years,  has  finally  been  super¬ 
seded  by  the  former  cruiser  Newport.  The 
Newport  was  turned  over  to  the  state  by  the 
Navy  Department.  On  this  ship  the  train¬ 
ing  course  covers  two  years,  during  which 
time  the  vessel  makes  two  extended  cruises. 
All  that  is  required  of  a  boy  for  extrance  is 
a  fifty-dollar  entrance  fee,  which  goes  to 
buy  his  uniforms.  The  state  of  New  York 
assumes  all  the  other  costs  of  the  op>eration 
of  the  school. 

A  similar  system  prevails  upon  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  school-ship  Ranger — also  a  former 
naval  vessel — ^\vhich  to-day  boasts  as  its 
most  distinguished  graduate.  Captain  Em¬ 
ery  Rice,  the  doughty  commander  of  the 
Mongolia,  who  fired  the  first  shot  of  our  war 
against  a  German  submarine.  But  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  facilities  of  these  two  excellent 
school-shipjs  are  most  limited.  Between 
them  they  can  turn  out  only  one  hundred 
young  officers  a  year,  although  the  applica¬ 
tions  each  year  run  high  above  that  number. 

The  Possibilities  of  the  School-Ship 

But  the  school-ship  plan  has  p>ossibilities 
of  immediate  expansion.  Pennsylvania 
— which  once  had  a  school-ship  of  her  own, 
but  let  it  drop — Oregon,  and  California  have 
just  passed  laws  to  establish  navigation 
schools  similar  to  those  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  other  states,  beginning  with  the  coast¬ 
wise  ones,  be  urged  to  do  likewise.  The 
psychology  of  appealing  to  local  pride  is 
not  to  be  lost. 

But,  while  the  plan  as  an  ultimate  de¬ 
velopment  is  a  most  excellent  one,  the  men 
in  charge  of  the  National  Marine  I.eague 
are  seeking  to  adapt  it  to  present  necessities. 
With  the  assistance  of  Commodore  Jacob 
W.  Miller,  the  retired  naval  officer  who  has 


made  the  work  of  the  New  York  school-ship 
Newport  Sb  great  a  success,  they  are  trying 
to  bring  it  to  an  instant  use.  .\nd  this  is 
the  program  which  they  are  suggesting: 

Among  the  German  vessels  which  were 
interned  for  more  than  two  years  in  Ho¬ 
boken  and  which  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
became  our  prizes,  is  the  fine  steel  sailing- 
ship  Indr  a.  She  is  full-rigged  with  double 
topsail-yard;  a  ship  of  approximately  4,000 
tons.  She  has  good  accommodations; 
room  for  some  three  hundred  cadets;  per¬ 
haps,  with  a  little  crowding,  more  than  that. 
Commodore  Miller’s  plan  is  to  take  the 
Indra  around  into  Long  Island  Sound, 
anchor  her  at  Oyster  Bay  or  some  other 
suitable  port.  She  would  then  serve  as 
a  “mother  ship”  for  the  Newport  and  the 
Ranger,  in  addition  to  such  other  vessels 
as  could  be  procured  for  short-cruising  and 
educational  work.  The  boys  resident  upon 
the  “mother  ship”  could  then  have  their 
classrooms  between  decks,  and  even  in 
their  hammocks  they  would  have  the  full 
atmosphere  of  the  sea.  They  would  get 
their  practical  cruising  experience  upon  the 
vessels  that  put  out  from  her. 

Commodore  Miller’s  plan  has  met  with 
the  enthusiastic  approval  of  shipping  men 
generally.  They  remember  how  he  founded 
the  naval  reserve  in  .America,  how’  twenty- 
five  years  ago  he  went  down  to  Washington 
and  fairly  fought  for  a  ship  on  which  to 
establish  it.  Finally  he  had  a  grudging  loah, 
for  three  months,  of  the  old  frigate  New 
Hampshire.  He  raised  among  his  personal 
friends  the  money  to  bring  her  from  New 
London  to  New  York.  The  vessel  never 
returned.  For  the  naval  militia  grew  from 
that  company  of  one  hundred  young  men 
who  marched  aboard  the  New  Hampshire 
in  i8qi,  to  more  than  16,000  trained  and 
efficient  sailormen  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war. 

“Establish  school-ships  in  every  impor¬ 
tant  coast  and  river  harbor  and  lake  p)ort  in 
this  country,”  say  the  shipping  men,  “and 
begin  to  train  young  men  intensively.” 

Which  is  almost  precisely  what  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board,  of  Washington,  and  Henry 
Howard,  of  Boston,  are  trying  to  do.  Other 
methods  of  obtaining  the  watch  officers  have 
been  suggested. 

For  instance,  it  has  been  proposed  that, 
by  a  slight  modification  of  existing  laws, 
navigators  be  brought  in  from  other  coun¬ 
tries — as  a  temporary  expedient  at  least. 
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Great  Britain,  losing  say  twenty  merchant 
ships  a  week  by  submarine  warfare,  has  to¬ 
day  a  large  number  of  watch  officers  avail¬ 
able  who  could  do  effective  work  in  guiding 
our  ships  overseas.  Of  late,  as  fast  as  their 
ships  have  been  sunk  underneath  them,  these 
officers  have  been  conscripted  into  the  Navy 
— for  want  of  more  important  work.  For 
England  has  not  herself  been  able  to  build 
new  ships  quite  as  fast  as  the  Germans  could 
sink  them. 

And  the  Germans,  in  turn,  have  recently 
adopted  the  policy  of  taking  the  chief 
officer  home  as  a  prisoner  in  the  submarine, 
rather  than  letting  him  return  to  captain 
another  merchantman.  But  it  is  hardly 
physically  possible,  in  the  crowded  confines 
of  a  submarine,  for  them  to  make  more  than 
one  or  two  such  prisoners. 

One  thing  more,  before  we  leave  this 
question  of  a  ship’s  officers:  It  is  a  recog¬ 
nized  fact  that  the  very  stringent  American 
laws  prescribing  the  qualifications  and  ex¬ 
perience  that  a  man  must  have  before  tak¬ 
ing  a  responsible  piost  upon  a  ship,  have 


been  a  real  deterrent.  These  laws  are  much 
more  strict  than  those  of  Great  Britain  or 
any  other  foreign  nation.  A  man  to  get 
a  pilot’s  license  from  the  Virginia  Capes  to 
Massachusetts  Bay  must  memorize  every 
one  of  the  courses  and  distances  for  the  en¬ 
tire  stretch.  It  takes  a  man  under  the 
present  regulations  longer  to  qualify  as  a 
chief  engineer  than  as  a  physician  or  a  law¬ 
yer — even  in  those  states  where  the  require¬ 
ments  for  these  professions  are  the  most 
stringent. 

Under  the  press  of  the  present  emergency, 
however,  these  regulations  are  being  much 
softened.  It  has  been  arranged  that  the 
masters  and  mates  of  coastwise  steam-ves¬ 
sels,  the  masters  and  pilots  of  lake,  bay,  and 
sound  steam-vessels,  the  masters  and  sea¬ 
men  of  fishing  vessels,  and  the  captains  of 
coasting  vessels  are  eligible  for  first,  second 
and  third  mates’  papiers  on  ocean  steam- 
vessels  when  they  qualify.  It  formerly  was 
necessary  for  these  same  men  first  to  have 
seen  three  years  in  ocean  steam  service; 
now  the  service  may  have  been  on  lake, 
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bay,  or  river  craft.  And  the  length  of  it 
has  been  reduced  to  two  years. 

Other  emergency  rulings  of  this  sort  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  be  made.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  which  has  this  work  under 
its  charge  has  shown  a  great  desire  to  co¬ 
operate.  It  will  take  the  bars  down,  down 
to  the  lowest  factor  of  safety. 

is  all  about  the  officers,  and  the 
A  engineers,”  you  say,  when  you  have 
come  this  far.  “How  about  the  seamen? 
You  can  not  have  an  army  without  privates 
in  the  ranks.” 

Very  well.  Your  point  is  well  taken. 
VVe  will  ask  Andrew  Furuseth  about  it. 
This  is  the  place  where  he  comes  into  this 
story.  You  could  no  more  keep  him  out  of 
a  yam  about  the  sailormen  than  you  could 
keep  out  mention  of  the  sea  itself.  For 
Furuseth’s  name  is  known  and  resf)ected  in 
every  fo’castle  on  the  seven  seas  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  known,  and  probably  equally  re¬ 
spected — or  feared — in  the  board-rooms  of 
all  the  great  shipping  interests.  These  last 
deal  in  vessels.  Furuseth,  at  the  head  of  the 
great  seaman’s  unions  of  America,  deals  in 
men.  Only,  there  is  a  difference.  He,  him¬ 
self,  has  emphasized  it. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  ship-owners  that  he  made 
the  point.  They  were  working  toward  an 
agreement — the  owners  and  their  employees. 
The  rough  plan  had  been  laid  down  and 
agreed  upon.  Then  one  of  the  ship-owners, 
a  big,  fine  man,  albeit  a  big  pompous  one, 
turned  toward  the  labor-leader. 

“Can  we  count  on  your  keeping  thb 
agreement?”  he  said,  sharply.  “We  own 
these  ships  and  we  shall  keep  our  word  in 
regard  to  them.” 

Furuseth  colored,  hesitated  a  moment, 
then  said:  “I  do  not  oum  the  men.  But 
they  will  keep  their  promise.” 

His  record  is  one  of  keeping  faith.  Yet  it 
is  one  of  battle,  too — of  hard,  unrelenting, 
endless  warfare.  Many  years  upon  the 
still  and  solemn  breast  of  the  sea  have  made 
this  Norwegian  sailorman,  who  has  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  long  life  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  a  patient  and  per¬ 
sistent  fighter.  It  was  Andrew  Furuseth 
who,  after  fifteen  years  of  fighting,  finally 
struck  out  from  the  statute-books  of  the 
land  of  his  adoption  the  fugitive  sailor  law, 
which  was  written  upon  them  as  far  back  as 

1791. 
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That  w'as  two  years  before  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law,  and  it  made  a  sailor  fleeing  from 
the  abuse  of  a  cruel  master  and  an  intolera¬ 
ble  ship  subject  to  the  same  chase  and 
persecution  as  a  fleeing  negro  slave.  Only 
the  threat  hung  over  the  sailors’  head  up  to 
i8q8,  until  Furuseth  removed  it,  first  in 
American  ports,  and  then  upon  .\merican 
ships,  no  matter  in  what  p>art  of  the  world 
the  seamen  might  find  themselves. 

Once  when  he  was  active  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  new  law,  they  tried  to  serve  him 
with  an  injunction — and  failed.  After  the 
episode  was  all  over,  a  newsfiaperman  asked 
him  what  he  would  have  done  if  they  had 
actually  succeeded  in  serving  the  injunction. 

“I  would  have  placed  it  in  my  pocket  and 
gone  to  jail — if  my  attorney  had  not  been 
smart  enough  to  keep  me  out,”  was  Furu¬ 
seth’s  slow  reply.  “.And  if  I  had  gone  to 
jail,  no  matter  how  bad  the  conditions  there, 
my  bed  would  have  been  no  smaller,  my 
food  no  worse,  and  I  no  more  lonely  than 
the  sailor  who  rides  within  the  fo’castle.” 

A  man’s  man,  if  you  please! 

Fumsdh’s  Mighty  Band 

T  FOUND  Furuseth  in  a  modest  upper 
room  of  an  old-fashioned  hotel  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  had  come  on  to  the  Federal 
Capital  to  meet  both  the  Shipping  Board 
and  the  ship-owners  of  America,  and  to 
formulate  an  agreement  with  them  under 
which,  in  view  of  the  recognition  of  his 
unions  and  the  establishment  of  fair  wage- 
scales  and  working  conditions,  there  will 
be  no  strike  of  the  seamen  during  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  war  at  least.  He  also  made 
a  further  agreement: 

“We  are  going  to  furnish  seamen,”  he 
told  me.  “I  have  given  my  word  on  it. 

“By  the  time  the  new  vessels  are  ready 
we  shall  be  ready.  That  will  be  autumn, 
and  the  fishing  season  up>on  the  west  coast 
will  be  practically  over.  The  fishermen 
will  be  coming  back  from  Behring  Sea — 
several  thousand  of  them.  Also  the  season 
upon  the  Great  Lakes  will  be  ending,  and 
several  thousand  more  men  from  the  lake- 
carriers,  who  have  been  used  either  to  idling 
through  the  winter  months  or  else  taking 
trifling  jobs  to  fill  in,  will  be  ready  for 
service  upon  salt  water. 

“Of  course  these  men  will  not  be  enough 
to  man  the  new  ships.  But  they  will  be 
the  leaven.  With  them  and  amongst  them 
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we  shall  put  the  raw  material — ^from  forty 
to  sixty  per  cent. — as  necessity  dictates. 
Yet  that  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  we 
may  gain  seamen.  We  can  and  will  scour 
the  inland  cities  and  the  farms  for  them. 

“We  shall  ask  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  amend  his  regulations  as  to  the  physical 
tests  that  a  seaman  must  pass.  There  are 
chronic  and  structural  disorders  that  he 
rules  out  and  that  must  continue  to  be  ruled 
out.  But  in  this  crisis  should  a  man  be 
barred  because  he  has  lost  two  fingers — 
or  even  an  eye?  Lord  Nelson  did  not  lose 
his  fighting  ability  when  he  lost  his  eye. 
And  many  of  the  men,  slightly  disabled  in 
some  such  fashion  as  tl^,  but  able  to 
handle  a  fishing  boat  and  a  heavy  catch, 
are  fit  for  service  on  the  sea. 

American  Boy,  A.  B. 

“T  ET  down  some  of  these  foolish  bars  and 
-L/  we  will  find  the  men.  We  will  bring 
them  out  from  the  cities,  the  towns,  and  the 
open  country — always  under  the  assurance 
of  a  decent  fo’castle  and  fair  wages.  On  blue 
water  a  man  is  forever  slave  to  his  ship. 
And  because  some  ships  have  been  what 
they  have,  at  many  times  it  has  been  hard 
to  induce  American  boys  to  start  in  the 
merchant  marine,  particularly  as  able, 
ordinary  seamen. 

“What  do  you  find  upon  American  ships 
to-day?  You  see  upon  the  decks  of  some 
ships,  Italians,  held  almost  in  peonage  by 
the  padrone,  who  in  his  boarding-house 
laughs  at  our  Seaman’s  Act  and  renders  it 
as  dead  as  Caesar.  And  when  you  do  not 
find  Italians,  whom  else  do  you  find?  Finns, 
Norwegians,  Swedes,  Danes.  Good  sailor- 
men,  but  foreigners.  Suppose  the  hand  of 
fate  should  strike  again  and  we  should  find 
ourselves  at  war  with  some  of  those  nations? 
Can  you  see  the  confusion  on  the  decks, 
perhaps  underneath  them,  where  the  Span¬ 
iards,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Portuguese  are 
forever  at  the  fires?” 

“I  want  to  see  American  boys  on  Amer¬ 
ican  ships.  Eventuadly  we  must  come  to 
that — and  stick  by  it.  In  no  other  way  can 
this  country  ever  have  a  permanent  or  a 
successful  merchant  marine.  Yet,  for  the 
time  being,  for  this  crisis  in  hand,  we  shall 
have  to  go,  as  1  have  said,  out  into  the  fish¬ 
ing  fleets  and  bring  in  the  men  of  the  North 
Countries  who  sail  them.  We  shall  have  to 
be  both  decent  and  generous  to  those  men. 


They  are  not  Americans — the  greater  part 
of  them.  So  they  are  not  subject  to  draft, 
not  compelled  to  go  for  us  into  this  war 
overseas. 

Yet  they  will  go;  there  is  a  distinct  reason. 
They  are  going  to  take  big  chances  in  the 
most  dangerous  ocean  that  the  world  has 
ever  known;  they  are  going  to  go  to  heaven 
or  they  are  going  to  go  to  hell — why? — 
because  the  United  States  was  the  first 
nation  to  make  the  seaman  free.” 

Furuseth  speaks  not  only  with  convic¬ 
tion,  but  with  authority.  And  when  he 
says  that  he  will  bring  the  men,  through 
the  powerful  organization  that  he  heads, 
you  may  count  upon  it  that  he  will  keep 
his  word.  For  he  is  not  only  an  uncrowned 
king  of  the  seamen,  but  he  also  heads  the 
great  unions  of  the  marine  engineers,  the 
firemen,  the  cooks  and  the  stewards.  His 
power  is  far-reaching.  And  now  it  is  going 
to  be  put  to  a  real  test.  He  is  going  to 
bring  the  sailormen;  he  and  his  agents  are 
going  into  power-plants  and  boiler-houses, 
not  only  along  the  coast  but  far  inland, 
and  there  they  are  going  to  find  the  men 
who  have  exchang^  the  hectic  life  of  a 
simple  engine-room  for  the  gentler  existence 
of  a  low-pressure  boiler  and  an  automo¬ 
bile  to  take  the  wife  and  the  kiddies  out 
for  a  little  spin  in  the  evening.  It  is  Furu- 
seth’s  job  to  urge  these  men  back  to  blue 
water  once  again.  It  is  his  job  to  round 
up  cooks  and  stewards,  firemen  too — all 
those  whose  humbler  tasks  are  so  necessary 
to  the  ship’s  voyage. 

It  is  important  that  he  succeed.  For  it 
is  going  to  be  intolerable  if  great  ships,  laden 
low  with  food  and  munitions,  are  held  im¬ 
potent  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  or  Boston 
this  coming  fall  and  winter — as  they  were 
held  last  April  and  May — for  lack  of  crews 
to  man  them. 

From  Farm  to  Fo’caUle 

^^HESE  things  are  not  to  be — thank 
God  for  thatl  The  sailormen  are 
coming.  I  stood  in  Henry  Howard’s  high- 
set  oflice  in  the  tower  of  the  Boston  Custom 
House  on  a  day  late  in  June  and  saw  the 
morning  mail  come  in — three  hundred,  five 
himdred  letters  p)erhaps — and  every  blessed 
one  of  them  a  request  for  a  chance  to  enlist 
in  the  training-schools  of  our  new  merchant 
marine. 

From  all  over  the  country  they  were 
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applying.  Maine  was  represented  and  so 
were  the  Carolinas.  A  lad  from  Oswego, 
New  York,  was  eager,  and  so  were  two  young 
men  in  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee.  All  of  these 
had  been  upon  the  Lakes.  A  retired  mate 
who  had  started  a  little  store  in  a  side  street 
of  Fort  Wayne  said  that  he  would  come  back, 
even  if  he  had  to  put  up  the  shutters  on  his 
shop.  And  all  the  while  that  the  director 
of  recruiting  for  the  Shipping  Board  was 
at  his  mail,  a  line  of  personal  applicants 
was  shuffling  forward  toward  his  desk.  Oth¬ 
ers  from  a  greater  distance  were  beginning 
to  make  a  trek  toward  that  Boston  Cus¬ 
tom  House.  They  wanted  to  get  in — at 
once. 

A  young  man — a  sheep-tender — down  in 
.\rizona  read  in  a  Bowie  newspaper  that 
men  were  going  to  be  wanted  to  go  to  sea — 
that  America  was  going  to  have  a  real  mer¬ 
chant  marine  once  again.  Something  went 
pit-a-pat  under  his  rough  gray  shirt.  He 
tried  to  forget  it.  But  in  his  idle  hours  he 
pictured  how  the  sea  would  really  look  again. 
He  remembered  that  his  great  grandfather 
had  been  the  master  of  a  Salem  clipper-ship, 
had  sailed  the  seven  seas,  had  enter^  Singa¬ 
pore  and  heard  the  tinkling  temple  bells  of 
Mandalay.  And,  he,  himself,  on  a  single 


memorable  trip  had  sailed  before  the  mast. 

The  shepherd  tried  to  be  sensible,  tried 
to  be  logical,  tried  to  forget  the  sea — and 
could  not.  Finally  he  threw  up  his  job, 
went  to  his  boss,  got  his  money,  bought  a 
mule,  and  started  for  Holbrook,  the  nearest 
railroad  town.  Holbrook  was  sixty-five 
miles  away,  and  when  the  young  man 
reached  it  he  was  coated  with  dust  and 
alkali — so  disreputable  that  not  a  hotel 
in  the  town  would  take  him  in.  And  that, 
in  an  .\rizona  town,  is  going  some. 

He  washed  up,  sold  the  mule,  and  with 
the  proceeds  bought  a  ticket  on  the  Santa 
Fe,  to  San  Pedro,  which  is  the  port  of  Los 
Angeles.  To-day  he  knows  the  sextant,  is 
beginning  to  understand  the  chronometer, 
to  get  the  roll  of  the  sea  steadied  under  legs 
that  were  trained  for  the  saddle.  He  is  in 
a  fair  way  for  the  making  of  an  excellent 
mariner. 

The  call  of  the  deep  blue  water  is  not  fall¬ 
ing  up>on  deaf  ears.  It  is  coming  straight 
to  the  hearts  of  America — young  America, 
middle-aged  America — and  America  is  al¬ 
ready  responding.  The  ships  are  build¬ 
ing,  the  men  are  coming.  Godspeed  to  all 
of  them! 
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CHARLES  BUXTON  GOING 

‘Tears,  Pierrot?  Tears,  my  joyous  one?” 

**Look,  comrade — aU  we  had  is  gone!” 

“Another  year  the  vines  will  pay  ...” 

*^The  very  soil  is  burned  away!” 

“Jean  will  replant  it.  Where  is  he?” 

“Killed,  in  the  fighting  by  the  Lys.” 

“Jean  dead!  Then  Fran<^ois.  .  .  .”  “Francois  lies 
Raving.  A  shell  tore  out  his  eyes.” 

“Hopeless?”  “Kay — rather  call  him  blest! 

He  will  not  know  about  Celeste.” 

“Is  she  so  crushed,  then,  by  his  fall?” 

“Mother  of  God!  If  that  were  all  ...  [” 


A  KITTEN  IN  THE 


MARKET 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 
R.  VAN  BUREN 


‘ANYBODY  CAN  BUY  IT,”  AMY  EXPLAINED. 


I  wished  to  invest  the  rest  of  my  money, 
and  when  I  talked  it  over  with  Amy  she 
said  Dick’s  p>artner  had  just  bought  some 
Steel,  and  of  course  he  wouldn’t  do  any¬ 
thing  risky  because  of  his  children.  This 
was  in  October,  1913,  before  the  twins  were 
born,  but  even  six  children  would  make  a 
man  cautious. 

“How  in  the  world  did  he  buy  it?”  I 
asked.  “I  didn’t  know  he  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.” 

Never  having  heard  much  of  Steel,  I  sup¬ 
posed  Mr.  Carnegie  and  his  intimates  owned 
it,  just  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  owned  Oil. 

“Anybody  can  buy  it,”  Amy  explained. 
“You  just  buy  it  through  a  broker  like  Mr. 
Hawkes.” 

“Never!”  I  interrupted.  “Have  you  ever 
played  bridge  with  that  man?  He  would 
rather  pickle  trumps  than  lead  them.  He’s 
too  cautious  to  be  safe.” 

“There’s  Mr.  Barton,”  Amy  suggested. 

That  appealed  to.  me,  as  Mr.  Barton  is 


ISOLD  my  home  after  Uncle  Henry’s 
death.  Uncle  Henry  was  my  hus¬ 
band  and  I  was  perfectly  devoted  to 
him,  but  as  I  had  called  him  Uncle 
Henry  ever  since  I  was  a  child  I  couldn’t 
break  myself  of  it.  (That  is,  I  said  Uncle 
Henry  except  when  he  kissed  me  and  then 
I’d  forget  and  call  him  “Dr.  Bannister,” 
because  I  wasn’t  used  to  being  kissed  by 
any  man  except  the  dear  old  minister  who 
had  baptized  me.) 

Amy  Richardson  and  her  husband  were 
going  to  South  America  for  a  year,  as  Dick 
had  business  in  Rio  Janeiro  and  Buenos 
Ayres;  and  they  p)ersuaded  me  to  go  with 
them.  It  was  the  most  interesting  exp)eri- 
ence,  but  I  should  Uke  to  show  our  Argen¬ 
tine  laundry  list  to  those  people  who  say 
it’s  as  cheap  to  travel  in  foreign  countries 
as  it  is  to  stay  at  home.  When  I  got  back 
to  Columbusville  I  had  spent  the  whole  top 
story  of  my  house,  so  that  if  I  ever  built 
again  it  would  have  to  be  a  bungalow. 
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a  tall  man  with  nice  eyes,  so  I  went  straight 
around  to  his  office.  It  was  a  fascinating 
sort  of  place,  with  lots  of  clerks  and  every¬ 
thing  terribly  bustling.  Mr.  Barton  looked 
surprised  to  see  me  and  took  me  into  his 
private  office. 

“What  can  I  do  for  you,  Mrs.  Tennant?” 
he  asked  politely,  but  just  a  tiny  bit  in  a 
hurry.  “I  know  some  deserving  cause  has 
brought  you  to  these  noisy  offices.” 

“It  isn’t  in  the  least  deserving — it’s  just 
me;  I  want  to  be  one  of  your  patients — 
clients — er,  customers,”  I  stammered,  not 
knowing  the  right  technical  term.  “I 
should  like  to  buy  two  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  Steel,  if  you  have  any  on  hand  to 
dispose  of.” 

“Common  or  preferred?”  he  asked. 

I  hadn’t  the  slightest  idea  what  he 
meant,  so  I  answer^  on  a  venture;  “I’ll 
take  the  least  expensive  kind,  please.  How 
much  does  it  cost?” 

“It  was  fifty-four  ten  minutes  ago.” 

.  Most  naturally  I  thought  he  meant  each 
dollar  was  worth  fifty-four  dollars,  because 
I  had  heard  Dick  Richardson'  say  that 
every  dollar  of  oU  stock  was  worth  some 
tremendous  amount. 

“I  am  greatly  disappointed,”  I  had  to 
retract,  “but  if  the  shares  cost  five  hundred 
and  forty  dollars  apiece  I  could  only  buy 
four  or  five  shares  and  that  seems  hardly 
worth  while.  So  I  won’t  take  any  this 
morning,  thank  you.” 

For  a  minute  he  didn’t  “get  me,”  as 
Dick  Richardson  would  say.  Then  he 
laughed  and  explained  that  it  was  only 
fifty-four  dollars  a  share.  That  seemed 
such  a  remarkable  bargain  that  I  added  a 
little  more  than  I  had  really  intended  to 
invest  and  bought  fifty  shares. 

He  showed  me  the  place  in  the  back  of 
the  daily  paper  where  one  could  read  about 
Steel  every  day.  Up  to  that  time  I  had 
never  read  the  financial  page  in  my  life, 
imagining  it  was  as  unintelligible  as  the 
sporting  page. 

There  was  one  thing  Mr.  Barton  said 
which  I  have  always  remembered;  he  said 
Steel  was  “open  as  the  day.”  I  liked  patron¬ 
izing  a  company  like  that — so  different 
from  sweat-shops. 

As  I  was  leaving  the  office,  I  overheard 
Mr.  Bridgers,  Mr.  Barton’s  junior  part¬ 
ner,  say  jokingly:  “I’ve  seen  lambs  in  a 
broker’s  office,  but  this  is  the  first  white 
kitten!” 

6 


It  has  always  maddened  me  that  men 
can  not  realize  that  insignificant  height  has 
nothing  to  do  with  one’s  independence  of 
spirit  and  action.  ‘ 

That  night  Jerram  Davies  called.  When 
he  came  in  I  was  reading  the  market  re¬ 
ports  in  the  afternoon  p>aper  and  feeling 
like  a  mixture  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  the  Bank 
of  England. 

“Did  you  ever  read  this  diverting  page, 
Jerry?  I  never  did  before.  Listen  to  these 
character  sketches: 

“  ‘Iron,  steady,  unchanged.’  (A  sort  of 
John  Halifax,  Gentleman.) 

“  ‘Sugar,  refined,  quiet.  Raw  sugar, 
barely  steady.’ 

“  ‘Turpentine,  firm.’ 

“  ‘Molasses,  sluggish.’ 

“  ‘Cheese,  active.’  ” 

Jerry  laughed  a  little,  but  he  seemed 
dreadfully  bothered.  “Bridgers  told  me  you 
were  buying  American  Steel  to-day,”  he 
began. 

I  was  so  pleased  I  couldn’t  keep  from  in¬ 
terrupting  him.  “I  didn’t  know  it  be¬ 
long^  to  the  United  States!  How  per¬ 
fectly  stunning!  Then  the  Government 
has  to  back  it  up  just  as  it  does  paper 
money?” 

“About  as  much  as  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus  has  to  guarantee  the  street  paving  in 
Columbusville,”  he  answered.  “Fay,  if 
you  won’t  let  me  marry  you  and  take  care 
of  you,  for  mercy’s  sake  don’t  make  ducks 
and  drakes  of  your  money.  You  have  so 
little,  child,  and  think  how  you  fiung  it 
away  on  that  trip  to  South  America!” 

“I  won’t  let  you  marry  me  to  take  care 
of  me,”  I  flashed  back.  “That’s  the  rea¬ 
son  Uncle  Henry  married  me,  because  I 
was  so  bewildered  and  alone  after  mother’s 
death;  and  he  didn’t  want  me  to  be  a  trained 
nurse,  as  I  longed  to  be.  He  was  my 
guardian  and  he’d  grown  accustomed  to 
looking  after  me.  But  nobody  else  shall 
ever,  ever  ‘take  care  of  me.’  I  want  to 
take  care  of  my  very  own  self!  And  be¬ 
sides,  I  shall  never  marry  a  man  who  thinks 
of  me  as  ‘Fay.’  I  want  to  be  ‘Frances’  in 
his  inmost  thoughts.” 

“You’ll  have  to  grow  a  foot  and  your 
hair  will  have  to  stop  curling  in  those  baby 
rings  before  you’ll  be  a  Frances  to  me,” 
said  Jerry.  He  looked  grim  and  cross,  but 
he  looked  hurt  too,  so  I  compromised: 

“At  least  I’ll  have  to  be  ‘Fanny.’  There’s 
some  character  to  Fanny;  but  Fay  sounds 
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like  a  child — ”  I  thought  of  Mr.  Bridgers 
— “or  a  white  kitten.” 

The  tears  came  in  spite  of  me.  “I  hate 
men!  There  was  a  man  on  the  steamer 
coming  home  who’d  been  with  us  all  the 
time  in  Rio.  He’d  been  tormenting  me 
to  marry  him,  and  what  do  you  suppose  he 
called  me  one  day?  ‘A  little  blue-eyed 
goose!’  Naturally  I  retorted,  ‘Do  you 
wish  a  goose  for  a  wife?’  and  he  said  (Jerry, 
he  said  it  fervently)'.  ‘My  word,  yesi  I’m 
tired  of  faddy  women,  women  who  go  in 
for  politics  and  uplift  and  social  reform, 
and  talk  one  blind  and  deaf.  Don’t  you 
believe  the  tired  business  man  who  tells 
you  he  yearns  for  intellectual  superiority 
in  his  wife!  Half  the  bachelors  I  know  are 
still-hunting  for  a  pretty,  precious,  blue¬ 
eyed  goose.  It’s  the  rara  avis  in  your  sex 
to-day,  my  dear  child.’  I  don’t  think  I 
was  ever  as  furious  in  my  life,  and  I  called 
Dick  Richardson  over  and  repeated  it  to 
him  right  in  that  man’s  presence.  Dick 
said  coolly:  ‘Yes,  I  think  many  a  man  has 
an  ambition  to  marry  a  fool — before  he 
tries  spending  his  life  with  one.’” 

This  effectually  switched  the  conversa¬ 
tion  from  my  investments,  because  Jerry 
spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  trying  to  ex¬ 
tract  that  man’s  name  and  to  learn  whether 
it  was  he  who  had  sent  the  white  orchids 
I  was  wearing  Thursday.  It  was,  but  I 
wouldn’t  tell  him. 

1  LOOKED  up  my  Steel  every  morning, 
and  I  adored  it.  It  went  right  on  up 
until  it  reached  sixty-two,  and  then  I  had  a 
clever  plan  which  I  thought  of  myself.  I 
decided  to  invest  temporarily  in  fifteen 
shares  more.  There  was  a  certain  frock 
which  intrigued  me,  but  of  course  I  couldn’t 
spend  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a 
frock  now  that  I  was  so  poor.  Uncle  Henry 
had  been  a  lawyer  with  a  fine  practise,  but 
he  had  very  little  property,  and  he  had  two 
sisters  to  provide  for  as  well  as  me.  So  he 
had  left  a  sum  in  trust  which  gave  each  of 
us  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month. 
That  was  all  I  had  besides  the  money  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  sale  of  the  house. 

I  was  keeping  house  by  myself  in  a  cun¬ 
ning  little  apartment,  but  every  day  friends 
dropped  in  for  luncheon  and  dinner.  Some¬ 
times  the  dears  came  to  cheer  me  up,  and 
sometimes  for  me  to  amuse  them,  but  the 
effect  on  the  bills  was  precisely  the  same. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  never  had  enough 


money  to  buy  proper  clothes.  So  I  decided 
to  buy  fifteen  shares  of  Steel  at  sixty-two, 
and  sell  them  in  a  week  or  two  when  they 
reached  seventy-two. 

This  would  give  me  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  for  the  dress,  and  I  should  be 
getting  it  for  nothing — just  picking  it  off 
the  stock  exchange,  as  it  were — for  after  I 
bought  the  frock  I  should  still  have  the 
same  amount  of  money  to  invest  in  some¬ 
thing  permanent. 

I  ordered  the  shares  from  Mr.  Barton  in 
a  tone  so  business-like  that  I  was  quite  im¬ 
pressed  with  myself.  Sure  enough,  Steel 
did  go  up  to  sixty-eight — I  think  it  was;  and 
then  it  began  to  wobble  around  and  act  in  a 
suspicious  manner.  It  didn’t  seem  to  know 
what  it  was  worth,  and  it  never  held  the 
same  opinion  two  days  in  succession.  I 
didn’t  tell  Jerry  about  the  extra  fifteen 
shares,  because  he  kept  advising  me  to  put 
my  money  in  real  estate,  saying  that  Steel 
was  too  sp>eculative  a  stock  for  a  woman. 

Sp)eculative!  Why,  I  bought  it  because 
it  seemed  to  me  so  absolutely  safe  and 
non-speculative,  as  people  must  always 
have  steel  things,  from  nail-files  and  hair¬ 
pins  to  sewing-machines.  In  fact,  if  there’s 
one  stock  which  seems  to  me  as  domestic 
as  the  family  cat,  it’s  Steel. 

I  went  away  in  June  (this  was  in  1914) 
to  the  Richardsons’  stock-farm  in  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  we  stayed  there  all  summer. 
We  found  the  son  of  Dick’s  overseer  ill 
with  typhoid  fever,  and  the  farm  was  far 
from  railroads  or  doctors  or  nurses.  I  was 
so  thankful  I  had  the  two  years  in  training, 
because  I  nursed  the  boy  and  he  got  well. 
Amy  said  I  enjoyed  it  more  than  any  part 
of  the  summer,  and  she  was  p)erfectly  right. 
If  you  love  to  nurse  sick  people,  the  look 
in  a  little  boy’s  eyes  when  he  is  beginning 
to  get  well  is  more  beautiful  than  a  branch 
of  ffame  azalea,  and  I  know  that  is  the 
loveliest  thing  that  blooms. 

But  to  get  back  to  business;  when  I  came 
home  and  asked  Mr.  Barton  about  my  Steel, 
he  said  the  stock  exchange  was  closed. 

“You  mean  it  has  gone  into  the  hands 
of  a  receiver?”  I  gasped.  “That  the  whole 
thing  has  failed  like  the  Columbusville 
Bank?” 

Mr.  Barton  was  as  nice  as  he  could  be 
and  explained  it  all  to  me.  I  didn’t  exactly 
understand,  but  one  thing  was  clear — it 
stood  out  with  frightful  distinctness — my 
Steel  was  thirty-eight. 


“I  WONT  TAKE  SEVENTY-TWO  FOR  IT  NOW,  MR.  BARTON,”  I  SAID.  .T  AM  HOLDING  IT  FOR  PAR." 


Thirty-eight! 

“I  won’t  take  seventy-two  for  it  now, 
Mr.  Barton,”  I  said.  “I  am  holding  it  for 
par.” 

“You’re  game  all  right,”  he  laughed. 
“Don’t  you  bother  over  your  Steel,  either. 
Hold  tight  to  it.” 

But  I  was  perfectly  furious.  Here  was 


Steel — “open  as  the  day”  Mr.  Barton  him¬ 
self  had  said;  yet  its  enemies  were  trying 
to  break  down  its  credit,  and  they  had  al¬ 
ready  succeeded  in  driving  it  out  on  the 
curbstones  to  do  any  business.  It  made 
my  blood  boil  and  I  was  determined  to 
show  there  was  somebody  who  had  un¬ 
shaken  faith  in  it.  I  still  had  eighteen 
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hundred  dollars,  the  last  payment  made  on 
the  sale  of  my  house. 

“Please  buy  me  fifty  shares  more,  Mr. 
Barton,”  I  said. 

He  looked  troubled.  “I  still  think  it’s  a 
good  buy,  but  everything  is  very  uncer¬ 
tain,  Mrs.  Tennant.  I  should  strongly  ad¬ 
vise  you  against  it.” 

That  settled  it.  For  once  in  my  life  I 
could  do  something  on  my  own  initiative. 

“Please,  please  buy  it  for  me,”  I  coaxed. 
“I’m  absolutely  determined  to  buy  it,  and 
I  haven’t  any  idea  how  to  get  it  for  myself. 
You  wouldn’t  have  me  running  around  on 
that  curb,  would  you?” 

He  was  reluctant,  but  he  bought  it,  and 
it  cost  me  one  hundred  dollars  more  than  I 
had  in  the  bank,  because  I  had  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  multiplying  in  my  head.  So  when 
Jerry  called  that  night  I  was  terribly  blue. 
You  see  I  had  already  spent  my  month’s 
allowance,  too. 

“Jerry,”  I  asked  him,  “how  do  people 
get  a  hundred  dollars  when  they  haven’t 
got  it?” 

“They  just  mention  it  to  their  best  friend 
and  give  him  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  trifling  loan,”  he  explained. 

“They  do  not,"  I  contradicted.  “I’m 
speaking  of  a  woman  six  feet  tall,  weight 
two  hundred  pounds,  with  a  harelip,  hid¬ 
eous  clothes,  and  an  honest  soul.  How 
does  she  get  one  hundred  dollars  when  she 
hasn’t  got  it?” 

“Is  it  a  conundrum?  I  give  it  up,”  he 
said,  lifting  my  hand  and  kissing  it.  “Fay, 
do  you  know  that  you  have  the  softest  lit¬ 
tle  white  hand  in  the  world?” 

“Please  give  that  up  and  not  my  ques¬ 
tion,”  I  said  crossly,  pulling  it  away  from 
him.  “Jerry,  do  talk  sense.  I  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  multiplication  (trying  to  multiply 
in  my  head  as  if  I  were  Sir  Isaac  Newton) 
and  I  owe  Mr.  Barton  a  little  over  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  dollars,  and  I  haven’t  but 
eighteen  hundred  dollars.” 

“Barton?”  he  frowned.  “You  surely 
aren’t  speculating  again.  Fay?” 

“I  have  never  speoulated,"  I  corrected 
him,  “but  I  bought  some  more  Steel  to-day, 
just  to  show  my  faith  in  it.  If  the  friends 
of  a  company  do  not  stick  by  it  when  it  is 
having  a  hard  time,  you  may  expect  its 
detractors  to  run  down  its  credit.” 

He  threw  up  his  hands.  “You  baby 
Atlas,  are  you  trying  to  hold  up  American 
Steel  on  your  shoulders?”  He  was  half 


laughing,  half  desperate.  “I  know  you’ve  a 
passion  for  maimed  things,  dear,  but  don’t 
YOU  think  you  are  tackling  rather  a  big 
job?” 

“  If  everybody  who  had  stock  in  it  would 
buy  some  more  to-day,  it  would  be  like  a 
vote  of  confidence,  and  very  sustaining  to 
the  directors,”  I  held  to  my  position. 

“But  Jerr>',  how  can  I  get  that  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars?” 

“You  can  put  up  your  old  certificate  of 
stock  and  borrow  on  it  from  the  bank; 
probably  the  cashier  will  think  it  good  for 
that  much.  And  if  you  are  determined  to 
make  money,  please  find  out  how  to  pickle 
peppers,  raise  violets,  or  crochet  tidies. 
It’s  safer.  Oh,  Fay,  Fay,  why  can’t  you 
let  me  marry  you  and  take  care  of  you  al¬ 
ways?” 

“I  am  twenty-two,”  I  returned  slowly, 
“and  when  I  was  nineteen,  I  married  Uncle 
Henry  for  exactly  that  reason.  That’s 
what  he  said,  and  it  sounded  comforting 
to  me  then.  He  didn’t  want  me  to  go  on 
with  my  training  as  a  nurse,  though  I  knew 
I  had  a  gift  for  it.”  Then  I  had  to  tell 
Jerry  what  I  had  been  planning  for  two 
months.  “Just  as  soon  as  I  can  qualify,  I 
am  going  to  Europe  and  nurse — wherever 
they  may  accept  me.” 

“Fannyl"  Jerry  said  it  sharp  as  a  pistol- 
shot. 

It  was  a  comfort  to  me  many  a  time  in 
the  two  years  that  followed.  • 

T  HAD  to  have  another  year’s  train- 
ing  before  I  could  be  accepted,  and 
then  I  had  a  wonderful  year  in  France. 
I’ll  never  forget  an  hour  of  it,  never  be 
thankful  enough  for  that  time  in  the  con¬ 
valescent  hospital.  It’s  a  whole  story  in 
itself — a  whole  lifetime  in  itself.  But  one 
thing  was  funny.  Because  I’m  tiny  and 
blue-eyed  and  yellow-haired,  one  of  the 
soldiers  nicknamed  me  “Miss  Fairy” — only 
with  his  dear  rolled  “r”  he  pronounced  it 
“Mees  Fair-ree.”  All  the  men  took  it  up 
and  I  was  never  called  by  any  other  name. 
The  only  jolly  letter  I  had  from  Jerry  the 
whole  year  I  was  in  France  was  the  one  in 
answer  to  mine  telling  him  about  it. 

Then  in  November,  1916,  I  came  home. 
The  head  nurse  said  I  needed  a  rest,  and  I 
was  homesick.  I  thought  it  was  for  Colum- 
busville,  but  when  Jerry  met  me  at  the 
pier  I  knew  I  was  just  homesick  and  starv¬ 
ing  for  Jerry.  I  ran  to  him  and  he  took  me 


NEITHER  OF  US  REALIZED  WE  WEREN’T  ALONE  IN  A  BIG  FOREST! 


in  his  arms  and  kissed  me  before  all  the  pas 
sengers,  and  neither  of  us  realized  we 
weren’t  alone  in  a  big  forest! 

It  was  at  dinner  that  night  that  I  heard 
about  Steel.  Jerry  had  an  afternoon  paper 
and  he  hand^  it  to  me. 

“Want  to  look  up  the  market,  financier?” 
he  asked. 

I  had  been  so  busy  with  life  and  death 
that  I  hadn’t  thought  about  Steel  or  looked 
it  up  in  a  year.  I  thought  the  stock  ex¬ 
change  was  still  shut  up.  I  nev’er  was  so 
astonished.  There  was  my  own  dear  Steel, 
neighboring  with  Amalgamated  Chemicals 
and  Associated  Coppers  in  the  old  friendly 


me  see... 
that’s  fourteen 
thousand  two 
hundred  and 
seventy-five  dol¬ 
lars.” 

Jerr>' looked  so 
relieved  that  I 
was  puzzled,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  the 
least  mercenary 
of  men.  “Four¬ 
teen  thousand 
three  hundred 
and  seventy- 
five,”  he  cor¬ 
rected  raptur¬ 
ously.  ‘‘For  a 
terrible  moment 
I  was  afraid  you 
had  learned  to 
do  your  multipli¬ 
cation  table  in 
France!  you’ve 
cleared  nearly 
nine  thousand 
dollars.” 

‘‘It’s  more 
than  I  could  have 
made  on  pickled 
INE  IN  A  BIG  FOREST!  peppers,”  I  re¬ 

minded  him. 

“I’m  going  to  sell  it  to-morrow.” 

“You  actually  think  that  Steel  can  stand 
alone  now  and  doesn’t  need  you  to  bolster 
up  its  credit?”  he  teased.  “My  invest¬ 
ments  haven’t  been  behaving  so  greedily 
as  yours,  Fanny.  The  day  of  real  estate 
will  come  again  and  I  expect  to  have 
enough  to  give  you  all  the  pretty  things  I 
want  you  to  have,  sweetheart;  but  we  may 
have  to  economize  a  little  just  at  present.” 

“Never  mind,  Jerry,”  I  comforted.  “I’ll 
take  care  of  you.” 

Jerry  has  the  nicest  laugh  in  the  world, 
and  his  voice  sounded  utterly  adorable  as 
he  said:  “Will  you?  Oh,  Fay,  you  darling!” 


way — and  it  was 
one  hundred  and 
twenty-five! 

‘‘Good  gra¬ 
cious!”  I  gasped. 
“Jerry,  I’ve  got 
one  hundred  and 
fifteen  shares! 
How  much  is 
that  worth?  Let 
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IT  IS  said  that  there  have  been  more  changes  in  the  art  of  war  during  the  past  ten  years 
— since  the  Russo-Japanese  conflict — than  in  the  previous  fifty  years;  and  more  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  tho^  fifty  years  than  in  the  previous  five  centuries — since  the  use  of 
gunpowder.  Yet  if  the  survivor  of  Antietam  or  Gettysburg  were  to  accompany  his  grand¬ 
son  to  the  country’s  newest  battle-front,  what  would  he  find  that  is  essentially  new? 
From  these  same  battle-fields  of  France,  tw'enty  centuries  ago,  a  war  correspondent  sent 
home  to  Rome  accounts  of  certain  armored  engines  of  war  which  were  battering  the  for¬ 
tifications  of  Germanic  towns  into  the  dust  over  which  now  creep  the  “tanks”  of  to-day. 
Indeed  some  of  Alexander’s  special  dispatches,  read  by  the  loiterers  in  the  “Herald  Square” 
of  Athens  two  thousand  years  ago,  told  how  a  Persian  inventor  had  fixed  to  the  wheels  of 
his  chariots  a  scythe  arrangement  like  that  on  the  front  of  this  tank — to  cut  through 
“barbed -wire” 
entanglements 

of  the  Greeks.  ^  '  . 

This  oldest  war  -  ‘  •  .  ,  ' 

correspondence  ^  V'i-  i 

—  as  every  |  ^  '  ij 

no  details  of  the  '  ^  S  .  1 

war  marvels  of  / 

the  day.  Like-  ft a:  ■ 

wise  the  corres- 
pondents  who 

the  Massachu- 
setts  Volunteers  ' 

the  ' 

Wi  nan’s  steam  _ 


gun  pictured  here 
on  its  way  from 
Baltimore  to  the 
Rebel  camp  at 
Harper’s  Ferry. 
“It  is  ball-proof, 
can  discharge 
from  one  hundred 
to  five  hundred 
balls  per  minute, 
and  is  destined  to 
inaugurate  a  new 
era  in  the  science 
of  war.”  After 
all,  the  real  novel¬ 
ty  of  modem  war¬ 
fare  is  the  censor’s 
blue  pencil. 


Fttm  J%r«Wk. 


WHEN  he  re¬ 
calls  how  the 
thirty  splendid, 
foam-flecked  bays  of  Knapp’s 
Battery  tore  up  and  rolled  the 
Parrot  thirty-pounders  into 
position  at  Antietam,  Granddad  says  this  string  of  tractor- 
drawn  field-guns  is  only  a  slight  improvement,  if  any. 
To  be  sure,  those  gasoline-fed  horses  are  always  sure  of  a 


meal,  which  our  bays  were  not.  They  can  work  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  while  our  horses  had  to  rest  half  that 
time  and  be  carefully  tended,  only  to  end  stark  and  stiff 
in  the  sun  on  the  ridge  at  Bunker’s  Church. 

We  have  about  thirty-Uve  thousand  tractors  actually 
in  commission  in  the  United  States.  All  the  same. 

Granddad,  remembering  how  they  struggled  for  weeks 

with  oxen  and  horses  to  drag  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  McClellan’s  guns  through  the 
swamps  of  the  James  River  to  Malvern  Hill,  swears  by  the  old  boss.  American  and 
European  engineers  have  been  working  since  years  before  the  war  to  eliminate  him,  with 
only  partial  success.  In  handling  the  big  fellows,  there  are  places  a  tractor  can  not  go. 
And  for  the  smaller  guns  there  had  not  been  developed  a  tractor  with  the  proper  combi¬ 
nation  of  speed  and  power  until  the  United  States  recently  announced  the  first  com¬ 
pletely  motorized  field-battery  of  medium-caliber  guns  in  the  world. 

But  those  are  pretty  guns  and  no  mistake,  says  Granddad.  No  running  about  with 
a  great  swab  and  a  ramrod,  dodging  the  vicious  recoil,  catching  the  gun,  hauling  it  back 
to  position,  and  reaiming  it  after  each  shot,  like  our  rigidly  mounted  muzzle-loaders  of  ’64. 
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1G  R  A  NT  you,  says 
Granddad,  that  your 
trooper  boys  would  have 
been  less  of  an  easy  mark 
for  those  Kentucky  sharp¬ 
shooters  than  we  were  in 
those  days,  with  our  long 
blue  lines  and  brass  but¬ 
tons.  Now  Captain  Custer, 
here,  on  his  black  horse,  is 
not  a  fair  example.  This 
photo  was  taken  at  Brandy 
Station,  Virginia,  in  June, 
1863.  He  was  then  about 
twenty-three,  a  regular 
daredevil  who  rode  into 
battle,  giving  a  war-whoop, 
and  wearing  a  black  shawl 
and  a  red  necktie.  The 
Confederate  butternut  or 
gray  was  not  so  easy  to  see 
against  the  mists  of  the 
early  morning;  but  all  our 
uniforms  of  ’64  were  a  great 
advance  over  the  bearskin 
shakos  and  bright  reds  and 
gilts  and  what-nots  we 
borrowed  directly  from 
England  or  France  and 
had  worn  from  1776  on.  It 
was  not  till  the  Civil  War 
that  we  found  a  style  of 
our  own,  and  that  was  more 
comfortable  and  service¬ 
able  than  neat.  In  Wash¬ 
ington’s  day  each  man  was 
allowed  two  pounds  of 
flour  and  one-half  pound 
of  rendered  tallow,  that  he 
might  keep  his  hair  proper¬ 
ly  dressed.  Now  the  boys, 
more  anxious  about  the 
safety  of  their  heads  than 
of  the  hair  on  them,  have 
shaved  their  crowns  and 
covered  them  with  a  steel 
helmet  like  the  ancient 
Etruscans.  Cavalrymen, 
since  the  Civil  War,  have 
tended  to  become  merely 
mounted  infantry.  Where 
the  cavalry  is  not  obsolete, 
as  General  Petain  has  as¬ 
serted,  it  is  readopting  the 
ancient  lance  or  spear.  But 
its  place  has  been  taken 
by  the  “Air-Cossack.” 
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field-telegraph  stations  in  service, 
but  their  average  range  was  only 
about  five  miles.  It  was  long  be¬ 
fore  their  use  was  developed, 

Even  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  the  French  made  a  point  of  training  carrier-pigeons, 
who  transmitted  forty  thousand  messages  during  the  siege  of  Paris.  Now  every  squad 
in  the  whole  two  thousand  miles  of  the  iron  ring  about  Germany  is  in  constant 
touch  with  every  other  squad.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  cumbrous  trains  of  ’64  to  the  com¬ 
pact  wireless  app>aratus  of  to-day  and  the  modern  combined  telegraph  and  telephone, 
weighing  four  and  one-half  pounds,  which  can  be  carried  anN’where  and  its  station  es¬ 
tablished  by  merely  running  a  rod  into  the  earth.  Not  only  are  all  parts  of  the  line  con¬ 
nected  by  word  of  mouth,  but,  through  the  aeroplane  camera,  by  sight  of  eye.  The  first 
cameras  ever  used  on  the  battle-field  were  in  the  wake  of  the  army  at  Manassas  in  1862. 

Such  magical  unity  of  the  whole  battle-front  has  become  an  imperative  necessity  when 
the  fighters  are  completely  hidden  from  each  other  as  in  our  daj’s  of  trench  warfare.  In 
’61  and  ’62  there  was  little  time  for  Union  or  Confederate  to  “dig  in”  veiy  deep — even 
to  bur\’  the  dead.  Not  until  near  the  close  of  the  war  was  the  short  spade  established  as 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  Union  infantr>'.  Then  the  trench  was  merely  a  hastily 
thrown-up  earthwork,  strengthened  later,  if  possible,  and  secure  against  the  musket-ball 
or  a  twelve-pounder,  but  mere  dust  to  a  modern  shell.  Even  the  permanent  rifle-pits  were 
lacking  in  the  sumptuous  Rathskeller  appointments  found  in  some  of  the  subterranean 
cities  of  concrete  which  form  the  German  lines.  Onward-rushing  .\llied  soldiers  have 
often  been  machine-gunned  in  the  back  by  Germans  emerging  behind  them  from  their 
labyrinthine  strongholds  two  stories  deep.  Two  and  a  half  million  men  occupy  them  on 
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each  side.  More  than 
eight  thousand  to  the 
mile  or  five  to  the  yard. 

Dug  by  trench  ma¬ 
chinery,  floored,  roof¬ 
ed,  electric-lighted  and 
steam-heated,  these 
apartments  are  chiefly 
recommended  for  their 
non-exposure,  are 
in  great  demand  by  both 
sides  and  command  such 
high  prices  as  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  lives  and  ten  mil¬ 
lion  dollars’  worth  of 
shells.  The  French  had 
no  such  trenches  in  1914 
or  at  the  Marne, 
by  Germany,  after 

tllC  nuica  i ».v,* v..— - -  --  ^ 

glorified  ditch-fighting.  Granddad  finds  the  f(^  peeking  at 
Hevelius’s  trench  periscope,  invented  ir  Mrh  r 

invented  by  the  Chinese  centuries  ago, 

As  for  rifles,  they  have  become  1 
the  Romans  did.  General  Retain  says, 


Th^ trench  system  and  its  corollary,  heavy  artillery,  were  introduced 
oy  oernmny,  a....  elaborate  studies  of  the  geological  formation  of  enemy  t^^'^or^  Until 
the  Allies  could  reciprocate  they  oW 

invented  in  1650,  throwing  each  other  the  gracious  ^enad^ 
s  ago,  and  first  used  extensively  by  the  Japs  in  1908- 
merely  glorified  catapults  for  hurling  these  grenades  as 
"You  might  as  well  put  them  in  a  museum. 


XI 


AGROUND-MOLE  war  had  to  develop  hawk¬ 
like  methods  of  observation,  and  these  in  turn 
all  the  lizard-like  arts  of  concealment.  In  those  days 
our  cavalr>’  scouts  could  find  the  enemy, 'and  a  tree- 
top  was  as  high  as  we  had  to  climb  to  see  him.  Now 
Uhlan,  Cossack,  Chasseur,  or  Dragoon  is  of  little 
use  for  reconnoissance,  and  the  foe  is  miles  away, 
behind  a  mountain  ridge.  Professor  Lowe,  our  first 
air-scout,  found  it  sufficient,  as  you  see,  to  rise 
about  fifty  feet,  still  tied  safely  to  earth,  to  watch 
the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  in  1862.  The  army  balloon 
was  largely  used  during  the  Peninsular  Campaign  of 
1862.  Young  Zeppelin,  by  a  twist  of  fate,  was  one 
of  the  “a\'iation”  corps.  What  would  the  old  pro¬ 
fessor  say  now  to  his  young  apprentice’s  latest  grey¬ 
hound  of  the  air,  five  hundred  feet  long,  traveling 
seventy  miles  an  hour,  carrying  ten  tons  of  explo¬ 
sives,  three  thousand  miles  if  necessary;  armored, 
machine-gunned,  and  in  constant  touch  with  earth 
from  beyond  the  clouds  by  wireless?  What  of  the 
sparrow-flock  of  darting  planes  with  their  camera 
eyes  recording  the  panorama  below,  their  smoke 
clouds  for  concealment  and  signaling  in  day  and 
their  light  bombs  for  directing  fire  at  night? 

He  might  reply  that  this  marvelous  power  of  obser- 
vatioh  has  its  limitations  and  is  met  by  correspond¬ 
ing  arts  of  concealment  and  disguise.  He  might 
recall  the  dummy  cannons  made  of  logs  which  fooled 
him  in  the  Confederate  lines.  He  would  find  the 
device  used  to-day,  with  dummy  trenches,  guns  hid¬ 
den  by  leaves,  animated  stacks  of  straw  containing 
observers.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  an  aviator  to 
detect  a  regiment  of  troops  in  modem  uniform  moving 
in  open  order  across  a  field.  Whole  trains  backed  on 
sidings,  loaded  with  supplies,  have  been  painted  out  of 
the  landscape;  buildings,  bridges,  all  the  valuable  im¬ 
pedimenta  of  a  vast  army,  even  horses  have  been  “lost” 
to  the  enemy  air¬ 
man  by  the  scien-  1-7 - : - - r 

tific  use  of  broken  .  ^  '  * 

color.  This  and  ■:  :  S  - 

the  other  devices  A 

form  the  new  . 

guise  called  cam- 
OM/?age, which  has  '  .  ' 

place 

modern  warfare 
the  country’s 
artists.  group 
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I)  UT  what  Granddad  most  remembers  was  the  hardtack  and  pork  that  wasn’t  forthcom- 
ing  at  Chattanooga,  when  the  mule  trains  balked  in  the  mud.  He  noted  with  in¬ 
terest  how  the  endless  chain  of  motor-trucks,  loading  at  the  rail-head  and  speeding 
over  the  fine  roads  of  France,  rushed  the  quarter-million  men,  and  a  mass  of  supplies  and 
ammunition  greater  than  that  used  in  any  other  battle  of  the  world,  to  save  Verdun  last 
year.  This  is  the  first  war  in  which  motor  trucks  have  been  used.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
only  eighty  thousand  strong,  had  to  have  three  thousand  five  himdred  wagons  and 
twenty-five  thousand  horses  and  mules  to  supply  it — and  even  then  ’64’s  appetite  was 
always  on  edge.  And  the  South  being  the  proverbial  home  of  the  jackass,  mules  were 
none  too  easy  for  the  North  to  get.  Ammunition  and  supply  trains,  like  this  of  the 
Third  Division  Cavalry  Corps,  could  not  go  far  from  a  base,  moved  with  donkey-like 
independence,  and  were  subject  to  all  sorts  of  breakdowns  and  raids  by  the  enemy. 
After  this  experience.  Granddad  wonders  why  the  folks  at  Washington  have  not  followed 
the  policy  of  England,  France,  and  Germany  in  subsidizing  the  purchase  by  private  owners 
of  trucks,  tractors,  and  motor-cycles.  He  knows  that’ to  supply  four  million  men  on  the 
Europ>ean  line,  six  hundred  miles  long  by  twenty  deep,  requires  twenty-five  thousand  tons 
of  rations  daily,  one  million  quarts  of  wine — transported  in  oil-tank  cars,  and  ninety-five 
tons  of  lead  for  each  German  killed.  To  carry  all  of  this,  one  hundred  thousand  motor 
vehicles  and  six  hundred  thousand  wagons  roar 
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THE  CONaERGE  BENT  CLOSER  OVER  THE  TABLE.  “DOCTOR  WIEDERMAN,  THE  KING’S 
PHYSIOAN,  IS  ONE  OF  US,”  HE  WHISPERED. 


Affairs  at  the  court  of  Livonia  are  not 
happy.  The  King,  old  and  frail,  has  not 
more  than  a  year  to  live.  The  heir  apparent. 
Prince  Ferdinand  William  Otto,  is  a  boy  of  ten. 
There  are  stirrings  of  revolution  all  through 
the  kingdom.  A  secret  Terrorist  society,  which 
had  assassinated  Otto’s  father,  has  reorganized 
and  grown  powerful.  One  afternoon  Otto  runs 
away  from  the  opera  and  meets  an  American 
boy,  Bobby  Thorpe,  whose  father  is  manager  of 
a  scenic  railway  in  the  park,  and  to  Otto’s  wild 
delight  Bobby  takes  him  for  a  ride.  The  Crown 
Prince  returns  to  the  Palace  very  dirty  and 
disheveled. 

That  night  the  King  and  his  Chancellor, 
MettUch,  confer  over  the  boy’s  danger,  and 
end  by  appointing  Lieutenant  Nicholas  Larisch 
to  have  constant  charge  of  him.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  appeals  to  Otto,  who  adores  “Nikky,” 
and  also  to  Otto’s  cousin  Hedwig,  next  in  line 
after  Otto,  who  is  inclined  to  adore  Nikky 
herself.  But  other  plans  are  being  made  for 


Hedwig.  Mettlich  has  convinced  the  King 
that  the  safety  of  the  country  demands  an 
alliance  between  Livonia  and  her  neighbor 
Kamia:  Hedwig  must  marry  Karl.  King  of 
Kamia,  whom  she  loathes.  The  Chancellor 
unfolds  this  plan  to  Hedwig’s  mother,  the  .-Vrch- 
duchcss  Annunciata,  and  wins  her  grudging 
consent.  That  same  afternoon  Nikky  is  toUl 
of  the  marriage  plan  and  pledged  to  loyalty — 
before  Hedwig  herself  hears  the  news. 

But  the  Countess  Loschek,  lady  in  waiting 
to  Annunciata,  and  spy  in  King  Karl’s  service, 
knows;  and.  loving  Karl  herself,  she  resolves  to 
prevent  the  marriage. 

Meantime  she  prepares  a  code  letter  giving 
King  Karl  full  data*  about  Livonia’s  army  ami 
equipment,  and  slips  it  out  to  a  messenger. 
But  she  is  seen  by  a  member  of  the  Terrorists, 
and  that  night  her  messenger  is  attacked,  ami 
while  he  is  unconscious  a  blank  letter  is  sub¬ 
stituted.  Nikky  happens  to  get  in  on  the 
fight,  and  helps  the  wounded  messenger  home. 
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for  Kamia  to  complete  negotiations.  It  is  he 
who,  coming  upon  the  bound  messenger  of 
Kamia,  discovers  Nikky’s  whereabouts,  and 
Later,  from  the  cathedral  steps,  he  sees  this  secures  his  release,  as  a  step  in  the  arrange- 
same  man  pass  his  letter  to  a  confederate  in  a  ments  by  which  Hedwig  is  signed  over  to  King 
car.  Nikky  hides  in  the  car,  and  after  it  has  Karl.  Back  in  Livonia,  Nikky  confesses  to 
crossed  into  Kamia,  overpowers  the  driver,  gets  Hedwig  that  he  loves  her,  but  firmly  refuses  to 
the  letter,  and  forces  the  man  to  reveal  its  des-  break  his  pledge  of  loyalty.  The  Terrorists, 
tination.  He  then  changes  clothes  with  the  knowing  the  Countess  Olga’s  secret,  summon 
messenger  from  Kamia  and  leaves  him,  bound,  her  before  the  dread  Committee  of  Ten,  and 
concealed  near  the  roadside;  puts  cigaret  papers  demand  that  she  prevent  the  alliance  of  Hed- 
in  place  of  the  supposed  letter,  which  he  tucks  wig  and  Karl  and  help  them  abduct  the  Crown 
into  his  cap  lining — without  looking  at  it — and  Prince  Otto.  Shadowed  by  members  of  the 
proceeds  to  King  Karl’s  hunting-lodge.  Here  Committe,  Olga  visits  her  ancestral  castle  at 
his  skill  is  unequal  to  the  situation;  he  is  forced  Etzel,  and  later  goes  to  Karl  in  Kamia  to  ac- 
into  King  Karl’s  presence  and  the  letter  he  has  quaint  him  with  the  critical  conditions  in  Li- 
believed  so  precious — the  blank  substitute — is  vonia,  in  the  blind  hope  that  she  may  thus  pre¬ 
taken  from  him.  vent  his  marriage  with  Hedwig. 

In  Livonia,  meantime,  Hedwig’s  marriage  Her  attempt  is  a  failure.  Karl  has  ceased  to 
has  been  pushed  forward,  and  Mettlich  starts  love  her  and,  realizing  her  great  jealousy,  he 


outer  opening  of  this  passage,  in  the  city  wall, 
has  in  the  meantime — though  Olga  does  not 
know  it — been  found  by  Bobby,  the  American 
boy,  and  old  Adelbert,  once  a  loyal  soldier,  who 
is  now  embittered  through  Terrorist  influence 
and  ready  to  turn  traitor.  .\nd  old  .\delbert 
understands  its  significance:  he  knows  the  fate 
of  the  kingdom  lies  in  his  hands. 

CHAPTER  TWENTY- EIGHT 

The  Pilgrimage 

The  day  when  Olga  Loschek  should 
have  returned  to  the  city  found 
her  back  in  her  castle,  too  ill  to 
travel.  No  feigned  sickness  this, 
but  a  matter  of  fever  and  burning  eyes,  of 
mutterings  in  sleep. 


rA  1  l-IbKS  AUVAtMUiU;  Vlb. 

LAGERS  STOOD  IN  EXOTED  BUT  QUIET  GROUPS. 

Minna  was  alarmed.  She  was  fond  of  her 
mistress,  in  spite  of  her  occasional  cruelties, 
and  lately  the  Countess  had  been  strange¬ 
ly  gentle.  She  recjuired  little  attention, 
wished  to  be  alone,  and  lay  in  her  great 
bed,  looking  out  steadily  at  the  bleak  moun¬ 
tain  tops,  to  which  spring  never  climbed. 

“She  eats  nothing,”  Minna  said  despair¬ 
ingly  to  the  caretaker.  “.And  her  eyes 
frighten  me.  They  are  always  open,  even 
in  the  night,  but  they  seem  to  see  nothing.” 

On  the  day  when  she  should  have  re¬ 
turned,  she  roused  herself  enough  to  send  for 
Black  Humbert,  fretting  in  the  kitchen.  He 
had  believed  she  was  malingering  until  he 
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saw  her;  but  her  flushed  and  hollow  cheeks 
showed  her  condition. 

“You  must  return  and  e.xplain,”  she  said. 
“I  shall  need  more  time,  after  all.” 

When  he  hesitated,  she  added:  “There  are 
plenty  to  watch  that  I  do  not  escape.  I  could 
not,  if  I  would.  I  have  not  the  strength.” 

“Time  b  passing,”  he  said  gruffly. 

“As  soon  as  I  can  travel,  I  will  come.” 

“If  madame  wishes,  I  can  take  a  letter.” 

She  pondered  over  that,  interlacing  her 
fingers  nervously  as  she  reflected. 

“I  will  send  no  letter,”  she  decided,  “but 
I  will  give  you  a  message,  which  you  can 
deliver.” 

“Yes,  madame.” 

“Say  to  the  Committee,”  she  began,  and 
paused.  She  had  thought  and  thought 
until  her  brain  burned  with  thinking,  but 
she  had  found  no  way  out.  And  yet  she 
could  not  at  once  bring  herself  to  speech. 
But  at  last  she  said  it:  “Say  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  I  have  reflected  and  that  I 
will  do  what  they  ask.  As  far,”  she  added, 
“as  lies  in  my  power.  I  can  only  try.” 

“That  is  all  the  Committee  exjiects,”  he 
said  civilly,  and  with  a  relief  that  was  not 
lost  on  her.  “With  madame’s  intelligence, 
to  try  is  to  succeed.” 

Nevertheless,  he  left  her  well  guarded. 
Even  Minna,  slipping  off  for  an  evening 
hour  with  a  village  sweetheart,  was 
stealthily  shadowed.  Before  this,  fine  ladies 
had  changed  garments  with  their  maids  and 
escaped  from  divers  unpleasantnesses. 

Olga  Loschek  lay  in  her  bed,  and  always 
there  were  bells.  The  cattle  were  being 
driven  up  into  the  mountains  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  grazing,  great  soft-eyed  herds,  their 
bells  tinkling  slowly  as  they  made  their  de¬ 
liberate  soft-footed  progress  along  the  val¬ 
ley;  the  silvery  bells  for  mass;  the  clock 
striking  the  hour  with  its  heavy,  vibrating 
clamor  of  bronze. 

When  she  sank  into  the  light  sleep  of 
fever,  they  roused  her,  or  she  slept  on,  hear¬ 
ing  in  their  tones  the  great  bell  of  Saint 
Stefan’s  announcing  the  King’s  death. 
Bells,  always  bells. 

At  the  end  of  two  days  she  was  able  to  be 
up  again.  She  moved  languidly  about  her 
room,  still  too  weak  to  plan.  There  were 
times  when  she  contemplated  suicide,  and 
knew  herself  too  cowardly  to  more  than 
dream  of  it. 

And  on  the  fourth  day  came  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Livonia  on  a  pilgrimage. 


The  manner  of  his  coming  was  this: 

There  are  more  ways  than  one  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  hearts  of  an  uneasy  people.  Remis¬ 
sion  of  taxes  is  a  bad  one.  It  argues  a  mis¬ 
take  in  the  past,  in  exacting  such  tithes. 
Governments  may  make  errors,  but  must 
not  acknowledge  them.  There  is  the  free¬ 
ing  of  political  prisoners,  but  that  too  is 
dangerous,  when  such  prisoners  breathe 
sedition  to  the  very  prison  walls. 

And  there  is  the  appeal  to  sentiment. 
TheGovernment,pinning  all  its  hopes  to  one 
small  boy,  would  further  endear  him  to  the 
people.  Wily  statesman  that  he  was,  the 
Chancellor  had  hit  on  this  to  offset  the 
rumors  of  Hedwig’s  marriage. 

But  the  idea  was  not  his,  although  he 
adopted  it.  It  had  had  its  birth  in  the  little 
room  with  the  prie-dieu  and  the  stand  cov¬ 
ered  with  bottles,  had  been  bom  of  the  sis¬ 
ter’s  belief  in  the  miracles  of  Etzel. 

However,  he  appropriated  it,  and  took  it 
to  the  King. 

“A  pilgrimage!”  said  the  King,  when  the 
matter  was  broached  to  him.  “For  what? 
My  recovery?  Can  not  you  let  your  ser¬ 
vant  depart  in  peace?” 

“Pilgrimages,”  observed  the  Chancellor, 
“have  had  marvelous  results,  sire.  I  do 
not  insist  that  they  perform  miracles,  as 
some  believe — ”  he  smiled  faintly — “but  as 
a  matter  of  public  feeling  and  a  remedy  for 
discord,  they  are  sometimes  efficacious.” 

“I  see,”  said  the  King.  .And  lay  still. 

“Can  it  be  done  safely?”  he  asked  at  last. 

“The  maddest  traitor  would  not  threaten 
the  Crown  Prince  on  a  pilgrimage.  The 
people  would  tear  him  limb  from  limb.” 

“Nevertheless,  I  should  take  all  precau¬ 
tion,”  the  King  said  diyly.  “A  madman 
might  not  recognize  the  er — religious  nature 
of  the  affair.” 

The  same  day  the  Chancellor  visited 
Prince  Ferdinand  William  Otto,  and  found, 
him  returned  from  his  drive,  and  busy  over 
Hedwig’s  photograph  frame. 

“It  is  almost  done,”  he  said.  “I  slipped 
over  in  one  or  two  places,  but  it  is  not  very 
noticeable,  is  it?” 

The  Chancellor  observed  it  judicially,  and 
decided  that  the  slipping  over  was  not  no¬ 
ticeable  at  all.  Except  during  school  hours 
Miss  Braithwaite  always  retired  during  the 
Chancellor’s  visits.  Now  the  two  were  done. 

“Otto,”  said  the  Chancellor,  gravely,  “I 
want  to  talk  to  you  very  seriously.” 

“Have  I  done  anything?” 
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“No.”  He  smiled.  “About  something  I 
would  like  you  to  do  for  your  grandfather.” 

“I’ll  do  anything  for  him,  sir.” 

“We  know  that.  This  is  the  point.  He 
has  been  ill  for  a  long  time.  Very  ill.” 

The  boy  watched  him  with  a  troubled 
face.  “He  looks  very  thin,”  he  said.  “I 
get  quite  worried  when  I  see  him.” 

“Exactly.  You  have  heard  of  Etzel?” 

Prince  Ferdinand  William  Otto’s  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  was  of  the  best.  He  had, 
indeed,  heard  of  Etzel.  He  knew  the  fa¬ 
mous  pilgrimages  in  order,  and  could  say 
them  quite  rapidly. 

“When  people  are  ill,”  he  said  sagely, 
“they  go  to  Etzel  to  be  cured.” 

“Precisely.  But  when  they  can  not  go, 
they  send  some  one  else  to  pray  for  them. 
.\nd  sometimes,  if  they  have  faith  enough, 
the  holy  miracle  happens.” 

The  Chancellor  was  deeply  religious,  and 
although  he  had  planned  the  pilgrimage  for 
political  Reasons,  for  the  moment  he  lost 
sight  of  them.  What  if,  after  all,  this  clear¬ 
eyed,  clean-hearted  child  could  bring  this 
miracle  of  the  King’s  recovery?  It  was  a 
famous  shrine,  and  stranger  things  had  been 
brought  about  by  less  worthy  agencies. 

“I  thought,”  he  said,  “if  you  would  go  to 
Etzel  and  pray  for  your  grandfather’s  re¬ 
covery,  it — it  would  be  a  good  thing.” 

The  meaning  of  such  a  pilgrimage  dawned 
suddenly  on  the  boy.  His  eyes  ^led,  and 
because  he  considered  it  unmanly  to  weep, 
he  slid  from  his  chair  and  went  to  the  win¬ 
dow.  There  he  blew  his  nose. 

“I’m  afraid  he’s  going  to  die,”  he  said,  in  a 
smothered  voice. 

The  Chancellor  followed  him  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  put  an  arm  around  his  shoulders. 
“Even  that  would  not  be  so  terrible,  Otto,” 
he  said.  “Death,  to  the  old,  is  not  terrible. 
It  is  an  o|)en  door,  through  which  they  go 
gladly,  b^ause — because  those  who  have 
gone  ahead  are  waiting  just  beyond  it.” 

“.\re  my  mother  and  father  waiting?” 

“Yes,  Otto.” 

He  considered.  “And  my  grandmother?” 

“Yes.” 

“He’ll  be  very  glad  to  see  them  all  again.” 

“Very  happy  indeed.  But  we  need  him 
here,  too,  for  a  while.  You  need  him 
and — I.  So  we  will  go  and  pray  to  have 
him  wait  a  little  longer.  How  about  it?” 

“I’ll  try.  I’m  not  very  good.  I  do  a 
good  many  things,  you  know.” 

Here,  strangely  enough,  it  was  the  Chan¬ 


cellor  who  fumbled  for  his  handkerchief.  A 
vision  had  come  to  him  of  the  two  of  them 
kneeling  at  Etzel,  the  little  lad  who  w’as 
“not  very  good,”  and  he  himself  with  long 
years  behind  him  of  such  things  as  fill  a  man’s 
life.  And  because  the  open  door  was  not  so 
far  ahead  for  him  either,  and  because  he 
believed  implicitly  in  the  great  Record 
within  the  Gate,  he  shook  his  shaggy  head. 

So  the  pilgrimage  was  arranged.  With 
due  publicity,  of  course,  and  due  precaution 
for  safety.  By  train  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  then  on  foot  for  the  ten 
miles  to  Etzel. 

On  the  next  day  the  Crown  Prince  fasted, 
taking  nothing  but  bread  and  a  cup  of  milk. 
On  the  day  of  the  pilgrimage,  however,  hav¬ 
ing  been  duly  prepared  and  mass  having 
b^n  said  at  daybreak  in  the  chapel,with  all 
the  Court  present,  he  w’as  given  a  substan¬ 
tial  breakfast.  His  small  legs  had  a  toil¬ 
some  journey  before  them. 

He  went  through  his  preparation  in  a  sort 
of  rapt  solemnity.  So  must  the  boy  cru¬ 
saders  have  looked  as,  starting  on  their  long 
journey,  they  faced  south  and  east,  toward 
the  far-distant  Sepulchre  of  Our  Lord. 

The  King’s  Council  went,  the  Chancellor, 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  wearing  the  great 
gold  chain  of  his  office  around  his  neck, 
and  a  handful  of  soldiers,  a  simple  pilgrim¬ 
age  and  the  more  affecting.  There  were 
no  streaming  banners,  no  magnificent 
vestments.  The  archbishop  accompanied 
them,  and  a  flag-bearer. 

They  went  on  foot  to  the  railway-station 
through  lines  of  kneeling  people,the  boy  still 
rapt,  and  looking  straight  ahead,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  seemingly  also  absorbed,  but  keenly 
alive  to  the  crowds.  .\s  he  went  on,  his  face 
relaxed.  It  was  as  if  the  miracle  had 
already  happened.  Not  the  miracle  for 
which  the  boy  would  pray,  but  a  greater  one. 
Surely  these  kneeling  people,  gazing  with 
moist  and  kindly  eyes  at  the  Crown  Prince, 
could  not,  at  the  hot  words  of  demagogues, 
turn  into  the  mob  he  feared.  But  it  had 
happened.  The  people  who  had  adored 
the  Dauphin  of  France  on  his  balcony 
at  V’ersailles  had  lived  to  scream  for  his 
life. 

On  and  on,  through  the  silent,  crowded 
streets.  No  drums,  no  heralds,  no  bugles. 
First  the  standard-bearer,  then  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  walking  with  his  head  bent,  then  the 
boy,  alone  and  bareheaded,  holding  his 
small  hat  in  moist,  excited  fingers.  Then 
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the  others,  the  Chancellor  and  the  mayor 
together,  the  Council,  the  guard.  So  they 
moved  along,  grave,  reverent,  earnest. 

At  the  railway-station  a  man  stepped  out 
of  the  crowd  and  proffered  a  paper  to  the 
Crown  Prince.  But  the  latter  was  too  ab¬ 
sorbed  to  see  it,  and  in  a  flash  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  had  it,  and  was  staring  with  hard 
eyes  at  the  individual  who  had  presented 
it.  A  moment  later,  without  sound,  or 
breach  of  decorum,  the  man  was  between 
two  agents,  a  prisoner.  The  paper  was  a 
highly  seditious  document,  attacking  the 
Government  and  ending  with  threats. 

The  Chancellor,  who  had  started  in  an 
exalted  frame  of  mind,  sat  scowling  and 
thoughtful  during  the  journey.  How  many 
of  those  who  had  knelt  on  the  street  had  had 
similar  papers  in  their  pockets?  A  p)eople 
who  could  kneel,  and  kneeling,  plot! 

The  Countess,  standing  on  her  balcony 
and  staring  down  into  the  valley,  beheld  the 
pilgrimage  and  had  thus  her  first  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it.  She  was  incredulous  at  first  and 
st(xxi  gazing,  gripping  the  stone  railing  with 
tense  hands.  She  watched,  horror-stricken. 
The  Crown  Prince,  himself,  come  to  Etzel 
to  pray!  For  his  grandfather,  of  course. 
Then  indeed  must  things  be  bad  with  the 
King,  as  bad  as  they  could  be. 

The  Crown  Prince  w’as  very  warm.  She 
could  see  the  gleam  of  his  handkerchief  as  he 
wiped  his  damp  face.  She  could  see  the  ef¬ 
fort  of  his  tired  legs  to  keep  step  wdth  the 
standard-bearer. 

The  bells  again.  How  she  hated  them! 
They  rang  out  now  to  welcome  the  pil¬ 
grims,  and  a  procession  issued  from  the 
church  door,  a  lay  brother  first,  carrying  a 
banner,  then  the  fathers,  two  by  two;  the 
boys  from  the  church  school  in  long  proces¬ 
sion.  The  royal  party  halted  at  the  foot  of 
the  street.  The  fathers  advanced.  She 
could  make  out  Father  Gregory’s  portly 
figure  among  them.  The  bell  tolled.  Vil¬ 
lagers  stood  in  excited  but  quiet  groups. 

Then  the  two  banners  touched,  the  school¬ 
boys  turned,  followed  by  the  priests.  Thus 
led,  went  the  Crown  Prince  of  Livonia  to 
pray  for  his  grandfather’s  life. 

The  church  doors  closed  behind  them. 

Olga  Loschek  fell  on  her  knees.  She  was 
shaking  from  head  to  foot.  And  because 
the  religious  training  of  her  early  life  near 
the  shrine  had  given  her  faith  in  miracles,she 
prayed  for  one.  Rather,  she  made  a  bar¬ 
gain  with  God: 
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If  any  w’ord  came  to  her  from  Karl,  any, 
no  matter  to  what  it  pertained,  she  would 
take  it  for  a  sign,  and  attempt  flight.  If 
she  was  captured,  she  would  kill  herself. 

But,  if  no  word  came  from  Karl  by  the 
hour  of  her  departure  the  next  morning, 
then  she  would  do  the  thing  she  had  set  out 
to  do,  and  let  him  beware!  The  King  dead, 
there  would  be  no  King.  Only  over  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  Livonians  would  they  let 
him  marry  Hedwig  and  the  throne.  It 
would  be  war. 

Curiously,  while  she  w’as  still  on  her  knees, 
her  bargain  made,  the  plan  came  to  her  by 
which,  when  the  time  came,  the  Terrorists 
were  to  rouse  the  people  to  even  greater 
fury.  Still  kneeling,  she  turned  it  over  in 
her  mind.  It  was  p)ossible.  More,  it  could 
be  made  plausible,  with  her  assistance. 
And  at  the  vision  it  evoked:  Mettlich’s 
horror  and  rage,  Hedwig’s  puling  tears,  her 
own  triumph,  she  took  a  deep  breath. 
Revenge  with  a  vengeance,  retaliation  for 
old  hurts  and  fresh  injuries,  these  were  what 
she  found  on  her  knees,  while  the  bell  in  the 
valley  commenced  the  mass,  and  a  small 
boy,  very  rapt  and  very  earnest,  prayed  for 
his  grandfather’s  life. 

Yet  the  bargain  came  very  close  to  being 
made  the  other  way  that  day,  and  by  Karl 
himself. 

Preparations  were  being  made  for  his 
visit  to  Livonia.  Ostensibly,  this  visit  was 
made  because  of  the  King’s  illness.  Much 
political  capital  was  being  made  of  Karl’s 
going  to  see  for  the  last  time,  the  long-time 
enemy  of  his  house.  While  rumor  was  busy, 
Kamia  was  more  than  satisfied.  Even  the 
Socialist  party  approved,  and  their  papers 
being  more  frank  than  the  others,  spoke 
openly  of  the  chances  of  a  dual  kingdom,  the 
only  bar  being  a  small  boy. 

On  the  day  of  the  pilgrimage  Karl  found 
himself  strangely  restless  and  uneasy.  He 
had  returned  to  his  capital  the  day  before, 
and  had  busied  himself  until  late  that  night 
with  matters  of  state.  He  had  slept  well, 
and  weakened  to  a  sense  of  well-being.  But, 
during  the  afternoon,  he  became  uneasy. 
Olga  Loschek  haunted  him,  her  face  when 
he  had  told  her  about  the  letter,  her  sagging 
figure  when  he  had  left  her. 

Something  like  remorse  stirred  in  him. 
She  had  taken  great  risks  for  him.  Of  all 
the  women  he  had  known,  she  had  most 
truly  and  unselfishly  loved  him.  And  for 
her  years  of  service  he  had  given  her 
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contempt.  He  reflected,  too,  that  he  had 
perhaps  made  an  enemy  where  he  needed  a 
friend.  How  easy,  by  innuendo  and  sug¬ 
gestion,  to  turn  Hedwig  against  him,  Hed- 
wig  who  already  fancied  herself  interested 
elsewhere. 

Very  nearly  did  he  swing  the  scale  in 
which  Olga  Loschek  had  hung  her  bargain 
with  God^-so  nearly  that  in  the  intervals 
of  affixing  his  sprawling  signature  to  various 
documents,  he  drew  a  sheet  of  note-paper 
toward  him.  Then,  with  a  shrug,  he  pushed 
it  away.  So  Olga  Loschek  lost  her  bargain. 

At  dawn  the  next  morning  the  Countess, 
still  pale  with  illness  and  burning  with 
fever,  went  back  to  the  city. 

CHAPTER  TWENTY-NINE 

Old  Adclbert  the  Traitor 

HUS,”  said  the  concierge,  fr\-ing 
onions  over  his  stove,  “thus  have 
they  always  done.  But  you  have  been 
blind.  Rather,  you  would  not  see.” 

Old  Adelbert  stirred  uneasily.  “So  long 
as  I  accept  my  pension - ” 

“Why  should  you  not  accept  your  p>en- 
sion.  A  trifle  in  exchange  for  what  you 
gave.  For  them,  who  now  ill-use  you,  you 
have  gone  through  life  but  half  a  man. 
Women  smile  behind  their  hands  when  you 
hobble  by.” 

“I  do  not  hold  with  women,”  said  old 
.\delbert,  flushing. 

“They  take  all  and  give  nothing.”  The 
onions  were  done,  and  the  concierge  put 
them,  fr\’ing-pan  and  all,  on  the  table. 
“Come,  eat  while  the  food  is  hot.  And 
give  nothing,”  he  rep)eated,  returning  to  the 
attack.  “You  and  I  ride  in  no  carriages 
with  gilt  wheels.  We  work  or,  failing  work, 
we  starve.  Their  feet  are  on  our  necks. 
But  one  use  they  have  for  us,  you  and  me, 
my  friend — to  tax  us.” 

“The  taxes  are  not  heavy,”  quoth  Old 
.\delbert. 

“There  are  some  who  find  them  so.”  The 
concierge  heapied  his  guest’s  plate  with 
onions.  .\nd  old  .Adelbert,  who  detested 
onions,  and  was  besides  in  no  mood  for  food, 
must  pjerforce  sample  them. 

“I  can  cook,”  boasted  his  host.  “The 
daughter  of  my  sister  can  not  cook.  She 
uses  milk,  always  milk.  Feeble  dishes,  I 
call  them.  Strong  meat  for  strong  men, 
comrade.” 

Old  Adelbert  played  with  his  steel  fork. 


“I  was  a  good  pjatriot,”  he  observ’ed  ner¬ 
vously,  “until  they  made  me  otherwise.” 

“I  will  make  you  a  better.  A  p)atriot 
is  one  who  b  zealous  for  his  coimtry  and 
its  welfare.  That  means  much.  It  means 
that  when  the  established  order  b  bad  for  a 
country,  it  must  be  changed.  Not  that  you 
and  I  may  benefit.  God  knows,  we  may 
not  live  to  benefit.  But  that  Livonia  may 
free  her  neck  from  the  foot  of  the  oppressor, 
and  raise  her  head  among  nations.” 

From  which  it  may  be  seen  that  old 
Adelbert  had  at  last  joined  the  Revolution¬ 
ary’  party,  an  uneasy  and  unhappy  recruit, 
it  b  true,  but — a  recruit.  “If  only  some 
half-measure  would  suffice,”  he  said,  giving 
up  all  pretense  of  eating.  “This  talk  of 
rousing  the  mob,  of  rioting  and  violence,  I 
do  not  like  it.” 

“Then  has  age  turned  the  blood  in  your 
veins  to  water!”  said  the  concierge  con¬ 
temptuously.  “Half-measures!  Since  when 
has  a  half-measure  been  useful?  Did  half- 
measures  win  in  your  boasted  battles? 
.And  what  half-measures  would  you  pro- 
p)ose?” 

Old  .Adelbert  sat  silent.  Now  and  then, 
because  his  mouth  was  dry,  he  took  a  sip  of 
beer  from  hb  tankard.  The  concierge  ate, 
taking  huge  mouthfuls  of  onions  and  bread, 
and  surveying  his  feeble-hearted  recruit 
with  appraising  eyes.  To  win  him  would 
mean  honor,  for  old  .Adelbert,  decorated  for 
many  braveries,  was  a  pwwer  among  the 
veterans.  Where  he  1^,  others  would 
follow, 

“Make  no  mistake,”  said  Black  Humbert 
cunningly.  “We  aim  at  no  bloodshed.  A 
p>eaceful  revolution,  if  px>ssible.  The  King, 
being  dead,  will  suffer  not  even  humiliation. 
Let  the  royal  family  scatter  where  it  will. 
We  have  no  designs  on  women.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor,  however,  must  die.” 

“I  make  no  plea  for  him,”  said  old  .Adel¬ 
bert  bitterly.  “I  wrote  to  him  also,  when 
I  lost  my  px)sition,  and  received  no  reply. 
We  pass^  through  the  same  campaigns,  as 
I  reminded  him,  but  he  did  nothing.” 

“.As  for  the  Crown  Prince,”  obser\-ed  the 
concierge,  eyeing  the  old  man  over  the  edge 
of  his  tankard,  “you  know  our  plan  for 
him.  He  will  be  cared  for  as  my  own  child, 
until  we  get  him  beyond  the  boundaries. 
Then  he  will  be  safely  delivered  to  those 
who  know  nothing  of  his  birth.  .A  private 
fund  of  the  Republic  will  sup>p)ort  and  edu¬ 
cate  him.” 
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Old  Adelbert’s  hands  twitched.  “He  is 
but  a  child,”  he  said,  “but  already  he  knows 
his  rank.” 

“It  will  be  wise  for  him  to  forget  it.” 
The  tone  of  the  concierge  was  ominous. 
Adelbert  glanced  up  quickly,  but  the  Ter¬ 
rorist  had  seen  his  error,  and  masked  it  with 
a  grin.  “Children  forget  easily,”  he  said, 
“and  by  this  secret  knowledge  of  yours,  old 
comrade,  all  can  be  peacefully  done.  Until 
you  brought  it  to  me,  we  were,  I  confess, 
fearful  that  force  would  be  necessary.  To 
admit  the  rabble  to  the  Palace  would  be 
dangerous.  Mobs  go  mad  at  such  moments. 
But  now  it  may  be  effected  with  all  de¬ 
cency  and  order!” 

“And  the  plan?” 

“I  may  tell  you  this.”  The  concierge 
shoved  his  plate  away  and  bent  over  the 
table.  “We  have  set  the  day  as  that  of  the 
carnival.  On  that  day  all  the  p>eople  are  on 
the  streets.  Processions  are  forbidden,  but 
there  will  be  the  usual  costuming  with  their 
corps  colors  as  pompoms.  Here  and  there 
will  be  one  of  us  clad  in  red,  a  devil,  wear¬ 
ing  the  colors  of  his  satanic  majesty.  Those 
will  be  of  our  forces,  leaders  and  sp)eech- 
makers.  When  we  secure  the  Crown  Prince, 
he  will  be  put  into  costume  until  he  can 
be  concealed.  They  will  seek,  if  there  be 
time  to  seek,  the  Prince  Ferdinand  William 
Otto.  Who  will  suspect  a  child,  wearing 
some  fantastic  garb  of  the  carnival?” 

“But  the  King?”  inquired  old  Adelbert 
in  a  shaking  voice.  “How  can  you  set  a 
d{iy,  when  the  King  may  rally?  I  thought 
all  hung  on  the  King’s  death.” 

The  concierge  bent  closer  over  the  table. 
“Doctor  Wiederman,  the  King’s  physician, 
is  one  of  us,”  he  whisp>ered.  “The  King 
lives  now,  only  because  of  stimulants  to  the 
heart.  His  body  is  already  dead.  When 
the  stimulants  cease,  he  will  die.” 

Old  Adelbert  covered  his  eyes.  He  had 
gone  too  far  to  retreat  now.  Driven  by 
brooding  and  trouble,  he  had  allied  himself 
with  the  powers  of  darkness.  The  stain,  he 
felt,  was  already  on  his  forehead.  But  be¬ 
fore  him,  like  a  picture  on  a  screen,  came  the 
scene  by  which  he  had  lived  for  so  many 
years,  the  war  hospital,  the  King  by  his 
bed,  young  then  and  a  very  king  in  looks, 
pinning  on  the  breast  of  his  muslin  shirt  the 
decoration  for  bravery. 

He  sat  silent  while  the  concierge  cleared 
the  table,  and  put  the  dishes  in  a  pan  for  his 
niece  to  wash.  And  throughout  the  eve¬ 


ning  he  said  little.  At  something  before 
midnight  he  and  his  host  were  to  set  out  on  a 
grave  matter,  nothing  less  than  to  visit  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  and  impart  the  old 
soldier’s  discovery.  In  the  interval  he  sat 
waiting,  and  nursing  his  grievances  to  keep 
them  warm. 

Men  came  and  went.  From  beneath  the 
floor  came,  at  intervals,  a  regular  thudding 
which  he  had  never  heard  before,  and  which 
he  now  learned  was  a  press. 

“These  are  days  of  publicity,”  explained 
the  concierge.  “Men  are  influenced  much 
by  the  printed  word.  Already  our  bulletins 
flood  the  country.  On  the  day  of  the  car¬ 
nival  the  city  will  flame  with  them,  printed 
in  red.  They  will  appear,  as  if  by  magic 
power,  everywhere.” 

“A  call  to  arms?” 

“A  call  to  liberty,”  evaded  the  concierge. 
Not  in  months  had  he  taken  such  pleasure 
in  a  recruit.  He  swaggered  about  the  room, 
recounting  in  boastful  tones  his  influence 
with  the  Committee  of  Ten. 

“And  with  reason,”  he  boasted,  pausing 
before  the  old  soldier.  “I  have  served  them 
well;  here  in  this  house  is  sufficient  ammu¬ 
nition  to  fight  a  great  battle.  You,  now, 
you  know  something  of  ammunition.  You 
have  lived  here  for  a  long  time.  Yet  no 
portion  of  this  house  has  been  closed  to  you. 
Where,  at  a  guess,  is  it  concealed?” 

“It  is  in  this  house?” 

“So  I  tell  you.  Now  where?” 

“In  the  cellar,  perhaps.” 

“Come,  I  will  show  you.”  He  led  old 
Adelbert  by  the  elbow  to  a  window  over¬ 
looking  the  yard.  Just  such  an  enclosure 
as  each  of  the  neighboring  houses  possessed, 
and  surrounded  by  a  high  fence.  Here  was 
a  rabbit  hutch,  built  of  old  boards,  and  fa¬ 
miliar  enough  to  the  veteran’s  eyes;  and  a 
dove-cote,  which  loomed  now  but  a  deeper 
shadow  among  shadows. 

“Carrier-pigeons,”  explained  the  con¬ 
cierge.  “You  have  seen  them  often,  but 
you  suspected  nothing,  eh?  They  are  my 
telegraph.  Now,  look  again,  comrade. 
What  else?” 

“Barrels,”  said  old  Adelbert,  squinting. 
“The  winter’s  refuse  from  the  building.  A 
— a  most  untidy  spot.” 

His  soldierly  soul  had  revolted  for  months 
at  the  litter  under  his  window.  And  some¬ 
where,  in  the  disorder,  lay  his  broken  sword. 
His  sword  broken,  and  he - 

“Truly  untidy,”  observed  the  concierge 
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complacently.  “A  studied  untidiness,  and 
even  then  better  than  a  room  I  shall  show 
you  in  the  cellar,  filled  to  overflowing  with 
boxes  containing  the  winter’s  ashes.  Know 
you,”  he  went  on,  dropping  his  voice,  ‘‘that 
these  barrels  and  boxes  are  but  a  third  full 
of  rubbish.  Below  that,  in  cases,  is — what 
we  speak  of.” 

“But  I  thought — a  peaceful  revolution, 
a - ” 

“We  prepare  for  contingencies.  Peace  if 
possible.  If  not,  war.  I  am  telling  you 
much  because,  by  your  oath,  you  are  now 
one  of  us,  and  bound  to  secrecy.  But,  be¬ 
sides  that,  I  trust  you.  You  are  a  man  of 
your  word.” 

“Yes,”  said  old  Adelbert,  drawing  him¬ 
self  up.  “I  am  a  man  of  my  word.  But 
you  can  not  fight  with  cartridges  alone.” 

“We  have  rifles  also,  in  other  places. 
Even  I  do  not  know  where  all  of  them  are 
concealed.”  The  concierge  chuckled  in  his 
beard.  “The  Committee  knows  men  well. 
It  trusts  none  too  much.  There  are  other 
depots  throughout  the  city,  each  containing 
supplies  of  one  sort  and  another.  On  the 
day  of  the  uprising  each  patriot  will  be  told 
where  to  go  for  equipment.  Not  before.” 

Old  Adelbert  was  undoubtedly  impressed. 
He  regarded  the  concierge  with  furtive  eyes. 
He,  Adelbert,  had  lived  in  the  house  with 
this  man  of  parts  for  years,  and  had  re¬ 
garded  him  as  but  one  of  many. 

Black  Humbert,  waiting  for  the  hour  to 
start  and  filling  his  tankard  repeatedly,  grew 
loquacious.  He  hinted  of  past  matters,  in 
which  he  had  proved  his  value  to  the  cause. 
Old  .\delbert  gathered  that,  if  he  had  not 
actually  murdered  the  late  Crown  Prince 
and  his  wife,  he  had  been  closely  concerned 
in  it.  His  thin  old  flesh  crept  with  anxiety. 
It  was  a  bad  business,  and  he  could  not 
withdraw. 

“We  should  have  had  the  child,  too,” 
boasted  the  concierge,  “and  saved  much 
bother.  But  he  had  been,  unknown  to  us, 
sent  to  the  country.  A  matter  of  milk,  I 
believe.” 

“But  you  say  you  do  not  war  on  chil¬ 
dren!” 

“Bah!  a  babe  of  a  few  months.  Further¬ 
more,”  said  the  concierge,  “I  have  a  nose  for 
the  police.  I  scent  a  spy  as  a  dog  scents 
a  bone.  Who,  think  you,  discovered 
Haeckel?” 

“Haeckel!”  Old  Adelbert  sat  upright  in 
his  chair. 


“Aye,  Haeckel,  Haeckel  the  jo\'ial,  the 
arch-conspirator,  who  himself  assisted  to 
erect  the  press  you  hear  beneath  your  feet. 
Who  but  I?  I  suspected  him.  He  was  too 
fierce.  He  had  no  caution.  He  was  what  a 
peaceful  citizen  may  fancy  a  revolutionist 
to  be.  I  watched  him.  He  was  not  brave. 
He  was  reckless  because  he  had  nothing  to 
fear.  And  at  last  I  caught  him.” 

Old  Adelbert  was  sitting  forward  on  the 
edge  of  his  chair,  his  jaw  dropped.  “.\nd 
what  then?”  he  gasped.  “He  was  but  a 
boy.  Perhaps  you  misjudged  him.  Boys 
are  reckless.” 

“I  caught  him,”  said  the  concierge.  “I 
have  said  it.  He  knew  much.  He  had 
names,  places,  even  dates.  For  that  mat¬ 
ter,  he  confessed.” 

“Then  he  is  dead?”  quavered  old  Adel¬ 
bert. 

The  concierge  shrugged  hb  shoulders. 
“Of  course,”  he  said  briefly.  “For  a  time 
he  was  kept  here,  in  an  upper  room.  He 
could  have  saved  himself,  if  he  would.  W’e 
could  have  used  him.  But  he  turned 
sulky,  refused  speech,  did  not  eat.  When 
he  was  taken  away,”  he  added  with  unction, 
“he  was  so  weak  that  he  could  not  walk.” 
He  rose  and  consulted  a  great  silver  w’atch. 
“We  can  go  now,”  he  said.  “The  Com¬ 
mittee  likes  promptness.” 

They  left  together,  the  one  striding  out 
with  long  step>s  that  fell  surprisingly  light 
for  his  size,  the  other,  hanging  back  a  trifle, 
as  one  who  walks  b^ause  he  must.  Old 
Adelbert,  who  had  loved  his  king  better 
than  his  country,  was  a  lagging  “patriot” 
that  night.  His  breath  came  short  and 
labored.  His  throat  was  dry.  As  they 
passed  the  Opera,  however,  he  threw  his 
head  up.  The  performance  was  over,  but 
the  great  house  was  still  lighted,  and  in  the 
foyer,  strutting  about,  was  his  successor. 
Old  Adelbert  quickened  his  steps.- 

At  the  edge  of  the  Place,  near  the  statue 
of  the  Queen,  they  took  a  car,  and  so 
reached  the  borders  of  the  city.  After  that 
they  w'alked  far.  The  scent  of  the  earth 
fre^-turned  by  the  plow  was  in  their  nos¬ 
trils.  Cattle,  turned  out  after  the  long 
winter,  grazed  or  lay  in  the  fields.  Through 
the  ooze  of  the  road  the  two  plodded;  old 
Adelbert  struggling  through  with  difficulty, 
the  concierge  exhorting  him  impatiently  to 
haste. 

.\t  last  the  leader  paused,  and  surveyed 
his  surroundings.  “Here  I  must  cover  your 
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eyes,  comrade,”  he  said.  “It  is  a  formality 
all  must  comply  with.” 

Old  Adelbert  drew  back.  “I  do  not  like 
your  rule.  I  am  not  as  other  men.  I  must 
see  where  I  go.” 

“I  shall  lead  you  carefully.  And,  if  you 
fear,  I  can  carry  you.”  He  chuckled  at  the 
thought.  But  old  Adelbert  knew  well  that 


he  could  do  it,  knew  that  he  was  as  a  child 
to  those  mighty  arms.  He  submitted  to  the 
bandage,  howev'er,  with  an  ill  grace  that 
caused  the  concierge  to  smile. 

“It  hurts  your  dignity,  eh,  old  rooster!” 
he  said,  jovially.  “Others,  of  greater  dig¬ 
nity,  have  felt  the  same.  But  all  submit  in 
the  end.” 

He  piloted  the  veteran  among  the  graves 
with  the  ease  of  familiarity.  Only  once  he 
spoke.  “Know  you  where  you  are?” 

“In  a  field,”  said  Adelbert,  “recently 
plowed.” 

“Aye,  in  a  field,  right 
enough.  But  one  which  sows 
corruption,  and  raises  nothing, 
.  r--:  1  until  perhaps  great  Saint  Ga- 
\  y  j  ^  briel  calls  in  his  crop.” 

Then,  realizing  the  meaning 
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of  the  mounds  over  which  he  trod,  old 
Adelbert  crossed  himself. 

“Only  a  handful  know  of  this  meeting- 
place,”  boasted  the  concierge.  “I,  and  a 
few  others.  Only  we  may  meet  with  the 
Committee  face  to  face.” 

“You  must  have  great  influence,”  ob¬ 
served  old  Adelbert,  timidly. 

“I  control  the  guilds.  He  who  to-day 
can  sway  labor  to  his  will  is  powerful.  Ver>’ 
powerful,  comrade.  Labor  is  the  great 
beast  which  tires  of  carrying  burdens,  and  is 
but  now  learning  its  strength.” 

“.Aye,”  said  old  Adelbert.  “Had  I  been 
wise,  I  would  have  joined  a  guild.  Then  I 
might  have  kept  my  place  at  the  Opera. 
As  it  is,  I  stood  alone,  and  they  put  me  out.” 

“You  do  not  stand  alone  now.  Stand  by 
us,  and  we  will  support  you.  The  Republic 
will  not  forget  its  friends.” 

Thus  heartened,  old  .Adelbert  cheered 
somewhat.  After  all,  why  should  he,  an  old 


soldier,  sweat  at  the  thought  of  blood? 
Great  changes  required  heroic  measures. 
It  was  because  he  was  old  that  he  feared 
change.  He  stumped  through  the  passage¬ 
way  without  urging,  and  stood  erect  and 
with  shoulders  squared  while  the  bandage 
was  removed. 

He  was  rather  longer  than  Olga  Loschek 
had  been,  in  comprehending  his  surround¬ 
ings.  His  old  eyes  at  first  saw  little  but 
the  table  and  its  candles  in  their  gruesome 
holders.  But  when  he  saw  the  Committee 
his  heart  failed.  Here,  embodied  before 
him,  was  eveiy’thing  he  had  loathed  during 
all  his  upright  and  loyal  years,  anarchy, 
murder,  treason.  His  face  worked.  The 
cords  in  his  neck  stood  out  like  strings 
drawn  to  the  breaking-point. 

The  concierge  was  speaking.  For  all  his 
boasting,  he  was  ill  at  ease.  His  voice  had 
lost  its  bravado,  and  taken  on  a  fawning 
note. 


rr  CAME  PERILOUSLY  NEAR  TO  BEING  A  RIOT.  THE  CROWD  SURROUNDED  THE  TWO 
CARRIAGES,  HRST  MUTTERING.  THEN  YELUNG. 
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“This  is  the  man  of  whom  word  was  sent 
to  the  Committee,”  he  said.  “I  ventured 
to  ask  that  he  be  allowed  to  come  here,  be¬ 
cause  he  brings  information  of  value.” 

“Step  forward,  comrade,”  said  the  leader. 
“What  is  your  name  and  occupation?” 

“Adelbert,  excellency.  As  to  occupation, 
for  years  I  was  connected  with  the  Opera. 
Twenty  years,  excellency.  Then  I  grew  old, 
and  another — ”  His  voice  broke.  What 
with  excitement  and  terror,  he  was  close  to 
tears.  “Now  I  am  reduced  to  selling  tickets 
for  an  American  contrivance,  a  foolish  thing, 
but  I  earn  my  bread  by  it.” 

He  paused,  but  the  silence  continued  un¬ 
broken.  The  battery  of  eyes  behind  the 
masks  was  turned  squarely  on  him.  Old 
Adelbert  fidgeted.  “Before  that,  in  years 
gone  by,  I  was  in  the  army,”  he  said,  feeling 
that  more  w’as  expected  of  him,  and  being  at 
a  loss.  “I  fought  hard,  and  once,  when  I 
suffered  the  loss  you  perceive,  the  I^g  him¬ 
self  came  to  my  bed,  and  decorated  me. 
Until  lately,  I  have  been  loyal.  Now  I  am 
— here.”  His  face  worked. 

“What  is  the  information  that  brings  you 
here?” 

Suddenly  old  Adelbert  wept,  terrible 
tears  that  forced  their  way  from  his  faded 
eyes,  and  ran  down  his  cheeks.  “I  can  not, 
excellencies!”  he  cried.  “I  find  I  can  not.” 

He  collapsed  into  the  chair,  and  throwing 
his  arms  across  the  table  bowed  his  head  on 
them.  His  shoulders  heaved  under  his  old 
uniform.  The  Committee  stirred,  and  the 
concierge  caught  him  brutally  by  the  wrist. 

“Up  with  you,”  he  said,  from  clenched 
teeth.  “What  stupidity  is  this?  Would 
you  play  with  death?” 

But  old  Adelbert  w’as  beyond  fear.  He 
shook  his  head.  “I  can  not,”  he  muttered, 
his  face  hidden. 

Then  the  concierge  stood  erect  and  folded 
his  arms  across  his  chest.  “He  is  terrified, 
that  is  all,”  he  said.  “If  the  Committee 
wishes,  I  can  tell  them  of  this  matter. 
Later,  he  can  be  interrogated.” 

The  leader  nodded. 

“By  chance,”  said  the  concierge,  “this — 
this  brave  veteran” — he  glanced  contemp¬ 
tuously  at  the  huddled  figure  in  the  chair, 
“has  come  across  an  old  passage,  the  one 
which  rumor  has  said  lay  under  the  city  wall, 
and  for  which  we  have  at  different  times  in¬ 
stituted  search.” 

He  paxised,  to  give  his  words  weight. 
That  they  were  of  supreme  interest  could  be 


told  by  the  craning  forw’ard  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

“The  entrance  is  concealed  at  the  base  of 
the  old  Gate  of  the  Moon.  Our  friend  here 
followed  it,  and  reports  it  in  good  condition. 
For  a  mile  or  thereabouts  it  follows  the  line 
of  the  destroyed  wall.  Then  it  turns  and 
goes  to  the  Palace  itself.” 

“Into  the  Palace?” 

“By  a  flight  of  stairs,  inside  the  wall,  to 
a  door  in  the  roof.  This  door,  which  was 
locked,  he  opened,  having  carried  keys  with 
him.  The  door  he  describes  as  in  the  tow¬ 
er.  As  it  was  night,  he  could  not  see  clear¬ 
ly,  but  the  roof  at  that  pwint  is  flat.” 

“Stand  up,  .\delbert,”  said  the  leader, 
sharply.  “This  that  our  comrade  tells  is 
true?” 

“It  is  true,  excellency.” 

“Shown  a  diagram  of  the  Palace,  could 
you  locate  this  door?” 

Old  Adelbert  stared  around  him  hopeless¬ 
ly.  It  was  done  now.  Nothing  that  he 
could  say  or  refuse  to  say  would  change 
that.  He  nodded. 

When,  soon  after,  a  chart  of  the  Palace 
was  placed  on  a  table,  he  indicated  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  door  with  a  trembling  forefinger. 
“It  is  there,”  he  said  thickly.  “And  may 
God  forgive  me  for  the  thing  I  have  done.” 

CHAPTER  THIRTY 


King  Karl 

I 'HEY  love  us  dearly!”  said  King  Karl. 

The  Chancellor,  who  sat  beside  him 
in  the  royal  carriage,  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“They  have  had  little  reason  to  love,  in  the 
past.  Majesty,”  he  said  briefly. 

Karl  laughed,  and  watch^  the  crowd. 
He  and  the  Chancellor  rode  alone.  Karl’s 
entourage,  a  very  modest  one,  following  in 
another  carriage.  There  was  no  military 
escort,  no  pomp.  It  had  been  felt  unwise. 
Karl,  paying  ostensibly  a  visit  of  sympathy, 
had  come  unofficially. 

“But  surely,”  he  observed,  as  they  passed 
between  sullen  lines  of  people,  mostly  silent, 
but  now  and  then  giving  way  to  a  muttering 
that  sounded  ominously  like  a  snarl,  “surely 
I  may  make  a  visit  of  sympathy  without  ex¬ 
citing  their  wrath!” 

“They  are  children,”  said  Mettlich  con¬ 
temptuously.  “Let  one  growl  and  all  growl. 
Let  some  one  start  a  cheer,  and  they  will 
cheer  themselves  hoarse.” 

“Then  let  some  one  cheer,  for  God’s 
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sake!”  said  Karl,  and  turned  his  mocking 
smile  to  the  packed  streets. 

The  Chancellor  was  not  so  calm  as  he  ap¬ 
peared.  He  had  lined  the  route  from  the 
station  to  the  Palace  with  his  men;  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  contingency  so  far  as  he 
could,  without  calling  out  the  guard.  As 
the  carriage,  drawn  by  its  four  chestnut 
horses,  moved  slowly  along  the  streets,  his 
eyes  under  their  overhanging  thatch  were 
watching  ahead,  searching  the  crowd  for 
symptoms  of  unrest. 

Anger  he  saw  in  plenty,  and  suspicion. 
Scowling  faces  and  frowning  brows.  But  as 
yet  there  was  no  disorder.  He  sat  with 
folded  arms,  magnificent  in  his  uniform 
beside  Karl,  who  wore  civilian  dress  and 
looked  less  royal  than  perhape  he  felt. 

And  Karl,  too,  watched  the  crowd,  feel¬ 
ing  its  temper  and  feigning  an  indifference 
he  did  not  feel.  Olga  Loschek  had  been 
right.  He  did  not  want  trouble.  More 
than  that,  he  was  of  an  age  now  to  crave 
popularity.  Many  of  the  measures  which 
had  made  him  beloved  in  his  own  land  had 
no  higher  purpose  than  this,  the  smiles  of 
the  crowd.  So  he  watched  and  talked  of 
indifferent  things. 

“It  is  ten  years  since  I  have  been  here,” 
he  observed,  “but  there  are  few  changes.” 

“We  have  built  no  great  buildings,”  said 
Mettlich  bluntly.  “Wars  have  left  us  no 
money.  Majesty,  for  building!” 

That  being  a  closed  road,  so  to  speak, 
Karl  tried  another.  “The  Crow’n  Prince 
must  be  quite  a  lad,”  he  e.xp)erimented. 
“He  was  a  babe  in  arms,  then.  But  frail,  I 
thought.” 

“He  is  sturdy  now.”  The  Chancellor 
relapsed  into  watchfulness. 

“Before  I  see  the  Princess  Hedwig,”  Karl 
made  another  attempt,  “it  might  be  well  to 
tell  me  how  she  feels  about  things.  I  would 
like  to  feel  that  the  prospect  is  at  least  not 
disagreeable  to  her.” 

The  Chancellor  was  not  listening.  There 
was  trouble  ahead.  It  had  come,  then, 
after  all.  He  muttered  something  behind 
his  gray  mustache.  The  horses  stopped,  as 
the  crowd  suddenly  closed  in  front  of 
them. 

“Drive  on!”  he  said  angrily,  and  the 
coachman  touched  his  whip  to  the  horses. 
But  they  only  reared,  to  be  grasped  at  the 
bridles  by  hostile  hands  ahead. 

Karl  half  rose  from  his  seat. 

“Sit  still.  Majesty,”  said  the  Chancellor. 


“It  b  the  students.  They  will  talk,  that  is 
all.” 

But  it  came  perilously  near  to  being  a 
riot.  Led  by  some  students,  pushed  by 
others,  the  crowd  surrounded  the  two  car¬ 
riages,  first  muttering,  then  yelling.  A 
stone  was  hurled,  and  struck  one  of  the 
horses.  Another  dented  the  body  of  the 
carriage  itself.  A  man  with  a  handkerchief 
tied  over  the  lower  half  of  his  face  mounted 
the  shoulders  of  two  companions,  and  har¬ 
angued  the  mob.  They  wanted  no  friendship 
with  Karnia.  There  were  those  who  would 
sell  them  out  willingly  to  their  neighbor 
and  enemy.  Were  they  to  lose  their  na¬ 
tional  existence?  He  exhorted  them  madly 
through  the  handkerchief.  Others,  further 
back,  also  raised  above  the  mob,  shrieked 
treason,  and  called  the  citizens  to  arm 
against  this  thing.  .\  babel  of  noise,  of 
swinging  back  and  forth,  of  mounted  police 
pushing  through  to  surround  the  carriage, 
of  cries  and  the  dominating  voices  of  the 
student-demagogues.  Then  at  last  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  order,  low  muttering,  an  escort  of 
|X)lice  with  drawn  revolvers  around  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  it  moved  ahead. 

Through  it  all  the  Chancellor  had  sat 
with  folded  arms.  Only  his  livid  face  told 
of  his  fur\'.  Karl  too  had  sat  impassive, 
picking  at  his  small  mustache.  But,  as  the 
carriage  moved  on,  he  said,  few  moments 
ago  I  observed  that  there  had  been  few 
changes.  But  there  has  been,  I  perceive, 
after  all,  a  great  change.” 

“One  can  not  judge  the  many  by  the  few’. 
Majesty.” 

But  Karl  only  raised  his  eyebrows. 

In  his  rooms,  removing  the  dust  of  his 
journey,  broken  by  the  automobile  trip 
across  the  mountains  where  the  two  rail¬ 
roads  would  some  day  meet,  Karl  reflectetl 
on  the  situation.  His  amour  propre  was 
hurt.  Things  should  have  bwn  better 
managed,  for  one  thing.  It  was  inexcus¬ 
able  that  he  had  been  subjectd  to  such  a 
demonstration.  But,  aside  from  the  injury 
to  his  pride,  was  a  deeper  question.  If  this 
was  the  temper  of  the  people  now,  what 
would  it  be  when  they  found  their  sus¬ 
picions  justified?  Had  Olga  Loschek  been 
right  after  all,  and  not  merely  jealous? 
And  if  she  were,  was  the  game  worth  the 
candle? 

Pacing  the  drawing-room  of  his  suite 
with  a  cigaret,  and  cursing  the  tables  and 
bric-a-brac  with  which  it  was  cluttered, 
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Karl  was  of  a  mind  to  turn  back,  after  all. 
Even  the  prosp)ect  which  his  Ministers  had 
not  failed  to  recognize,  of  the  Crown  Prince 
never  reaching  his  maturity,  was  a  less 
pleasing  one  than  it  had  b^n.  A  dual 
monarchy,  one  portion  of  it  restless  and 
revolutionary,  was  less  desirable  than  the 
present  peace  and  prosperity  of  Karnia. 
And  unrest  was  contagious.  He  might  find 
himself  in  a  difficult  position. 

He  was,  indeed,  even  now  in  a  difficult 
position. 

He  glanced  about  his  rooms.  In  one  of 
them  Prince  Hubert  had  met  his  death.  It 
was  well  enough  for  Mettlich  to  say  the  few 
could  not'sp>eak  for  the  many.  It  took  but 
one  man  to  do  a  murder,  Karl  reflected 
grimly. 

But,  when  he  arrived  for  tea  in  the  Arch¬ 
duchess’s  white  drawing-room  he  was  ur¬ 
bane  and  smiling.  Hedwig,  standing  with 
cold  hands  and  terrified  eyes  by  the  tea- 
table,  disliked  both  his  urbanity  and  his 
smile.  He  kissed  the  hand  of  the  Arch¬ 
duchess  and  bent  over  Hedwig’s  with  a  flash 
of  white  teeth. 

Then  he  saw  Olga  Loschek,  and  his  smile 
stiffened.  The  Countess  came  fonn’ard, 
courtesied,  and  as  he  extended  his  hand  to 
her,  touched  it  lightly  with  her  lips.  They 
were  quite  cold.  For  just  an  instant  their 
eyes  met. 

It  was,  on  the  surface,  an  amiable  and 
quiet  tea-party.  Hilda,  in  a  new  frock, 
flirted  of>enly  with  the  King,  and  read  his 
fortune  in  tea-leaves.  Hedwig  had  taken  up 
her  position  by  a  window,  and  was  con¬ 
spicuously  silent.  Behind  her  were  the 
soft  ring  of  silver  against  china,  the  Count¬ 
ess’s  gay  tones,  Karl’s  suave  ones,  assuming 
gravity,  as  he  inquired  for  His  Majesty;  the 
Archduchess  Annunciata  pretending  a  so¬ 
licitude  she  did  not  feel.  And  all  forced,  all 
artificial.  Olga  Loschek’s  heart  burning  in 
her,  and  Karl  watching  Hedwig  with  open 
admiration  and  some  anxiety. 

“Grandmother,”  Hedwig  whispered  from 
her  window  to  the  austere  old  bronze  figure 
in  the  Place,  “was  it  like  this  with  you,  at 
first?  Did  you  shiver  when  he  touched 
your  hand?  And  doesn’t  it  matter,  after  a 
year?” 

“Very  feeble,”  said  the  Archduchess’s 
voice,  behind  her,  “but  so  brave — a  lesson 
to  us  all.” 

“He  has  had  a  long  and  conspicuous 
career,”  Karl  observed.  “It  is  sad,  but  we 


must  all  come  to  it.  I  hope  he  will  be  able 
to  see  me.” 

“Hedwig!”  said  her  mother,  sharply. 
“Your  tea  is  getting  cold.” 

Hedwdg  turned  toward  the  room.  List¬ 
lessness  gave  her  an  added  dignity,  a  new 
charm.  Karl’s  eyes  flamed  as  he  watched 
her.  He  was  a  cottnoisseur  in  women ;  he  had 
known  many  who  were  perhaps  more  regu¬ 
larly  beautiful,  but  none,  he  felt,  so  lovely. 
Her  freshness  and  youth  made  Olga,  beau¬ 
tifully  dressed,  superbly  easy,  look  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  a  trifle  hard.  Even  her  coldness 
apfjealed  to  him.  He  had  a  feeling  that  the 
coldness  was  only  a  young  girl’s  armor,  that 
under  it  was  a  deeply  passionate  woman. 
The  thought  of  seeing  her  come  to  deep, 
vibrant  life  in  his  arms  thrilled  him. 

When  he  carried  her  tea  to  her,  he  bent 
over  her. 

“Please!”  he  said.  “Try  to  like  me. 
I - ” 

“I’m  sorry,”  Hedwig  said  quickly. 
“Mother  has  forgotten  the  lemon.” 

Karl  smiled  and  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
fetched  the  lemon.  “Right,  now?”  he  in¬ 
quired.  “And  aren’t  we  going  to  have  a 
talk  together?” 

“If  you  wish  it,  I  dare  say  we  shall.” 

“Majesty,”  said  Hilda,  frowning  into  her 
teacup.  “I  see  a  marriage  for  you.”  She 
ignored  her  mother’s  scowl,  and  tilted  her 
cup  to  e.xamine  it. 

“A  marriage!”  Karl  joined  her,  and  p>eered 
with  mock  anxiety  at  the  tea  grounds. 
“Strange  that  my  fate  should  be  confined 
in  so  small  a  compass!  A  happy  marriage? 
Which  am  I?” 

“The  long  yellow  leaf.  Yes,  it  looks 
happy.  But  you  may  be  rather  shocked 
when  I  tell  you.” 

“Shocked?” 

“I  think,”  said  Hilda,  grinning,  “that  you 
are  going  to  marry  me.” 

“Delightful!” 

“And  we  are  going  to  have - ” 

“Hilda!”  cried  the  .\rchduchess,  fretfully. 
“Do  stop  that  nonsense  and  let  us  talk.  I 
was  tr>’ing  to  recall,  this  morning,”  she  said 
to  Karl,  “when  you  last  visited  us.”  She 
knew  it  quite  well,  but  she  preferred  having 
Karl  think  she  had  forgotten.  “It  was,  I 
believe,  just  before  Hubert - ” 

“Yes,”  said  Karl  gravely.  “Just  before.” 

“Otto  was  a  baby  then.” 

“A  very  small  child.  I  remember  that  I 
was  afraid  to  handle  him.” 
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“He  is  a  curious  boy,  old  beyond  his 
years.  Rather  a  little  prig,  I  think.  He 
has  an  English  governess,  and  she  has  made 
him  quite  a  little  woman.” 

Karl  laughed,  but  Hedwig  hushed. 

“He  is  not  that  sort  at  all,”  she  declared 
stoutly.  “He  is  lonely  and — and  rather 
pathetic.  The  truth  is  that  no  one  really 
cares  for  him,  except - ” 

“E.xcept  Captain  Larisch!”  said  the  .-Vrch- 
duchess,  smoothly.  “You  and  he,  Hedwig, 
have  done  your  best  by  him,  surely.” 

The  bit  of  by-play  was  not  lost  on  Karl, 
the  sudden  stiffening  of  Hedwig’s  back, 
Olga’s  narrowed  eyes.  Olga  had  been  right 
then.  Trust  her  for  knowing  facts  when 
they  were  disagreeable.  His  eyes  became 
set  and  watchful,  hard,  too,  had  any  no¬ 
ticed.  There  were  ways  to  deal  with  such  a 
situation,  of  course.  They  were  giving  him 
this  girl  to  secure  their  own  safety,  and  she 
knew  it.  Had  he  not  been  so  mad  about 
her  he  might  have  pitied  her,  but  he  felt  no 
pity,  only  a  deep  and  resentful  determina¬ 
tion  to  get  rid  of  Nikky,  and  then  to  warm 
her  by  his  own  fire.  He  might  have  to 
break  her  first.  .After  that  manner  had 
many  Queens  of  Karnia  come  to  the  throne. 
He  smiled,  behind  his  small  mustache. 

When  tea  was  almost  over,  the  Crown 
Prince  was  announced.  He  came  in,  rather 
nervously,  with  his  hands  thrust  in  his 
trousers  pockets.  He  was  very  shiny  with 
soap  and  water  and  his  hair  was  still  damp 
from  parting.  In  his  tailless  black  jacket, 
his  long  gray  trousers,  and  his  round  Eton 
collar,  he  lvX)ked  like  a  very  anxious  little 
schoolboy,  and  not  royal  at  all. 

Greetings  over,  and  having  requested  his 
tea  be  half  milk,  and  four  lumps  of  sugar,  he 
carried  his  cup  over  beside  Hedwig,  and  sat 
down  on  a  chair.  Followed  a  short  silence, 
with  the  Archduchess  busy  with  the  tea 
things,  Olga  Loschek  watching  Karl,  and 
Karl  intently  surveying  the  Crown  Prince 
Ferdinand  William  Otto,  who,  disliking  a 
silence,  broke  it  first. 

“I’ve  just  taken  off  my  winter  flannels,” 
he  observed.  “I  feel  very  smooth  and  nice 
underneath.” 

Hilda  giggled,  but  Hedwig  reached  over 
and  stroked  hb  arm.  “Of  course  you’ do,” 
she  said,  gently. 

“Nikky,”  continued  Prince  Ferdinand 
William  Otto,  stirring  hb  tea,“does  not  wear 
any  flannels.  Miss  Braithwaite  thinks  he  b 
very  careless.” 


King  Karl’s  eyes  gleamed  with  amuse¬ 
ment.  He  saw  the  infuriated  face  of  the 
-Archduchess,  and  bent  toward  the  Crown 
Prince  with  earnestness. 

“-As  a  matter  of  fact,”  he  said,  “since  you 
have  mentioned  the  subject,  I  do  not  wear 
any  either.  Your  ‘Nikky’  and  I  seem  most 
surprisingly  to  have  the  same  tastes — about 
various  things.” 

“Do  you  like  dogs?”  inquired  the  Crown 
Prince,  much  interested. 

“Dogs!  Why,  yes.  I  have  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  dogs.” 

“I  should  think  it  would  be  nicer  to  have 
just  one  dog,  and  be  ver>'  fond  of  it.  But  I 
suppose  they  would  eat  a  great  deal.  Do 
you  believe  in  love  at  first  sight?” 

“Otto!”  said  the  .Archduchess,  extremely 
shocked. 

He  turned  to  her  apologetically.  “I  w’as 
only  tiying  to  find  out  how  many  things  he 
and  Nikky  agreed  about,”  he  explained. 
“Nikky  believes  in  love  at  first  sight.  He 
says  it  is  the  only  real  kind  of  love,  because 
love  bn’t  a  thing  you  think  out.  You  only 
feel  it.” 

The  .Archduchess  met  Karl’s  eyes.  “You 
seel”  she  said. 

“But  it  b  sound  doctrine,”  Karl  obserx-ed, 
bending  forward  and  with  a  slanting  glance 
at  Hedwig.  “I  quite  agree  with  him  again. 
•And  this  friend  of  yours,  he  thinks  love  b  the 
only  thing  in  the  world,  I  dare  say?” 

“Well,  he  thinks  a  great  deal  of  it.  But 
he  says  that  love  of  countiy  comes  first, 
before  anything  else.” 

The  .Archduchess  glanced  at  Hedwig  fu¬ 
riously.  The  girl  had  closed  her  eyes,  and 
was  sitting,  detached  and  pale.  She  would 
have  liked  to  box  her  ears.  Karl  was  no 
fool,  and  there  was  talk  enough.  He  would 
hear  it,  of  course. 

“Tell  us  about  your  pilgrimage,  Otto,” 
she  suggested. 

“Well,  I  went,”  said  the  Crown  Prince, 
reflectively.  “We  walked  a  long  time,  and 
it  was  ver\'  warm.  I  have  quite  a  large 
blister,  and  the  archbishop  had  to  take  his 
shoes  off  and  walk  in  his  stockings,  because 
his  feet  hurt.  No  one  saw.  It  was  on  a 
countrx'  lane.  But  I’m  afraid  it  didn’t  do 
ver\'  much  good.”  He  drew  a  long  breath. 

“No?”  Karl  inquired. 

Suddenly  the  ^y’s  chin  quivered.  He 
was  terribly  afraid  he  was  going  to  cry,  and 
took  a  large  sip  of  tea,  which  cleared  his 
voice. 
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“My  grandfather  is  not  any  better,”  he 
said.  “Perhaps  some  one  else  should  have 
gone.  I  am  not  very  good,”  he  e.xplained  to 
Karl.  “It  ought  to  be  a  very  good  person. 
He  is  very  sick.” 

“Perhaps,”  suggested  Karl  mockingly, 
with  a  glance  at  Hedwig,  “they  should  have 
sent  this  ‘Nikky’  of  yours.” 

Annunciata  stirred  restlessly.  She  con¬ 
sidered  this  talk  of  Nikky  in  execrable  taste. 

“He  is  not  particularly  good.” 

“Oh,  so  he  is  not  particularly  good"*” 

“Well,  he  thinks  he  isn’t.  He  says  he 
doesn’t  find  it  easy  to  love  his  countrv'  more 
than  anything  in  the  world,  for  one  thing. 
.\nd  he  smokes  a  great  many  cigarets.” 

“Another  taste  in  common!”  jeered  Karl, 
in  his  smooth,  carefully  ironic  tones. 

Annunciata  was  in  the  last  stages  of  irri¬ 
tation.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  sneer 
in  Karl’s  voice.  Hb  smile  was  forced.  She 
guessed  that  he  had  heard  of  Nikky  Larisch 
before,  that,  indeed,  he  knew  probably  more 
than  she  did.  Just  what,  she  wondered, 
was  there  to  know?  A  great  deal,  if  one 
could  judge  by  Hedwig’s  face. 

“I  hope  you  are  working  hard  at  your 
lessons,  Otto,”  she  said,  in  the  severe  tone 
which  Otto  had  learned  that  most  people 
use  when  they  refer  to  lessons. 

“I’m  afraid  I’m  not  doing  very  well, 
Tante.  But  I’ve  learned  the  Gettysburg 
.‘\ddress.  Shall  I  say  it?” 

“Heavens,  no!”  she  protested.  She  had 
not  the  faintest  idea  what  the  Gettysburg 
.Address  was.  She  suspected  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone. 

The  Countess  had  relapsed  into  silence. 
.\  little  back  from  the  family  circle,  she  had 
watched  the  whole  scene  stonily,  and  know¬ 
ing  Karl  as  only  a  woman  who  loves  sin¬ 
cerely  and  long  can  know  a  man,  she  knew 
the  inner  workings  of  his  mind.  She  saw* 
anger  in  the  very  turn  of  his  head  and  set 
of  his  jaw.  But  she  saw  more,  jealously, 
and  was  herself  half-mad  with  it. 

She  knew  him  well.  She  had  herself  for 
years,  held  him  by  holding  herself  dear,  by 
the  very  difficulty  of  attaining  her.  .And 
now  this  indifferent  white-fac^  girl,  who 
might  be  his,  indeed,  for  the  taking,  but  who 
would  offer  or  promise  no  love,  was  rousing 
him  to  the  instinct  of  F>ossession  by  her  very 
indifference.  He  had  told  her  the  truth, 
that  night  in  the  mountain  inn.  It  was 
Hedwig  he  wanted,  Hedwig  herself,  her 
heart,  all  of  her.  And,  if  she  knew  Karl,  he 


would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  get  the 
thing  he  wanted. 

She  surveyed  the  group.  How  little  they 
knew  what  was  in  store  for  them!  She,  Olga 
Loschek,  by  the  lifting  of  a  finger,  could  turn 
their  snug  superiority  into  tears  and  des¬ 
pair,  could  ruin  them  and  send  them  flying 
for  shelter  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth. 

But,  when  she  looked  at  the  little  Crown 
Prince,  legs  dangling,  eating  his  thin  bread 
and  butter  as  only  a  hungiy-  small  boy  can 
eat,  she  shivered.  By  what  means  must  she 
do  all  this!  By  what  unspeakable  means! 

Karl  saw  the  King  that  evening,  a  short 
visit  marked  by  extreme  formality,  and  by, 
on  the  King’s  part,  the  keen  and  frank 
scrutiny  of  one  who  is  near  the  end  and  fears 
nothing  but  the  final  moment.  Karl  found 
the  meeting  depressing  and  the  King’s  eyes 
disconcerting. 

“It  will  not  be  easy  going  for  Otto,”  said 
the  King,  at  the  end  of  the  short  interview. 
“I  should  like  to  feel  that  his  interests  will 
be  looked  after,  not  only  here,  but  by  you 
and  yours.  We  have  a  certain  element  here 
that  is — troublesome.” 

.And  Karl,  with  Hedwig  in  his  mind,  had 
promised. 

“His  interests  shall  be  mine,  sir,”  he  had 
said. 

He  had  bent  over  the  bed  then,  and  raised 
the  thin  hand  to  his  lips.  The  interview 
was  over.  In  the  anteroom  the  King’s 
Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Chamberlain  and  a 
few  other  gentlemen  stood  waiting,  talking 
together  in  low  tones.  But  the  Chancellor, 
who  had  gone  in  with  Karl  and  then  retired, 
stood  by  a  window,  with  his  arms  folded 
over  his  chest,  and  waited.  He  put  reso¬ 
lutely  out  of  his  mind  the  face  of  the  dying 
man  on  his  pillows,  and  thought  only  of  this 
thing  which  he — Mettlich — had  brought 
about.  There  was  no  yielding  in  his  face 
or  in  his  heart,  no  doubt  of  his  course.  He 
saw,  instead  of  the  lovers  loitering  in  the 
Place,  a  new  and  greater  kingdom,  anarchy 
held  down  by  an  iron-shod  heel,  peace  and 
the  fruits  thereof,  until  out  of  ver\’  pros¬ 
perity  the  f>eople  grew  fat  and  content. 

He  saw  a  boy  king,  carefully  taught, 
growing  into  his  responsibilities  until,  big 
with  the  vision  of  the  country’’s  welfare,  he 
should  finally  ascend  the  throne.  He  saw 
the  river  filled  with  ships,  cairx'ing  mer¬ 
chandise  over  the  world  and  returning  with 
the  wealth  of  the  world.  Great  buildings, 
too,  lifted  their  heads  on  his  horizon,  a 
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dream  city,  with  order  for  disorder,  and  citi¬ 
zens  instead  of  inhabitants. 

When  at  last,  he  stirred  and  sighed,  it  was 
because  his  old  friend,  in  his  bed  in  the  next 
room,  would  see  nothing  of  all  this,  and  that 
he  himself  could  not  hope  for  more  than  the 
beginning,  before  his  time  came  also. 

The  first  large  dinner  for  months,  was 
given  that  night  at  the  Palace,  to  do  King 
Karl  all  possible  honor.  The  gold  service 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  King  by 
the  Czar  of  Russia  was  used.  The  anticipa¬ 
tory  gloom  of  the  court  was  laid  aside,  and 
jewels,  brought  from  vaults,  were  worn  for 
the  first  time  in  months.  Uniforms  of  vari¬ 
ous  sorts,  but  all  gorgeous,  touched  fine 
shoulders,  and  came  away,  bearing  white, 
powdery  traces  of  the  meeting.  The  green¬ 
houses  at  the  summer  palace  had  been 
sacked  for  flowers  and  plants.  The  corri¬ 
dor  from  the  great  salon  to  the  dining-hall, 
always  a  dreary  passage,  was  suddenly  be¬ 
come  a  fairy  path  of  early-spring  bloom. 
Even  Annunciata,  hung  now  with  ropes  of 
pearls,  her  hair  dressed  high  for  a  tiara  of 
diamonds,  her  cameos  exchanged  for  pearls, 
looked  royal.  Proving  conclusively  that 
clutter,  as  to  dress,  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
value. 

Miss  Braithwaite,  who  had  begun  re¬ 
cently  to  think  a  palace  the  dreariest  place 
in  the  world,  and  the  most  commonplace, 
found  the  preparations  rather  exciting.  Be¬ 
ing  British  she  dearly  loved  the  aristocracy, 
and  shrugged  her  shoulders  at  any  family 
which  took  up  less  than  a  page  in  the  peerage. 
She  resented  deeply  the  intrusion  of  the 
commoner  into  British  politics,  and  con¬ 
sidered  Lloyd  George  an  upstart  and  an 
interloper. 

That  evening  she  took  the  Crown  Prince 
to  see  the  preparations  for  the  festivities. 
The  flowers  appealed  to  him,  and  he  asked 
for  and  secured  a  rose,  which  he  held  care¬ 
fully.  But  the  magnificence  of  the  table 
only  faintly  impressed  him,  and  when  he 
heard  that  Nikky  would  not  be  present,  he 
lost  interest  entirely. 

“W’ill  they  wheel  my  grandfather  in  in  a 
chair?”  he  inquired. 

“He  is  too  ill,”  Miss  Braithwaite  said. 

“He’ll  be  rather  lonely,  when  they’re  all 
at  the  party.  You  don’t  suppose  I  could 
go  and  sit  with  him,  do  you?” 

“It  will  be  long  after  your  bedtime.” 

Bedtime  being  the  one  rule  which  was 
never  under  any  circumstances  broken,  he 


did  not  persist.  To  have  insisted  might 
have  meant  five  off  in  Miss  Braithwaite’s  ^ 
book,  and  his  record  was  very  good  that 
week.  Together,  the  elderly  Englishwoman 
and  the  boy,  they  went  back  to  the 
schoolroom. 

The  Countess  Loschek,  who  had  dressed 
with  a  heavy  heart,  was  easily  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  women  that  night.  Her 
color  was  high  with  excitement  and  anger, 
her  eyes  flashed,  her  splendid  shoulders 
gleamed  over  the  blue  and  orchid  shades  of 
her  gown.  A  little  court  paid  tribute  to 
her  beauty,  and  bowed  the  deeper  and  flat¬ 
tered  the  more  as  she  openly  scorned  and 
flouted  them.  She  caught  once  a  flicker  of 
admiration  in  Karl’s  face,  and  although  her 
head  went  high,  her  heart  beat  stormily 
under  it. 

Hedwig  was  like  a  flower  that  required 
the  sun.  Only  her  sun  was  happiness. 
She  was  in  soft  white  chiffons,  her  hair  and 
frock  alike  girlish  and  unpretentious.  Her 
mother,  coming  into  her  dressing-room,  had 
eyed  her  with  disfavor. 

“You  look  like  a  schoolgirl,”  she  said, 
and  had  sent  for  rouge,  and  with  her  own 
royal  hands  applied  it.  Hedwig  stood 
silent,-  and  allowed  her  to  have  her  way 
without  protest.  She  had  submitted,  too, 
to  a  diamond  pin  in  her  hair,  and  a  string 
of  her  mother’s  pearls. 

“There,”  said  Annunciata,  standing  off 
and  surveying  her,  “you  look  les^  like  a 
baby.” 

She  did,  indeed!  It  took  Hedwig  quite 
five  minutes  to  wash  the  rouge  off  her  face, 
and  there  was,  one  might  as  well  confess,  a 
moment  when  a  part  of  the  crown  jewels  of 
the  kingdom  lay  in  a  comer  of  the  room, 
whence  a  trembling  maid  salvaged  them, 
and  examined  them  for  damage. 

The  Princess  Hedwig  appeared  that  eve¬ 
ning  without  rouge,ancl  was  the  only  woman 
in  the  room  thus  unadorned.  Also  she  wore 
her  coming-out  string  of  modest  pearls  and 
a  slightly  defiant,  somewhat  frightened  ex¬ 
pression. 

The  dinner  was  endless,  which  was  neces¬ 
sary,  since  nothing  was  to  follow  but  con¬ 
versation.  There  could,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  be  no  dancing.  And  the  talk  at  the 
table,  through  course  after  course,  was 
somewhat  hectic,  even  under  the  constrain¬ 
ing  presence  of  King  Karl.  There  were  two 
reasons  for  this,  Karl’s  presence,  and  his 
purpose — as  yet  unannounced  but  surmised. 
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and  even  known;  and  the  situation  in  the 
dty. 

That  was  bad.  The  pap>ers  had  been  or¬ 
dered  to  make  no  mention  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  afternoon,  but  it  was  well  known. 
There  were  many  at  the  table  who  felt  the 
whole  attempt  foolhardy,  the  setting  of  a 
match  to  inSammable  material.  There 
were  others  who  resented  Karl’s  presence  in 
Livonia,  and  all  that  it  implied.  And  per¬ 
haps  there  were  too,  among  the  guests,  one 
or  more  who  had  but  recently  sat  in  less 
august  and  more  awful  company. 

Beneath  all  the  brilliance  and  chatter,  the 
sparkle  and  gaiety,  there  was,  then,  uneasi¬ 
ness,  wretchedness,  and  even  treachery. 
And  outside  the  Palace,  held  back  by  the 
guards,  there  still  stood  a  part  of  the  sullen 
crowd  which  had  watched  the  arrival  of  the 
carriages  and  automobiles,  had  craned  for¬ 
ward  to  catch  a  glimp>se  of  uniform  or  bril¬ 
liantly  shrouded  figure,  entering  the  Palace, 
and  muttered  as  it  looked. 

Dinner  was  over  at  last,  the  party  moved 
back  to  the  salon,  a  vast  and  empty  place, 
hung  with  tapestries  and  gaily  lighted. 
Here  the  semblance  of  gaiety  persisted,  and 
Karl,  affability  itself,  spoke  a  few  words  to 
each  of  the  guests.  Then  it  was  over.  The 
guests  left,  the  members  of  the  Council,  each 
with  a  wife  on  his  arm,  frowsy,  overdressed 
women  most  of  them.  The  Council  was 
chosen  for  ability  and  not  for  birth.  At 
last  only  the  suite  remained,  and  constraint 
vanished. 

The  family  withdrew  shortly  after,  to  a 
small  salon  off  the  large  one.  And  there,  at 
last,  Karl  cornered  Kedwig  and  demanded 
speech. 

“Where?”  she  asked,  glancing  around  the 
crowded  room. 

“I  shall  have  to  leave  that  to  you,”  he 
said.  “Unless — there  is  a  balcony.” 

“But  do  you  think  it  is  necessary?” 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  what  I  have  to  say  does  not 
matter.” 

“It  matters  very  much  to  me,”  he  replied 
gravely. 

Hedwig  went  first,  slipping  away  quietly 
and  unnoticed.  Karl  asked  the  Arch¬ 
duchess’s  permission  to  follow  her, '  and 
found  her  waiting  there  alone,  rather  des¬ 
perately  calm  now,  and  with  a  tinge  of  ex¬ 
cited  color  in  her  cheeks.  Because  he  cared 
a  great  deal,  and  because,  as  Kings  go,  he 
was  neither  hopelessly  bad  nor  hard,  his 


first  words  were  kind  and  genuine,  and  al¬ 
most  brought  her  to  tears. 

“Poor  little  girl!”  he  said. 

He  had  dropped  the  curtain  behind  him, 
and  they  stood  alone. 

“Don’t,”  said  Hedwig,  “I  want  to  be 
very  calm,  and  I  am  sorry  for  myself  al¬ 
ready.” 

“Then  you  think  it  is  all  very  terrible?” 

She  did  not  reply,  and  he  drew  a  chair  for 
her  to  the  rail.  When  she  was  seated,  he 
took  up  his  position  beside  her,  one  arm 
against  a  pillar. 

“I  wonder,  Hedwig,”  he  said,  “if  it  is  not 
terrible  because  it  is  new  to  you,  and  be¬ 
cause  you  do  not  know  me, very  well. 
Not,”  he  added  hastily,  “that  I  think  your 
knowing  me  well  would  be  an  advantage! 
I  am  not  so  idiotic.  But  you  do  not  know 
me  at  all,  and  for  a  good  many  years,  I  must 
have  stood  in  the  light  of  an  enemy.  It  is 
not  easy  to  readjust  such  things — witness 
the  reception  I  had  to-day!” 

“I  do  not  think  of  you  in  that  way,  as — 
as  an  enemy.” 

“Then  what  b  it?” 

“Why  must  we  talk  about  it?”  Hedwig 
demanded,  looking  up  at  him  suddenly  with 
a  flash  of  her  old  spirit.  “It  will  not  diange 
anything.” 

“  Perhaps  not.  Perhapjs — yes.  You  see, 
I  am  not  quite  satbfied.  I  do  not  want 
you,  unless  you  are  willing.  It  would  be  a 
poor  bargain  for  me,  and  not  quite  fair.” 

A  new  turn,  thb,  with  a  vengeance! 
Hedwig  stared  up  with  startled  eyes.  It 
was  not  enough  to  be  sacrificed.  And  as 
she  realized  all  that  hung  on  the  situation, 
the  very  life  of  the  kingdom,  perhaps,  the 
safety  of  her  family,  everything,  she  closed 
her  eyes  for  fear  he  might  see  the  fright  in 
them. 

Karl  bent  over  and  took  one  of  her  cold 
hands  between  hb  two  warm  ones.  “Little 
Hedwig,”  he  said,  “I  want  you  to  come  will¬ 
ingly  b^use — I  care  a  great  deal.  I  would 
like  you  to  care,  too.  Don’t  you  think  you 
would,  after  a  time?” 

“After  a  time!”  said  Hedwig  drearily. 
“That’s  what  they  all  say.  .After  a  time  it 
doesn’t  matter.  Marriage  b  always  the 
same — after  a  time.” 

Karl  rather  winced  at  that,  and  released 
her  hands,  but  putting  them  down  gently. 
“Why  should  marriage  be  always  the  same, 
after  a  time?”  he  inquired. 

“Thb  sort  of  marriage,  without  love.” 
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“It  is  hardly  that,  is  it?  I  love  you.” 

you  forget  certain  things,  certain  people. 

f 

“I  wonder  how  much  you  love  me.” 

What  then?” 

■  Karl  smiled.  He  was  on  his  own  ground 

“I  do  not  forget  easily.” 

here.  The  girlish  question  put  him  at  ease. 

“But  you  would  try?” 

“MADAME,”  THE  LEADER  HAD  SAID,  “YOU  SHOULD  BE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE.” 


“Enough  for  us  both,  at  first,”  he  said. 
“After  that - ” 

“But,”  said  Hedwig  desperately,  “sup>- 
pose  I  know  I  shall  never  care  for  you,  the 
way  you  will  want  me  to.  You  talk  of 
being  fair.  I  want  to  be  fair  to  you.  You 
have  a  right — ”  She  checked  herself 
abruptly.  After  all.  he  might  have  a  right 
to  know  about  Nikky  Larisch.  But  there 
were  others  who  had  rights,  too — Otto  to  his 
throne,  her  mother  and  Hilda  and  all  the 
others,  to  safety,  her  grandfather  to  die  in 
peace,  the  only  gift  she  could  give  him. 

“What  I  think  you  want  to  tell  me,  is 
something  I  already  know,”  Karl  said, 
gravely.  “Suppose  I  am  willing  to  take 
that  chance?  Suppose  I  am  vain  enough, 
or  fool  enough,  to  think  that  I  can  m^e 


“I  would  try,”  said  Hedwig,  almost  in  a 
whisper.  Karl  bent  over  and  taking  her 
hands,  raised  her  to  her  feet. 

“Darling,”  he  said.  And  suddenly  drew 
her  to  him.  He  covered  her  with  hot  kisses, 
her  neck,  her  face,  the  soft  angle  below  her 
ear.  Then  he  held  her  away  from  him  tri¬ 
umphantly.  “Now,”  he  said,  “have  you 
forgotten?” 

But  Hedwig,  scarlet  with  shame,  faced 
him  steadily.  “No,”  she  said. 

Later  in  the  evening  the  old  King  received 
a  present,  a  rather  wilted  rose,  to  which  was 
pinned  a  card  with  “Best  wishes  from  Fer¬ 
dinand  William  Otto”  printed  on  it  in  care¬ 
ful  letters. 

It  was  the  only  flower  the  King  had  re¬ 
ceived  during  his  illness. 
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When,  that  night,  he  fell  asleep,  it  was 
still  clasped  in  his  old  hand,  and  there  was  a 
look  of  grim  tenderness  on  the  face  on  the 
pillow,  turned  toward  his  dead  son’s  picture. 

CHAPTER  THIRTY-ONE 

Let  Mettlich  Guard  His  Treasure 

Troubled  times  now,with  the  carnival 
only  a  day  or  two  off,  and  the  shop>- 
windows  gay  with  banners;  with  the  press 
under  the  house  of  the  concierge  running  day 
and  night,  and  turning  out  vast  quantities  of 
flaming  bulletins  printed  in  red;  with  the 
Committee  of  Ten  in  almost  constant  ses¬ 
sion,  and  Olga  Loschek  summoned  before 
it,  to  be  told  of  the  passage,  and  the  thing 
she  was  to  do;  with  ^e  old  King  very  close 
to  the  open  door,  and  Hedwig  being  fitted 
for  her  bridal  robe  and  for  somber  black 
at  one  fitting. 

Troubled  times  indeed.  The  city  was 
smoldering,  and  from  some  strange  source 
had  come  a  new  rumor.  Nothing  less  than 
that  the  Royalists,  headed  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  despairing  of  crowning  the  boy  prince 
would,  on  the  King’s  death,  make  away  wdth 
him,  thus  putting  Hedwig  on  the  throne. 
Hedwig,  Queen  of  Karnia  perhaps  already 
by  secret  Inarriage. 

The  city,  which  adored  the  boy,  was  seeth¬ 
ing.  '  The  rumor  had  originated  with 
Olga  Loschek,  who  had  given  it  to  the 
Committee  as  a  useful  weapon.  Thus  would 
she  have  her  re  venge  on  those  of  the  Palace, 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  her  own  s^ifety. 
Revenge,  indeed,  for  she  knew  the  way  of 
such  rumors,  how  they  fly  from  house  to 
house,  street  to  street. 

When  she  had  placed  the  scheme  before 
the  Committee  of  Ten,  had  seen  the  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  they  grasped  it — “In  this 
way,”  she  had  said,  in  her  scornful,  incisive 
tones,  “the  onus  of  the  boy  is  not  on  you, 
but  on  them.  Ewen  those  who  have  no 
sympathy  with  your  movement,  will  burn 
at  such  a  rumor.  The  better  the  citizen, 
the  more  a  lover  of  home  and  order,  the 
more  outraged  he  will  be.  Every  man  in 
the  city  with  a  child  of  his  own  will  rise 
against  the  Palace.” 

“Madame,”  the  leader  had  said,  “you 
should  be  of  the  Committee.” 

But  she  had  ignored  the  speech  contemp- 
tfiously,  and  gone  on  to  other  things. 

Now  everything  was  arranged.  Black 
Humbert  had  put  his  niece  to  work  on  a 


carnival  dress  for  a  small  boy,  and  had 
stayed  her  curiosity  by  a  hint  that  it  was 
.for  the  American  lad. 

“They  are  comfortable  tenants,”  he  had 
said.  “Not  lavish,  perhaps,  as  rich  Ameri¬ 
cans  should  be.  But  orderly,  and  pleasant. 
The  boy  has  good  manners.  It  would  be 
well  to  please  him.” 

So  the  niece,  sewing  in  the  back  room, 
watched  Bobby  in  and  out,  with  pleasant 
mysteries  in  her  eyes,  and  sewing,  sang  the 
song  the  cathedral  chimed: 

“Draw  me  also,  Mary  m3d. 

To  adore  thee  and  thy  Child! 

Mary  mild 

Star  in  desert  drear  and  wild.”  • 

So  she  sang,  and  sewed,  and  measured 
Bobby’s  height  as  he  passed  by  the  wainscot¬ 
ing  in  the  passage,  and  cunningly  cut  a 
pattern. 

“So  high,”  she  reflected,  humming,  “is 
his  shoulder.  And  so,  to  this  panel,  should 
go  the  little  trousers.  ‘Star  in  desert  drear 
and  wild:  ” 

Now  and  then,  in  the  evenings,  when  the 
Americans  were  away,  and  Bobby  snug  in 
bed  with  Tucker  on  the  tiny  feather  com¬ 
fort  at  his  feet,  the  Fraulein  would  come 
down-stairs  and  sit  in  Black  Humbert’s  room. 
At  such  times  the  niece  would  be  sent  on  an 
errand,  and  the  two  would  talk.  The 
niece,  who  although  she  had  no  lover,  was 
on  the  lookout  for  love,  suspected  a  romance 
of  the  middle-aged,  and  smiled  in  the  half¬ 
darkness  of  the  street.  Smiled  with  a  touch 
of  malice,  as  one  who  has  pierced  the  armor 
of  the  fortress,  and  knows  its  weakness. 

But  it  was  not  of  love  that  Humbert  and 
the  Fraulein  talked. 

Herman  Spier  was  busy  in  those  days.and 
making  plans.  Thus,  day  by  day,  he  dined 
in  the  restaurant  where  the  little  Marie, 
now  weary  of  her  husband,  sat  in  idle  inter¬ 
vals  behind  the  cashier’s  desk,  and  watched 
the  grass  in  the  Place  emerge  from  its  winter 
hiding-place.  When  she  turned  her  eyes  to 
the  room,  frequently  she  encountered  those 
of  Herman  Spier,  pale  yet  burning,  fixed  on 
her.  .\nd  at  least,  one  day  when  her  hus¬ 
band  lay  lame  with  sciatica,  she  left^the 
desk  and  paused  by  Herman’s  table. 

“You  come  frequently  now,”  she  observed. 

“It  is  that  you  like  us  here,  or  that  you 
have  risen  in  the  shop?” 

“I  have  left  the  shop,”  said  Herman, 
staring  at  her.  Flesh,  in  a  moderate 
amount  suited  her  well.  He  liked  plump 
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women.  They  were,  if  you  please,  an  arm¬ 
ful.  “And  I  come  to  see  you.” 

“Left  the  shop!”  Marie  exclaimed.  “And 
Peter  Niburg — he  has  left  also?  I  never 
see  him.” 

“No,”  said  Herman,  noncommittally. 

“He  is  ill,  perhaps?” 

•  “He  is  dead,”  said  Herman,  devouring 
her  with  his  eyes. 

“Dead!”  She  put  a  hand  to  her  plump 
side. 

“Aye.  Shot  as  a  spy.”  He  took  another 
piece  of  the  excellent  pigeon  pie.  Marie, 
meantime,  lost  all  her  looks,  grew  pasty 
white. 

“Of  the — the  Terrorists?”  she  demanded, 
in  a  whisper. 

“Terrorists!  No.  Of  Karnia.  He  was 
no  patriot.” 

So  the  little  Marie  went  back  to  her  desk, 
and  to  her  staring  out  over  the  Place  in 
intervals  of  business.  And  what  she  thought 
of  no  one  can  know.  But  that  night,  and 
thereafter,  she  was  very  tender  to  her 
spouse,  and  put  cloths  soaked  in  hot  tur¬ 
pentine  water  on  his  aching  thigh. 

On  the  surface,  things  went  on  as  usual 
at  the  Palace.  Karl’s  visit  had  been  but 
for  a  day  or  two.  He  had  met  the  Council 
in  session,  and  had  had,  because  of  their 
growing  alarm,  rather  his  own  way  with 
them. 

But  although  he  had  pointed  to  the  King’s 
condition  and  theirs — as  an  argument  for 
inunediate  marriage — he  failed.  The  thing 
would  be  done,  but  properly  and  in  good 
time.  They  had  a  signed  agreement  to  stand 
behind  them,  and  were  in  no  hurry  to 
pay  his  price.  Karl  left  them  in  a  bad  tem¬ 
per,  well  concealed,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  hissed  through  the  streets. 

But  he  comforted  himself  with  the  thought 
of  Hedwig.  He  had  taken  her  in  his  arms 
before  he  left,  and  she  had  made  no  resis¬ 
tance.  She  had  even,  in  view  of  all  that  was 
at  stake,  made  a  desjierate  effort  to  return 
his  kiss,  and  found  herself  trembling  after¬ 
ward. 

In  two  weeks,  he  whispered,  he  was  to 
return  to  her. 

On  the  day  after  the  dinner-party  Otto 
went  to  an  hospital  with  Miss  Braithwaite. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  Palace  to  send  the 
flowers  from  its  spectacular  functions  to  the 
hospitals,  and  the  Crown  Prince  delighted 
in  these  errands. 


So  they  went,  escorted  by  the  function¬ 
aries  of  the  hospital,  past  the  military  wards, 
where  soldiers  in  shabby  uniforms  sat  on 
benches  in  the  spring  sunshine,  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  wards  beyond.  The  Crown  Prince  was 
almost  hidden  behind  the  armful  he  carried. 
Miss  Braithwaite  had  all  she  could  hold.  A 
convalescent  patient  in  slippers  many  sizes 
too  large  for  him,  wheeled  the  remainder  in 
a  barrow,  and  almost  upset  the  barrow  in 
his  excitement. 

Through  long  corridors  into  wards  fresh- 
scrubbed  against  his  arrival,  with  white 
counterpanes  exactly  square,  and  patients 
forbidden  to  move  and  disturb  the  geomet¬ 
rical  exactness  of  the  beds,  went  Prince 
Ferdinand  William  Otto.  At  each  bed  he 
stopped,  selected  a  flower,  and  held  it  out. 
Some  there  were  who  reached  out,  and  took 
it  with  a  smile.  Others  lay  still,  and  saw 
neither  boy  nor  blossom. 

“They  sleep.  Highness,”  the  nurse  would 
say. 

“But  their  eyes  are  open.” 

“They  are  very  weary,  and  resting.’’ 

In  such  cases  he  placed  the  flower  on  the 
pillow,  and  went  on. 

One  such,  however,  lying  with  vacant 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling,  turned  and  glanced 
at  the  boy,  and  into  his  empty  gaze  crept  a 
faint  intelligence.  It  was  not  much.  He 
seemed  to  question  with  his  eyes.  That  was 
all.  As  the  little  procession  moved  on, 
however,  he  raised  himself  on  his  elbow. 

“Lie  down!”  said  the  man  in  the  next 
bed  sharply. 

“Who  was  that?” 

The  ward,  which  might  have  been  in¬ 
terested,  was  busy  keeping  its  covers 
straight,  and  in  following  the  progress  of  the 
party.  For  the  man  had  not  spoken  before. 

“The  Crown  Prince.” 

The  sick  man  lay  back  and  closed  his 
eyes.  Soon  he  slept.  His  comrade  in  the 
next  bed  beckoned  to  a  sister. 

“He  has  sp)oken,”  he  said.  “Either  he 
recovers,  or — he  dies.” 

But,  again  Haeckel  did  not  die.  He 
lived  to  do  his  part  in  the  coming  crisb,  to 
prove  that  even  the  great  hands  of  Black 
Humbert  on  his  throat  were  not  so  strong  as 
his  own  young  spirit,  lived  indeed  to  con¬ 
front  the  Terrorist  as  one  risen  from  the 
dead.  But  that  day  he  lay  and  slept,  by 
curious  irony  the  flower  from  Karl’s  ban¬ 
quet  in  a  cup  of  water  beside  him. 


The  next  instalment  of  **Long  Live  the  King!  ”  will  appear  in  the  September  number. 
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WHEN  THE  CIRCUS 
GOES  TO  WAR 


PHOTOGKAPHS  BY  CHARLES  PHELPS  CUSHING 


^niS  article  tells  an  inside  story  of  the  circus — how  it  fights  to  live  and  lives  to  fight.  Mr. 
^  Cooper,  the  author  of  some  hundred  fiction  stories  of  the  circus,  is  also  an  active  circus 
man,  having  been  ^‘in  the  game"  about  fifteen  years.  His  beginning  was  a  runaway  adventure 
in  which  he  joined  a  small  circus  as  a  clown,  side-show  spieler,  general  roustabout,  and  wagon- 
painter — in  fact,  anything  to  keep  the  salary  coming.  Since  then,  however,  he  has  been  general 
press  representative  for  various  attractions,  among  them  the  late  Colonel  It'.  F.  Cody  (Bujffalo 
Bill),  and  also  has  been  the  personal  representative  of  the  owners  with  one  of  the  largest 
circuses  on  the  road.  Hence  his  facts  have  been  gathered  from  experiences,  and  from  many 
a  story  of  the  “stake  and  chain  wagon,”  on  the  circus  lot  itself. — Th?:  Fditor. 


iHARLIE  ROBINS  wasa“towner.” 
A  lifelong  friend,  and  all  that,  but 
a  towner  just  the  same.  Any  one 
who  isn’t  in  the  circus  game  is  a 
“towner”  or  “tow’n-guy”  or  a  “dough  bird” 
or  “rube”  or  “thistle  chin” — according  to 
the  locality — and  there  isn’t  a  bit  of  rancor 
in  the  use  of  the  terms,  either.  A  circus  man 
must  have  his  own  names  for  things — he’s 
just  as  likely  to  call  himself  a  tent-squirrel 
or  a  saw-dust  eater.  It  all  goes  with  the 
life,  with  the  big  tc^  and  the  parade  and 


the  squall  of  the  kidshow  band  and  the 
shriek  of  the  calliope. 

.Anyway,  Charlie  was  a  towner,  and  all 
day  I  had  been  waiting  for  him  to  say  it. 
Every  towner  says  it  sooner  or  later.  It’s 
bound  to  cume,  just  as  sure  as  soup  in  the 
cookhouse  or  cuss-words  when  an  eight- 
horse  driver  gets  his  lines  tangled  and  the 
lead  horses  fouled  in  the  mud  on  a  bad  haul 
to  the  circus  lot.  So  I  hardly  paid  any  at¬ 
tention  when  his  eyes  went  rather  wistful 
and  he  remarked  with  a  little  sigh: 
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“Gee,  I  wish  I  was  with  a  circus!” 

Charlie  said  it  just  as  he  opened  the  door 
of  his  machine  to  drive  me  down  to  the 
sleepers.  The  night  show  was  over.  The 
chandeliers  were  dark — except  the  few  gaso¬ 
line  flares  scattered  around  the  flattened 
big  top  to  point  out  the  half  hitches  of  the 
main  guys  that  still  held  the  bare  poles 
in  place.  Here  and  there  a  sp>otlight  flared, 
sending  great  streaks  of  light  across  the 
circus  lot.  Men  were  hurrying  about  and 


foot  on  the  starter,  Charlie  Robins  ampli¬ 
fied  his  statement: 

V  “Yep,  it  sure  must  be  great.  And  say, 
the  money  a  show  can  take  out  of  a  town! 
Last  year,  there  were  two  shows  here  on 
the  same  day.  I  guess  between  ’em  they 
must  have  made  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
dollars!” 

Now,  had  Charlie  been  a  real  towner,  the 
statement  wouldn’t  even  have  been  an¬ 
swered.  It’s  a  little  rule  of  the  big  tops — 


‘GEE,  I  WISH  1  WAS  WITH  A  aRCUSl”  EVERY  “TOWNER”  SAYS  IT  SOONER  OR  LATER. 


shouting.  Wagons  were  grumbling  and 
rocking  as  their  eight-  and  ten-horse  teams 
dragg^  them  slowly  toward  the  loading- 
runs  of  our  train,  a  quarter  mile  away. 

Bill  Ricketts,  boss  hostler,  passed,  yelp>- 
ing  musically  as  he  sent  his  orders  far  across 
the  lot.  A  few  feet  farther.  Cap  Edwards, 
boss  canvasman,  argued  the  subject  of  lazi¬ 
ness  with  a  gang  of  roughnecks.  Far  across 
the  flats,  the  carbide  torches  were  gleam¬ 
ing  at  the  runs,  dimly  lighting  the  activities 
of  the  pull-up  teams,  the  hurrying  razor- 
backs  or  carloaders,  the  rushing  bosses,  and 
the  dun  shape  of  the  snackstand,  where  the 
“kinkers,”  or  performers,  were  downing 
their  sandwiches  and  “cup  o’jav”  before 
going  to  their  sleepers. 

After  all,  it  did  look  rather  romantic,  with 
its  lights  and  shadows  and  flitting  forms, 
and  I  really  didn’t  blame  Charlie  for  his 
tow’ner  remark.  But  as  he  pushed  his 


any  tent  is  a  top  in  the  circus  game — to  let 
a  towner  say  or  think  anything  he  wants  to. 
But  Charlie  was  an  old  friend,  even  if  he 
was  inexperienced,  so  I  laughed  and  went 
into  the  matter. 

“How  much  did  they  make?” 

“Fifteen  or  twenty  thousand,  the  paper 
said.” 

“Charlie,”  I  couldn’t  help  laughing  again, 
“you  wouldn’t  get  mad  if  I  said  you  were  a 
cuckoo?  And  that  the  editor  of  the  paper 
was  in  the  same  fix?  Because  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  when  the  Great  and  Only 
and  the  World’s  Wonderful  were  here  last 
year,  they  lost  about  two  thousand  apiece 
on  the  day.” 

“Dollars?” 

“Good  hard  bones,  bucks,  dollars!” 

“But  their  tents  were  packed!” 

“Sure.  But  half  of  it  was  piapier — p)asses. 
And  it  cost  ’em  something  to  come  m  here 


and  make 
the  fight. 

Ever  think 
of  that? 

Just  for 
instance, 
they  had 
this  whole 
country 
slathered 
with  bill¬ 
ing  for  for¬ 
ty  miles 
around , 
didn’t 
they?  All 
right; 
every  bit 

of  that  pa¬ 
per  C^t  IT’S  A  SORT  OF  WILD- ANIM 

from  three  to  six  cents  a  sheet.  Twenty 
thousand  sheets  of  printing — figure  it  up 
yourself.  Each  one  of  those  canvas  operas 
had  fully  a  hundred  men  apiece  in  this 
town  at  various  times  for  two  months 
ahead,  fighting  for  space  on  anything 
from  a  ‘banner  hit’  on  a  dead  brick  wall, 
to  a  drug-store  wrindow  or  an  ash-can. 
.^nd  each  one  of  those  banner  guys,  daub 
brothers,  tack  spitters,  lithographers,  and 
squarers - ” 

“Those  what?”  Circus  terms  are  a  bit 
confusing  to  a  towner. 

“Never  mind,  they  all  go  under  the  gen- 


ITS  A  SORT  OF  WILD-ANIMAL  THING,  THIS  QRCUS  UFE, 


eral  name 
o  f  billmg 
crews. 
And  they 
all  get 
from  four¬ 
teen  dol- 
1  a  r  s  a 
week,  for 
the  lowest, 
t  o  thirty- 
five  and 
forty  dol¬ 
lars  for 
the  mana¬ 
gers,  be¬ 
sides  bed 
and  board. 
So  figure 

THING,  THIS  QRCUS  UFE.  U  p  ” 

Charlie  whistled.  “Some  expense!” 

“Oh  no,  that’s  just  the  beginning.  Per¬ 
haps  it  didn’t  come  out  in  the  p>aper  about 
the  smart  contracting  agent  for  the  Great 
and  Only.  How  he  blew  in  here  and 
thought  he’d  squared  his  own  license  and 
then  framed  the  city  council  to  put  over  a 
five-hundred-dollars-a-day  stinger  for  the 
World’s  Wonderful?  And  how  the  thing 
backfired  on  him  so  that  it  cost  him  five 
hundred  dollars,  too?” 

“No,  I  didn’t  see  that.” 

“Or  that  the  Great  and  Only  had  trouble 
getting  here?” 
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a  yelp  that  he  had  to  have  five  hundred 
dollars  or  he’d  get  out  an  attachment — 
and  that  it  ..cost  one  hundred  dollars  to 
square  him  up?” 

No,  Charlie  didn’t  know  that  either. 

“Or  that  the  agents  for  both  shows  spent 
money  like  a  bunch  of  millionaires,  buying 
pages  in  the  newspapers  to  tell  the  people 
what  a  bunch  of  bums  and  crooks  each 
other  was?” 

Charlie  laughed.  “Yes,  I  saw  the  adver¬ 
tisements,  but  everybody  thought  it  was 
just  a  scheme  to  get  up  interest.  It  some¬ 
times  happens.” 

“Not  at  double  the  commercial  advertis¬ 
ing  rates.  And  seeing  you’re  interested. 
I’ll  go  a  little  farther.  Those  passes  I  was 
talking  about;  you  didn’t  know,  of  course, 
that  every  city  oflBcial  had  all  the  tickets 
the  agents  could  force  on  them.  That  the 
mayor  had  two  hundred,  the  chief  of  police 
the  same,  and  every  front-oflSce  dick  and 
harness  bull  on  the  force  a  couple  of 
hundred,  and  so  on  down  to  the  city 
impounder?  Or  that  each  of  the  ‘canvas 
op>eras’  spent  half  its  time  paying  fines 


ANTBODY  WHO’S  EVER  BEEN  WITH  THE  BIG  TOPS  WILL  TELL  YOU  HE  HATES  THE  BUSINESS 


fork  over  three  hundred  dollars  to  ‘square 
the  squawk.’  I  don’t  guess  that  came  out. 
And  I  don’t  guess  it  came  out,  either,  that 
the  Great  and  Only  got  even  by  framing  up 
a  bird  who  owned  a  small  part  of  the 
World’s  Wonderful  showgrounds  to  let  out 


and  then  getting  the  bill-posters  and  work¬ 
ing  men  and  razorbacks,  and  even  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  other  show  pinched  so  they 
could  pay  fines  too?  Or  that  provision  men, 
hay  men,  grocers,  bakers,  and  everybody 
else  stuck  the  shows  double  prices,  just 


■  “Yes,  hot  boxes.  There  was  a  little  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  paper  about  that.” 

I  couldn’t  help  grinning  in  the  darkness. 
Sand  in  car  journals  is  an  old  story  of 
“dirty  opposition.”  But  there  were  more 
things  coming  to  Charlie. 

“Remember  anything  happening  to  one 
of  the  World’s  Wonderful  parade  tableaux 
right  in  front  of  the  Great  and  Only’s 
parade?” 

“That’s  right!  We  waited  an  hour  or 
more  for  the  Great  and  Only  parade  after 
the  World’s  Wonderful  had  passed.  A  lot 
of  the  p>eople  got  tired  and  went  out  to  the 
World’s  Wonderful,  Men  went  along  the 
street  yelling  that  the  Great  and  Only 
parade  wasn’t  coming.” 

“That  is  just  what  the  tableau  wagon  was 
broken  down  for.  But  the  Great  and  Only 
went  around  another  street  off  the  regular 
parade  route.  And  naturally  a  rube  had  to 
be  there  with  a  pair  of  green  horses  that  got 
scared  of  the  bulls - ” 

“Huh?” 

“Bulls — elephants — and  ran  away,  while 
the  “fixer”  for  the  Great  and  Only  had  to 
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BUT  WHEN  THE  MENAGERIE  DENS  ARE  BRIGHT  WITH  PAINT,  THERE  HE  IS 


READY  FOR  ANY  lOND  OF  JOB,  FROM  RAZORBACK  TO  PONY  PUNK. 


because  they  knew  they  were  fighting  and 
could  get  it?  Or  that - ” 

Charlie’s  laugh  cut  me  short.  “I’m  con¬ 
vinced!  You’ve  shown  me  enough.  Now 
tell  me  one  thing — why  did  it  happen?” 

“Why?  Because  there  was  a  circus  war 
on.” 

“But  why  the  circus  war?  Neither  side 
made  any  money  at  it.” 

“Correct.” 

.  “Either  one  of  them  could  have  switched 
their  dates,  as  I  believe  you  call  it,  and 
shown  in  some  other  town,  couldn’t  they?” 

“Sure.” 

“Then  why?  WTiy  should  they  want  to 
burn  up  their  money,  and  cause  each  other 
trouble  and  damage  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing?” 

I  could  only  laugh  and  shrug  my  shoul¬ 
ders.  “You’ll  have  to  ask  somebody  older 
than  I  am,  Charlie.  It’s  bom  in  us.  Those 


boys  in  the  trenches  over  in  Europie  aren’t 
any  worse  than  we  are  when  it  comes  to  a 
‘clem’  or  a  rough-house.  We’ll  play  our 
last  pile  of  chips  and  bet  our  last  j)enny 
and  then  back  it  up  with  our  fists.  It’s  cir¬ 
cus  nature — there  isn’t  any  ‘why’  to  it.” 

After  that,  Charlie  took  me  down  to  the 
sleepers,  then  sat  looking  at  the  conglomera¬ 
tion  of  busy  beasts  and  humanity  at  the 
loading  runs,  before  he  said  good-by.  But 
when  he  shook  my  hand  in  farewell,  he 
laughed  a  bit  and  said: 

“It’s  a  queer  business,  isn’t  it?” 

That’s  it.  It  is  a  queer  business — and 
it’s  primitive.  The  circus  isn’t  a  new  thing. 
It  had  its  beginnings  back  in  the  Coliseum, 
when  lions  and  tigers  ate  up  enemies  of  the 
emi>erors,  and  the  audience  yelled  for  more. 
It  was  a  queer  business  then  and  it’s  been 
a  queer  business  ever  since. 

For,  let  it  be  kno'wn,  a  circus  is  only  tinsel 
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as  far  as  the  towner  is  concerned.  The 
only  place  you’ll  find  tinsel  behind  the 
scenes  of  a  “canvas  opera”  is  in  the  prop>- 
erty  wagon — and  it’s  kept  there  for  e.xhibi- 
tion  purposes.  It  doesn’t  enter  into  the 
lives  of  the  piersons  who  make  the  circus — 
for  to  those  who  drag  the  “trick”  from  the 
chilling  days  of  spring,  on  through  the  siz¬ 
zling  summer,  and  on  to  the  frosty  autumn, 
it’s  another  story:  a  story  of  grief,  of  tribu¬ 
lations,  of  work,  work,  work;  of  danger  and 
a  steady  fight  for  existence. 

And  the  people  who  are  in  the  game  are 
there  because  of  the  primitive,  wandering 
call  of  their  blood,  a  call  that  dates  back  for 
generations.  Anybody  who’s  ever  been 
with  the  big  tops  will  tell  you  that  he  hates 
the  business.  It’s  dirty,  it’s  rotten,  it’s 
nerve-racking,  and  if  he  can  ever  get  to 
the  place  where  he  can  have  a  little  farm 
and  a  few  chickens  and  a  couple  of  hogs 
rooting  around,  no  mud-colored  circus  big 
top  is  ever  going  to  see  him  again.  But 


I  believe  I  know.  I’ve  been  a  five-dollars- 
a-week  clown  and  a  one-hundred-dollars-a- 
week  (private  car  thrown  in)  owner’s  repre¬ 
sentative.  And  I’ve  done  my  swearing  off, 
too,  only  to  show  up  in  the  spring,  tickled 
to  death  to  start  out  again  quarreling  with 
business  managers  of  newspapers;  “squar¬ 
ing  the  sheriff”  when  the  “bill  car”  is  ly¬ 
ing  on  a  sidetrack,  a  half  mile  outside  of 
town,  and  the  entire  city  administration, 
from  the  mayor  to  the  garbage  collector,  is 
busily  causing  the  arrest  of  every  man  who 
even  looks  like  a  bill-poster — on  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  some  other  circus  that  he  is  guilty 
of  everything  from  defacement  of  property 
to  malicious  mayhem. 

It’s  a  sort  of  wild-animal  thing,  this  cir¬ 
cus  life.  You  fight  the  elements,  and  they’re 
all  against  you.  You  fight  against  benighted 
public  opinion  that  believes  circuses  are 
wicked  and  that  every  one  of  them  carries 
a  special  train  of  robbers.  Perhapis  there 
was  a  time  when  they  did;  but  the  “educa- 


when  the  bluebird  sings  in  the  spring,  and 
the  menagerie  dens  are  bright  with  the 
paint  that  will  remain  gloriously  shining 
until  the  first  bad  day  in  the  mud,  there  he 
is,  his  eyes  bulging,  his  whole  being  a-fret 
to  “get  with  it”  at  any  kind  of  job,  from 
razorback  to  pony  punk.  And  from  the  la¬ 
boring  class  on  up  to  the  highest  position, 
that  call  of  the  blood  is  all  the  same. 


tional  department,”  in  spite  of  the  money 
it  raked  in  through  the  shell  game  and  the 
“cologne  joint,”  proved  unprofitable  from 
a  strictly  business  standpoint. 

You  fight  against  Fate — every  railroad 
run  may  mean  a  wreck,  with  death  from  fire 
or  liberated  “cat”  animals.  Any  wind  may 
develop  into  a  “blowdown,”  with  the  tents 
catching  fire  from  the  chandeliers,  with  the 
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seats  crashing,  the  ton-heavy  poles  falling, 
and  the  “bulls”  stampeding  in  the  men¬ 
agerie. 

From  the  time  the  raucous-voiced  twenty- 
four-hour  man  yelps  his  way  along  the  train, 
in  the  mists  of  dawn  until  the  “highball” 
sounds  from  the  engine  of  the  last  train  of 
paraphernalia  at  night,  it’s  fight  and  work, 
work  and  fight,  every  inch  of  the  way.  And 
so,  with  fights  of  various  sorts  on  every  side, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  circuses  should  fight 
among  themselves - ? 

But  whether  there’s  a  reason  or  whether 
there  isn’t,  they  do  it.  They  fight  as  they 
live — by  every  means  and  with  every  ounce 
of  strength  that’s  in  them.  Say  “clem”  to 
a  circus  man  and  a  grin  will  find  its  way  to 
his  face — for  “clem”  means  fight,  in  circus 
parlance.  He  may  pretend  to  hate  it,  he 
may  pretend  to  be  energetically  pushing 
the  circus  upward,  but  down  in  his  breast 
he  just  naturally  loves  to  fight.  And  out¬ 
side  New  York — for  five  million  persons  is 
too  big  a  crowd  for  fighting  purposes,  af¬ 
fording  no  chance  to  swing  the  whole  popu¬ 
lace  one  way  or  another — he  indulges  freely. 

Perhaps,  if  you’re  one  of  those  persons 
who  do  not  live  within  the  radius  of  the 
subway,  you’ve  wondered  at  the  fact  that 
the  flaring  announcements  of  one  show, 
plastered  upon  barns  and  fences  and  out¬ 
houses,  sometimes  disappear  overnight,  giv¬ 


ing  way  to  a  coating  of  a  differently  owned 
set  of  marvels,  advertised  for  a  latter  date, 
with  the  squawking  announcement: 

WAIT  FOR  THE  BIG  SHOW  I 
WAIT— WAIT— WAIT  I 

And  the  gently  humorous  thing  about 
the  whole  affair  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  first 
circus  to  appear  is  probably  twice  as  large 
as  the  one  that  nips  at  its  heels.  But  little 
things  like  real  facts  don’t  make  much  dif¬ 
ference  when  a  couple  of  circuses  take  it 
into  their  heads  to  start  squabbling.  For 
instance,  several  years  ago,  during  one  of 
the  sieges  of  warfare  that  happened  between 
two  rival  shows  in  Iowa,  this  announcement 
occupied  a  full  page  of  a  newspaper: 

“Z?o  you  want  your  leg  brokenf 

''Do  you  want  to  be  injured  for  life? 

"Do  you  want  to  be  carried  away  in  an 
ambulance? 

"Do  you  want  to  be  a  part  of  a  panic? 

"Xo?  Then  do  not  attend  the  Blank  and 
Blank  circus — 

ITS  SEATS  ARE  NOT  S.VFE!” 

And  the  queer  part  of  it  all  was  that 
Blank  and  Blank  had  spent  ten  thousand 
dollars  that  winter,  to  install  a  system  of 
seats  that  could  stand  twice  the  weight  that 
might  be  piled  upon  them — while  the  show 
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THE  TOWNER  SEES  ONLY  THE  “GRAND  D  D-D-D,  GUTTERING  G-G-G  G  AN’  GLORIOUS-S-S-S  PAY-RADE.” 


that  had  done  the  advertising  clung  to  a 
system  thirty  years  old! 

But  it  all  went  with  the  game.  When  the 
bars  are  down  in  circus  warfare,  almost  any¬ 
thing  can  happ>en.  Last  summer,  a  man 
leaped  from  a  train  at  a  small  station  in 
Oregon  and  rushed  for  the  freight-agent. 

“Listen,  pal,”  he  began  excitedly.  “I’m 
a  circus  guy.  With  th’  Great  Marvelous 
circus.  Here,  ol’  kid,  have  a  couple  o’ 
passes.  They’ll  be  goixi  in  Portland — we 
ain’t  cornin’  here.  But  that  ain’t  what  I 
wanted  t’  talk  about.  You’ve  got  some 
printin’  here  for  th’  Great  Marvelous?” 

“Yes.” 

“Fine  and  dandy.  When’s  th’  next  train 
out  o’  here  for  Portland?” 

“To-night  at  8:50.” 

“Better  and  better.  We’ve  got  to  get 
that  there  printin’  on  that  train.  What’ll 
the  express  be?” 

“Express?”  The  freight-agent  gasped. 
“Express  on  that  stuff?  It  weighs  more 
than  a  ton!” 

“Can’t  help  if  it  weighs  ten  tons.  We’ve 
had  t’  change  our  route  an’  we’ve  got  t’ 
get  that  stuff  into  Portland  on  th’  first 
train!  Get  me,  pal?” 

Out  came  a  roll  of  bills.  The  freight  and 
express  charges  on  the  lithographing  were 
p>aid  for.  The  bills  of  lading  were  handed 
over.  That  night,  when  the  8:50  train  left 
for  Portland,  it  carried  more  than  a  ton  of 


boxed  matter,  which,  on  its  arrival,  was 
transferred  and  again  sent,  this  time  by 
freight,  to  Ballinger,  Texas. 

Three  days  afterward,  a  daringly  painted 
advertising  car  rolled  into  the  little  Oregon 
town  and  was  switched  to  a  side-track.  A 
short,  fussy  man  went  to  the  freight-office. 

“Howdy,”  he  began  happily.  “Where’s 
my  paper?” 

“What  paper?” 

“Why,  that  paper  for  the  Great  Marvel¬ 
ous!  Ain’t  it  here?” 

“Here  and  gone,”  said  the  freight-agent; 
“your  other  man  attended  to  it — had  it 
sent  by  express  to  Portland.” 

“Express?”  The  car  manager’s  face 
went  white.  “UTio  did  it?” 

“Don’t  know  his  name — ^but  I  guess  it’s 
on  the  bill  of  lading.  Wait  a  minute.” 

But  the  little  man  swore  instead,  swore 
long  and  loud  and  fulsomely.  He  pulled 
at  his  tousled  black  hair  and  swore  some 
more.  He  looked  at  the  bills  of  lading  and 
swore  still  louder.  The  name  was  fictitious 
— naturally.  “Dirty  opposition”  had  done 
its  work.  The  man  who  had  sent  the  paper 
to  Portland  wasn’t  an  agent  for  the  Great 
Marvelous.  Instead,  he  was  the  opposi¬ 
tion  agent  of  a  rival  circus,  who  had  worked 
as  a  bill-poster  on  the  Great  Marvelous 
bill  car  just  long  enough  to  steal  those 
bills  of  lading,  jump  ahead,  and  send  that 
paper  out  of  reach — a  month’s  supply  of 
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THE  ROAR  OF  THE  BALLYHOO  STAND  RINGING  IN  THEIR  EARS. 


lithographs,  banners,  and  other  printed  mat¬ 
ter  that  had  come  from  the  printing-house 
back  East,  impossible  to  duplicate  within 
three  weeks!  Hence  the  swear  words. 

For,  naturally,  the  result  was  that  the 
Great  Marvelous  went  through  weeks  of 
territory  practically  unannounced,  while 
the  bills  of  the  rival  glared  everywhere. 
It  was  just  one  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade. 

And  what  a  glorious  variety  of  tricks  they 
are!  Often,  when  a  circus  is  infringing  upon 
what  another  circus  believes  to  be  its  own 
particular  God-given  territory,  a  perspiring, 
hurrying  man,  the  fi.xer,  shoots  out  of  the 
“opening  jam”  of  a  circus  lot,  to  seek  the 
manager  and  lead  him  far  to  one  side. 

“Dirty  opposition!”  he  gasps  in  a  voice 
seething  with  indignation.  “Dirty  oppo¬ 
sition,  that’s  what  it  is!  Of  all  th’  dirty, 
low  down  bunch  o’  crooks  in  th’  world,  that 
Big  Show  gang’s  th’  worst. 

“Know  what  they’ve  done?  No?  Well, 
lemme  tell  you  somethin’ — there’s  goin’  to 
be  more  squawks  around  this  dump  in  a 
half-hour  than  you  can  shake  a  stick  at. 
I’ve  got  jerry  to  Woolly  th’  Wop,  Soapy 
Mike,  Pittsburgh  Pete,  an’  Handy  Harris! 
.\nd  how  many  more  dips  and  guns  and 
cons  and  mobmen  there  are  out  there  is 
more’n  I  can  guess.  They’ve  nipped  half 
the  pokes  in  that  jam  by  now!” 

From  all  of  which  the  manager  learns 
that  dirty  opposition  is  working,  and  that 


his  circus  suddenly  has  been  infested  with 
everything  from  pickpockets  to  confidence 
men,  who  are  robbing  every  one  within 
reach.  .4nd  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
hired  by  an  opposition  circus  to  cause 
trouble,  suits,  losses,  and  disagreeable  pub¬ 
licity,  is  all  the  more  nettling. 

So  it  goes.  Sand  finds  its  way  into  car 
journals,  causing  hot  boxes  and  a  delay  in 
the  arrival  of  the  show  trains.  Poison 
sometimes  gets  into  the  meat  that  is  fed 
the  “principal”  animal  act,  with  the  result 
that  tigers  and  lions  turn  their  toes  to  the 
sun  and  the  circus  loses  one  of  its  best  acts. 
W’agon  wheels  come  off  mysteriously — it  is 
easy  to  loosen  the  nuts  of  a  wagon  in  the 
darkness  of  night  on  a  circus  lot.  Health 
departments  receive  sudden  announcements 
of  epidemics  among  people  or  stock,  and 
hold  the  circus  until  both  can  be  examined. 
W’orking  men  are  bought  away,  and  delays 
created  by  every  scheme  and  de\’ice.  Fight¬ 
ing  circuses  have  even  accused  each  other  of 
throwing  railroad  switches  and  causing 
wrecks.  Taking  it  by  and  large,  “dirty  op¬ 
position”  is  a  gay  and  exciting  existence. 

.\nd  where  it  all  began  is  beyond  the  an¬ 
nals  of  circusdom.  It  was  here  before  we 
came  into  the  game.  Grizzled  old  men 
around  the  stake-and-chain  wagon  tell  stor¬ 
ies  that  were  history'  when  they  were  chil¬ 
dren.  Years  of  warfare,  then  short  sp>asms 
of  peace  and  “gentlemanly  conduct” — such 
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is  the  history  of  the  circus  from  the  time  of 
Barnum.  Then  men  called  each  other 
thieves  and  cutthroats  and  robbers  and  em¬ 
bezzlers  and  burglars  through  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  circus  magnate  who  owned 
the  most  vitriolic  press-agent  was,  by  far, 
the  wisest  showman. 

Occasional  declarations  of  peace  between 
some  members  do  not  mean,  in  the  least, 
a  declaration  for  the  whole  world.  -.--The 
Balkans  of  the  circus  world  are  still  at  it. 

Go  into  Sedalia,  Marshall,  or  Boone- 
ville,  Missouri;  Minneapolis,  Pittsburgh, 
and  a  hundred  other  towms  and  you  will  still 
find  the  plastered  banners  of  one  show  atop 
the  other,  where  various  organizations 
fought  last  season.  Go  into  California,  and 
you  will  hear  the  stories  of  the  fight  between 
the  Barnes  Wild  Animal  Circus  and  Rob¬ 
inson  Ten  Big  Shows  that  started  while  the 
snow  was  still  on  the  ground  back  East  in  the 
winter  of  1916,  and  lasted  until  Providence 
parted  the  pathways  of  the  organizations. 
Go  into  the  East  and  the  West — it’s  all 
the  same;  you’ll  find  shows  fighting  this 
year  as  they  were  last,  and  for  years  before 
that. 

For  peace  is  almost  as  uncertain  a  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  land  of  the  tops  as  it  is  in  the 
trench-lined  map  of  Europe.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
quantity  which  can  be  easily  set  aside  in 
the  circus  world.  The  lust  of  battle  is  born 
in  the  circus  man.  To  the  bill-poster,  an 
“illuminated  lamp”  is  a  privilege  if  it  comes 
from  a  struggle  to  gain  a  location  for  his 
posters.  And  more  than  one  time  in  the 
annals  of  circus  warfare  have  battles  come 
from  absolute  peace — have  plots  been  born 
and  “dirty  opposition”  brought  forth  from 
calm  complacency. 

Last  year,  in  a  southern  Missouri  town, 
the  advance  cars  of  two  circuses  stood  side 
by  side  on  their  switch  tracks.  One  car  was 
“billing”  the  town.  The  other  was  await¬ 
ing  a  transfer  to  another  road,  that  it  might 
be  taken  to  a  small  city  twenty  miles  away. 
Peace  reigned,  through  one  of  the  many 
agreements  constantly  being  made  in  the 
circus  world.  The  first  circus  was  not  to 
“cover”  the  second  circus’s  paper,  and  like 
“gentlemanly  conduct”  was  to  be  observed 
by  the  other  side.  Each  show  was  to  bill 
the  country  to  a  diNdsion  line  between  the 
two  towns.  All  was  calm  and  qUiet  and 
lovely.  And  then - 

It  was  dawn.  A  fist  banged,  upon  the 
door  of  a  car  manager’s  stateroom. 


“Look  at  that!”  bawled  a  bill-poster,  as 
he  |)ointed  to  a  flaring  announcement  on  a 
brick  wall  opposite.  Where  the  bills  of  the 
'first  circus  had  shown  the  night  before,  now 
glared  the  bills  of  the  second.  Wildly  the 
car  manager  stared,  gulped,  and  then 
turned,  howling  to  the  sleeping  crew. 

“Out  o’  them  bunks!”  he  roared.  “Out 
'o’ there!  They’re' coverin’ our- paper!  Get 
out  an!  grease  everything  they’ve  got! 
Dirty  opposition,  eh?  We’ll  show  ’em!” 

And  for  three  glorious  days  they  fought, 
covered  and  recovered  billing,  punched 
noses  and  got  into  jail.  It  spread  to  the 
management.  From  peace  had  come  war- 
•  fare,  and  all  that  went  with  it.  And  when 
the  season  was  over,  when  the  bill  cars 
were  closed  for  the  season  and  the  animals 
put  away  in  their  steam-heated  menagerie 
houses,  the  truth  came  out. 

That  “covered”  stand  of  circus  paper 
which  had  caused  two  months  of  warfare 
had  been  done  by  the  indignant  bill-poster 
w’ho  had  awakened  the  car  manager! 
Quietly  he  had  left  his  bunk,  stolen  into  the 
other  advertising  car,  appropriated  enough 
bills  to  cover  the  paper  that  already  had 
been  put  up,  then  gone  forth  and  pasted 
the  advertising  matter  of  a  rival  circus  on 
top  of  that  of  his  own.  And  simply  for  the 
reason  that  the  spirit  of  the  circus  was 
strong  within  him,  and  peace  had  palled. 
He  wanted  the  warfare  that  every  true 
circus  man  loves — and  he  got  it. 

Incidentally,  two  business  organizations 
of  the  amusement  world  paid  a  premium 
of  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars. 

But  just  as  it  is  in  real  warfare,  so  is  it 
in  the  warfare  of  the  circus — dollars  fail  to 
count  when  the  battle-cry  goes  forth.  In 
fact,  nothing  counts  save  that  call  of  a 
primitive  heart:  “Fight — fight — fight!” 

But  naturally,  I  couldn’t  have  told  Char¬ 
lie  Robins  that.  It  would  have  taken  too 
long;  and,  besides.  Charlie  still  had  the  glit¬ 
ter  and  tinsel  in  his  eyes,  and  the  roar  of  the 
ballyhoo  stand  before  the  kidshow  ringing 
in  his  ears.  And  to  a  towner,  who  sees  only 
the  “grand-d-d-d-d-d,  glittering-g-g-g-g-g 
an’  glorious-s-s-s  pay-rade,”  who  sits  high 
on  the  seats  and  sees  the  performance  go 
past  smoothly  and  evenly,  who  thinks  a 
circus  just  comes  and  just  goes,  it  might  be 
a  rather  hard  proposition  for  argument. 
But  many  a  queer  thing  is  found  beneath 
the 'surface.  Often  the  finest  mahogany  is 
only  cotton-wood  under  the  veneer. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE  —  Thoujfh  (hr  if  (hr  Chrf(nu(  Tree,  no  story  it 
harrrd  by  i(t  you(h.  Wr  nili  gladly  pay  for  availaUr  onrt.  Addrrtt  ull 
in<inas<Tip(t  (o  “Thr  Chrf (nu(  T rrr."  mclotini  i (amprd,  addrrttrd  mi-rlopr. 


HEADING  AND  SKETCHES 


BY  RALPH  BARTON 


The  man  who  was  seeking  a  home  said  to  the 
agent:  “What  I  want  is  a  place  with  a  fine 
view.” 

The  agent,  who  was  rich  in  places  of  all  sorts, 
immediately  exclaimed: 

“Here,  I’ve  got  just  what  you  are  Icmking 
for.  But  it  will  cost  you  a  little  more  than  the 
one  I’ve  just  shown  you.” 

“.\re  you  sure  the  view  is  all  right?”  con¬ 
tinued  the  home-seeker. 

“Why,  man,  it  couldn’t  be  better!  By 
simply  going  on  your  roof  you  can  see  a  big- 
league  base-ball  game.” 


man,  “stop  and  ’light.”.  The  lawyer  “’lighted” 
and  followed  him  into  his  abode,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  room  with  a  bear  skin  stretched 
out  in  one  corner,  the  trophy  of  a  hunt  and  also 
the  only  bed  of  the  hunter.  A  pumpkin  served 
him  for  a  pillow.  In  answer  to  the  lawyer’s 
wondering  look  as  to  where  he  was  going  to 
sleep,  the  “cracker”  pointed  to  the  bear  skin, 
saying  with  great  magnanimity,  “Stranger,  I 
tell  ye  what  we’ll  do — ye  take  the  punkin  and 
the  b’ar  skin,  and  I’ll  rough  it!” 


A  TR-WTiLER  who  believed  himself  to  be  the 
sole  survivor  of  a  shipwTeck  upon  a  cannibal  isle, 
hid  for  three  days,  in  terror  of  his  life.  Driven 
out  by  hunger,  he  discovered  a  thin  wisp  of 
smoke  rising  from  a  clump  of  bushes  inland, 
and  crawled  carefully  to  study  the  type  of 
savages  about  it.  Just  as  he  reached  the  clump, 
he  heard  a  voice  say:  “Why  in  hell  did  you 
play  that  card?”  He  dropped  on  his  knees 
and.  devoutly  raising  his  hands,  cried: 

“Thank  God,  they  are  Christians!” 


A  YOUNG  lawyer  down  in  Florida  was  running 
for  a  certain  office,  and  with  the  idea  of  getting 
their  vote,  undertook  to  cultivate  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  all  the  “crackers”  (country 
people)  for  miles  around. 

Stopping  his  horse  one  evening  in  front  of  a 
little  shanty,  he  inquired  of  the  old  man  loung¬ 
ing  against  the  door  if  he  might  spend  the  night 
at  his  home.  “Sure,  partner,”  said  the  old 
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The  engineer  of  the  limited  blew  his  whistle 
for  the  man  to  get  ofi  the  track.  To  his  as¬ 
tonishment,  the  offender  turned  and  com¬ 
menced  to  run  down  the  track  as  hard  as  he 
could  go.  The  engineer,  fearing  that  he  would 
run  over  the  man,  put  on  brakes  and  came  to  a 
stop. 

“You  crazy  fool!”  he  shouted,  “didn’t  you 
have  enough  sense  to  get  out  of  the  way?” 

“Be  jabers!”  came  the  reply,  “if  I  couldn’t 
bate  it  on  this  smooth  path,  phat  chance  do  yez 
think  I’d  have  running  across  a  plowed  field?” 


The  experiment  tried  by  a  railroad  company, 
down  in  Oklahoma,  of  working  section  gangs 
composed  of  Mexicans  and  negroes  has  been 
abandoned,  due  to  the  war  and  the  following 
incident:  Negro  Dick  and  Mexican  Louis  be¬ 
longed  to  the  same  gang.  They  worked  side 
by  side  in  peace  for  several  days,  and  were 
apparently  the  best  of  friends,  until  one  after¬ 
noon  when  the  hours  lengthened  and  the  shovel 
in  the  hands  of  each  moved  slowly.  Th“  con¬ 
versation  between  them  grew  intimate  and 
cordial.  All  distinctions  of  race  and  nationality 
seemingly  had  been  obliterated,  when  Dick 
said: 

“Louis,  if  de  United  States  wuz  to  go  to  wah 
wid  Mexico,  what  side  would  you  fight  wid?” 

“I  fight  for  Mexico,  gure,”  said  Louis,  com¬ 
ing  to  attention  and  swinging  his  shovel  to 
right  shoulder.  Dick,  regarding  both  the 
speech  and  the  attitude  as  belligerent,  drawled 
out: 

“Am  dat  so?  Wah  am  decla’d  right  heah 
and  now,”  and  landed  with  his  shovel  on  Louis’s 
head.  Tbe  engagement  was  brief  but  sangui¬ 
nary.  As  a  result,  Louis  is  receiving  treatment 
in  a  local  hospital,  and  Dick  has  been  promoted 
to  the  head  of  a  section  gang  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  negroes. 


In  a  small  Southern  city  the  first  airship 
exhibition  was  about  to  be  held.  A  large  crowd 
was  on  hand,  among  them  being  an  old  negro. 
The  aviator  inspected  his  machine  for  the 
last  time,  took  his  seat,  started  his  motor 
and  was  soon  soaring  above  the  crowd.  The 
old  negro  gazed  upward  very  thoughtfully  for  a 
minute  and  then  was  heard  to  exclaim: 

“Sho  thing  dey  won’t  need  no  Jim  Crow  cars 
on  dem  things!” 


MULFORD  :  Your  wife  used  to  sing  and  play 
a  great  deal.  I  have  not  heard  her  lately. 

Stilford:  Since  we  have  had  children  she 
has  had  no  time. 

Mulford:  Ah,  children  are  such  a  blessing! 


A  KANSAS  CITY  man,  who  is  very  active  in 
the  affairs  of  his  lodge,  was  spending  the  week¬ 
end  at  Excelsior  Springs,  a  near-by  mineral-water 
resort.  He  confided  to  a  friend  that  he  would 
like  to  scrape  an  acquaintance  with  a  striking- 
looking  woman  they  were  both  admiring. 

“Why  don’t  you  try?”  asked  the  friend. 

“Corddn’t  think  of  flirting  with  her,”  came 
the  horrified  reply.  “Her  husband  and  I  are 
brother  lodge-members.” 

The  next  week-end  the  friend  again  went  to 
the  springs.  On  one  of  the  prominent  prome¬ 
nades  he  soon  saw  the  lodge  member  and  the 
striking  -  looking  woman  they  had  admired, 
walking  arm-in-arm  and  apparently  much  taken 
up  with  each  other.  At  the  first  chance  he 
asked  his  friend  for  an  explanation. 

“Thought  her  husband  was  a  lodge  brother 
of  yours,”  he  said. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  was  the  answer.  “I 
looked  him  up  on  the  books,  and  he  hadn’t 
paid  his  dues!” 


Ellen  mshed  into  her  mistress’  apartment 
and  cried: 

“Please,  Mrs.  Midgley,  Kate  has  been  tryin’ 
to  light  the  fire  with  paraffin,  an’  she’s  been 
blown  out  of  the  window!” 

“Oh,  well,  it’s  her  day  out,  is  it  not?”  calmly 
rejoined  the  mistress. 


“Waiter,”  he  said  indulgently  but  firmly, 
‘T  ordered  one  dozen  oysters.  Why,  then, 
why,  do  you  bring  me  only  eleven?” 

The  waiter  adjusted  his  serviette  to  the  re¬ 
quired  position  on  his  forearm  and  bowed 
elegantly. 

“Sir,”  he  said  calmly,  “none  of  our  patrons 
cares  to  sit  thirteen  at  table.” 
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Victrola  XVII.  $2S0 
Vietrola  XVII.  electric, (300 
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Mctrola-die  highest  attainment 


in  the  arts  of  sound 


The  mission  of  the  Victrola  is  purely  one  of  transmission. 
The  recorder  and  reproducer  should  tell  the  simple  truth,  no 
more,  no  less. 

The  Victrola  is  not  an  instrument  in  which  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  expression  depend  on  the  player  like  the  organ,  piano, 
etc.  No  instrument  can  be  made  to  imprtvt  on  Melba,  Caruso 
and  the  other  great  artists.  The  true  function  of  the  Victrola  is 
to  reproduce  faithfully  the  work  of  these  artists. 

The  only  modifications  permissible  are  those  obtained  by 
changing  the  needles  from  lend  tone  to  soft  tone  and  by  adjusting  the 
sound  doors  to  suit  the  size  of  the  room  or  the  mood  of  the  listener. 

Tk«re  are  Viciof  dealert  eeerrtrheie,  and  (her  will  cladlr  play  yoat  faTOtile  mntic  lot  you  and 
demoaMtate  the  Tarkraa  ttylet  of  the  Victor  and  Victrola— $10  to  $400. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  r.ramophoae  Co.,  Montreal.  Canadian  Dialributor, 


Motor  Supremacy 


‘‘Victrola’*  it  the  Retittered  Ttade^mark  e{  the  Victor  Talkint  Mtchine  Coapany  dealgnalint 
the  produett  of  tbit  Oampany  only.  Warning!  The  ate  of  the  word  Victrola  apon  or  in  the  pro- 
aution  or  tale  of  any  other  Talking  Machine  or  Phonofraph  piodnctt  it  aiialeadinc  and  illcfal. 


To  Intare  Victor  qnality,  alwayt  look 
for  the  famona  ttademark.  "Hit  Maa- 
ler't  Voice.”  It  it  on  all  tennine 
prodacta  of  the  Victor  Talking  Me* 
chine  Company. 

Now  Victor  Record  tleat* 
oaeti  atad  at  all  daalora 
aa  tka  let  of  aach  —oath 


Important  Notice.  Victor 

Recorda  and  Victor  Machinet  arc 
tcicntiBcally  coordinated  and  tyn- 
cktonized  by  oar  apccial  piocettet 
of  aanalactarc.  and  their  ate,  one 
with  the  other,  it  abtolnicly  etaea* 
rial  to  a  perfect  Victor  reprodnetioa. 
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